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Good Fellowship is the Predominating Note 


Great, GREATER, GREATEST! 

Two-score loyal packers, gathered to organize the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association in October, 1906, thought 
it was great to found such an institution in the trade. At 
the second annual gathering in October, 1907, it was. an 
enthusiastic six hundred which put the seal of success on 
This week at Chicago the superlative was 
reached when almost a thousand-.meat men came together 
in the third annual convention for a*triumphant confirma- 
tion of the judgment of THe Nationat PROVISIONER ‘in 
initiating the movement, and a: testimonial to the untiring 
zeal of its manager, Secretary George L. McCarthy, in or- 
ganizing and pushing’ through such a movement. 

Last year’s event was so great in every way that the 
vocabulary was exhausted in describing it. How, there- 
fore, is it possible to do justice to such a proceeding as that 


the movement. 


just concluded this week in Chicago, marking the third 
milestone on the American Meat Packers’ Association’s 
road to everlasting fame?. Enthusiasm was responsible for 
the statement that last year’s convention could never be sur- 
passed. Not in quality, perhaps, for that was unsurpass- 
But this third meeting exceeded the second both in 
numbers and in the intensity of interest and enthusiasm, 
and is therefore entitled to the appellation “Greatest.” 

This. certainly was the greatest. If there is a word in 
the dictionary which climbs ip any higher than the super- 
lative, it’ may be wisdom and economy to save it for use in 
chronicling next year’s meeting! At latest reports the 
Official Word Maker at Washington had not sprung any- 
thing to beat old Mr. Webster’s. “greatest,” and this will 
have to stand for the measure of the convention which has 
just closed. 


atle. 


Points About This Greatest of Great Conventions 


Last year it was the exigencies of the meat law enforcement, the 
fear of possible injustice in treatment of the trade by the meat in- 
spection administration, the hardships imposed by unjust -condemna- 
tion losses—these were the compelling motives of the gathering— 
aside from the ordinary business and social attractions which move 
men to get together once a year. 

This year, with such apprehensions largely dissipated, with the 
difficulties of new and untried meat inspection regulations mostly 
adjusted, with a condition of harmony and understanding and co- 
operation between the government and the packers—in such a sitya- 
tion the trade could turn its thoughts to pleasanter and to lighter 
things. 

And it did! The packer works hard all the year, early and late, 
and he is entitled to his playtime. He plays as he works—hard. But 
he has shown that none can surpass him in goodfellowship. He may 
not have surprised himself, .but he certainly has surprised the world 
and his fellows by the splendid display of goodfellowship which has 
characterized these conventions. Nobody appeared to realize, until 
these meetings brought it out, the tremendous latent capacity for good- 
fellowship that existed in the average American meat packer—though 
why he should be any different from any other whole-souled American 
is hard to see. his spirit had always been there, and it only re- 
quired this medium to bring it out. 

What a power these meetings have been for good in this regard! 
Not goodfellowship in the sense of a “high old time’’—although they 
certainly did have that!—but goodfellowship in the sense of real 


comradeship, sympathy, understanding of each other’s aims and 
needs, and willingness to help each other in achieving these aims and 
satisfying these needs. 

The packinghouse business is of necessity a cold-blooded business, 
from the point where man’s necessity compels the shedding of the 
blood of dumb beasts until the strenuosity of business competition 
has completed the marketing of the product of that slaughter. It 
might be expected that the packer, under these conditions. would be 
a cold-blooded individual. Whether he really is or not, whether his 
surrourdings have made him such at heart, it is left to those who 
have witnessed the manifestation of the spirit which has characterized 
the conventions of the American Meat Packers’ Association to judge. 

There can be no hesitancy in arriving at a verdict. The packer 
may appear cold-blooded, he may have acquired a sort of shell-like 
surface to his disposition because of the exigencies of his trade. But 
it’s only a shell—and it’s never been anything else. If you don’t be- 
lieve it ask Father Maurice Dorney to tell you some of the unpub- 
lished doings of the fathers of the present generation of packers! 
It’s only a shell; get in underneath and find the real man. That’s 
what these conventions have done! 

lt must not be understood that in the exercise of these functions 
of goodfellowship the more prosaic but equally valuable objects of 
these meetings were forgotten. Not for a minute! The business 
programme of this third annual convention was equal, if not superior, 
to that of last year in merit. It was a mine of valuable points for 
the trade, and its chief feature was its plain commonsense character, 
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its simple exposition of points and principles that every packer should 
know and put in practice. 

If in the midst of the distractions of the entertainment programme, 
and the practice of the rites of goodfellowship, the good things of the 
business programme did not always get the hearing they may have 
deserved, it was not because the packers did not want to hear them. 
There were plenty, indeed, who sat faithfully through every session 

they would not have missed a word for the world! 

But the others were not necessarily. negligent. 
fectly well that they could read and ‘study at their leisure, and 


possibly to better advantage, the papers and addresses and discus-* 


sions—in full, accurately detailed—in the convention number of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the association’s official organ. Nuff sed! 

There was another and what might be called an unofficial feature 
of the business programme which came prominently to the fore at 
this convention, and while developing its value to its projectors and 
to the trade, also revealed what is likely to be one of the strongest 
drawing cards at future meetings,.and one of the most highly-prized 
features of the annua] gathering. That, (is the opening of head- 
quarters by associate members for isplay of their products or 
the discussion of the business relat which exist between them 
and the active members. 

Associate members whe, are* manufacturers or providers of ma- 
chinery, equipment -and Supplies, forthe -~active packers and curers 
have here the opportunity to “display or illustrate their offerings, to 
talk points, to quote terms and to close deals—face to face, through 
no intermediary or subordinate, but principal with principal. The 
advantages of such opportunity and such contact are manifest. At- 
tention was called to them by an associate member, in an address 
before the convention. 

Incidentally, this same popular associate directed attention to the 
fact that the associate members are not wholly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of the packer’s dollar. They can sympathize with him in his 
business difficulties, and they stand ready to help him fight his 
battles—all of which is very delightful, and a credit to their good- 
fellowship as well as an evidence of their business sense. 

Last year hardly more than a start was made in this direction 
of exhibits and headquarters for associates. me year the feature 
assumed considerable proportions. In another year it is likely that 
it will have to be taken under official supervision in order that it 
may be made most. effective. The associates are going to cut a big 
figure, to play a constantly growing part in the annual gatherings 
of the association. 

The splendid work done by the association officers during the 
past year in looking after the interests of the industry was manifest 
in the peace of mind which pervaded the trade. Members knew that 
difficulties and losses incident to inspection innovations had been 
done away with to a great extent through the action of their officers 
and the thorough understanding established with government authori- 
ties. It is recognized that the trade represented in the association 
heartily supports the meat inspection law and co-operates fully with 
the meat inspection administration. This sentiment. was reiterated 
again at this convention by resolution, and the association rests 
comfortably in the assurance that trade rights will be amply safe- 
guarded in this and every other particular. 

The appearance before the convention of the head of the govern- 
ment meat inspection service, Dr. A. D. Melvin, was a sign of the 
confidence reposed by the government in the association. Heretofore 
it has been as much as a government official’s reputation was worth 
to be seen with a packer—much less to address a packers’ gathering! 


They knew .per-% 


ness of their judge, for one needed but to look at the big, broad, 
genial Chief’ of the Bureau of Animal Industry to feel that the in- \) 
terests of any honest man were safe in his hands. 

The association by resolution again signified its intent to co-operate 
with other trade associations for mutual welfare. The relations 
between packer and retailer were cemented more closely by the ap- 
pearance of the president of the Master Butchers’ National Associa- ’ 
tion and two of its leading members, all-of whom in addressing the 
convention pledged theigy, efforts toward co-operation and mutual 
self-defense. Past animositiés of the retailer toward the packer have 
disappeared with the realization that the latter is not his enemy, but 
his well-wishing friend and brother-craftsman. 

The attitude of the association toward the enemies of ‘the trade 
was by no means spineless because of an absence of the belligerent 
note from the proceedings. Resolutions reaffirmed the association’s 
purpose to defend the trade against all assaults and discriminations 
—and this meant not only defense against the Beveridge type of 
cranks, but offense in the direction of the iniquitous anti-oleomar- 
garine law and like abuses. 

The election of officers indicated continued vigorous protection 
of trade interests and even greater future advancement for the asso- 
ciation. The demand for the return of the association’s first presi- 
dent to office was not to be denied; he had to take up arms once 
more. For vice president a hustling Eastern packer was the unani- 
mous choice. The invincible secretary was of course re-elected, while 
the board of directors. includes both old and new blood, from the 
“Little Giant” at its head to the new but willing members from 
sections heretofore unreprégented on the board. The .election re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—General Michael Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Vice President—Fred. F. Klinck, C. Klinck Packing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—George L. ee 

New York. 

Treasurer—Joseph L. Roth, J. C. Roth Packing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Executive Committee—James S. Agar, Western Packing & Pro- 
vision Company, Chicago, Ill., chairman. 

James Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York. 

Jacob Beiswanger, D. B. Martin Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburg Provision & Packing Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Benj. W. Corkran, Jr., Streett & Corkran, Baltimore, Md: 

James W. Garneau, Waldeck Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. G. Glick, Brittain & Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Frederick Fuller, G. H. Hammond Company, Chicago, Il. 

Of the entertainment it is not possible to say enough to do it 
justice. The banquet excelled the similar event of a year ago, which 
is the highest praise that could be given. For this result, particu- 
larly for the exquisite taste shown in devising the menu souvenir, and 
for the intellectual treat discovered in the toast programme, Chair- 
man E. B. Merritt, of the Banquet Committee, was awarded the 
major portion of credit. In charge of the general entertainment of 
visitors Chairman Arthur D. White lived up to ‘his reputation of 
last year, working night and day for the success of the plans to give 
the visitors a good time. Both these gentlemen wear handsome pearl 
and diamond scarf pins as a material evidence of the association’s 
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* appreciation of their service. 


Therefore Dr. 
way. 


Melvin’s appearance was pleasant in more than one 
It further served to give packers visual evidence of the fair- 


It was the greatest gathering the meat trade of the United States 
ever saw, or ever will see—until next year! 


Proceedings of the Convention in Detail 


FIRST SESSION 
MONDAY, OCT. 12, 1908. 

The convention was called to order at 10:30 
A. M. by the President, James S. Agar. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the third 
annual meeting of the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association is now convened. I have the 
pleasure this morning of introducing to 
this body an estimable gentleman of our city 
who represents an institution that we all 
look to to make the market and prices of the 
produce or products that we manufacture. 
It gives me great pleasure, gentlemen, to in- 
troduce to you Mr. George F. Stone, Secre- 
a of the Chicago Board of Trade. (Ap- 
Plause.) 

Address of Welcome by Secretary Stone. 

SECRETARY STONE: Mr. President and 


xentlemen of the Meat Packers’ Association: 
I cannot express to you adequately the 
pleasure which I experience in meeting this 
distinguished body of gentlemen, this great 
association, whose members are actively con- 
nected with the commerce and industries of 
every State of the Union. You are, there- 
fore, vitally interested in the peace and pros- 
perity of our beloved country. 

We can scarcely exaggerate the importance 
to the general welfare of the country of the 
business represented by this membership. 
Your products constitute a large share in 
the domestic exports of the United States. 
They in value amounted last year, the fiscal 
year closing on the 30th day of June last, to 
$143,000,000. 

I recognize in this body, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, a broad-minded, a large-hearted 


and a big-bodied set of men. They are able 


‘and have shown themselves able to grapple 


with all the. problems which a fierce and 
severe competition presents. You have 
learned the lesson, I know, that in propor- 
tion as intelligence is woven into raw ma- 
terial we furnish that with which the mar- 
kets are not even as yet overstocked, and we 
hence export and sell that which is of far 
greater profit and value than the product of 
rude unskilled labor. 

This should be borne in mind, that skilled 
labor and brains introduced into raw ma- 
terial increases the value of our product in a 
far greater proportion than toincrease the 
volume of our exportation of raw material. 
It is far better and far wiser to export our 
products in countless forms of beauty and 
utility, for then we avoid coming into com- 
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petition with low-priced and degraded labor, 
and compete for commercial supremacy on 
the high and advanced plane upon which 
are based intelligent requirements of liv- 


ing. 

Sou are, gentlemen, welcome to the Board 
of Trade of the city of Chicago, an institution 
familiar with the business which you repre- 
sent. You are welcome to this city, in which 
this industry is so successfully and so largely 
represented. 

Last year, the calendar year, Chicago 
shipped in the neighborhood of 753,000,000 
pounds of cured meats, and 7,931,500 pounds 
of dressed beef. We shipped last year from 
Chicago 393,600,000 pounds of lard. Chicago 
received of live animals 15,250,000 head, 
valued at $319,000,000. This was brought to 
Chicago in 288,000 cars. 

I have given you these few figures just 
merely to outline the extent of the business 
done in Chicago in provisions. You are, as I 
have said, most cordially invited to visit the 
Board of Trade, our exchange room, and you 
will be admitted merely by showing the 


badges which denote that you are members 
of this great organization. (Applause.) 

But, gentlemen, I desire to remind myself 
and to remind the members of this associa- 
tion and all engaged in promoting the in- 
dustries of the United States, her domestic 
and her foreign trade, that in vain is our com- 
merce, in vain are all our industries, in vain 
do we build great steamers that plow the 
seas, in vain do we harness giant locomotives 
to cars freighted with commodities and drive 
them across the continent, in vain are our 
mammoth warehouses and palatial homes, 
schools, universities and churches along the 
wonderful pathway of commerce from prairie 
to port—all, all, all is in vain unless the 
individual man, the unit in the body politic, 
persistently and unfa'teringly ascends the 
rugged and sunlit heights of intellectual and 
moral greatness even as he climbs laboriously 
and successfully the hills of material pros- 
perity. (Applause.) 

Following Mr. Stone’s welcoming speech 
President James S. Agar delivered his annual 
address. He said: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Grand, grander, grandest! Gentlemen, my heart is 
overflowing with joy this beautiful crisp October 
morning when I look upon this representative body 
of business men and citizens of this, our great 
United States. (Applause. ) It brings my mind 
back to many reminiscences of the things that have 
occurred during the past visited you 
in your home cities, and have been impressed with 
the wonderful progress that has been made in this, 
our glorious industry. 

I go to Cincinnati, and I look oat of the twelve 
or fourteen-story buildings, a gentleman. says: 
“Mr. Agar, there is where father started forty or 
fifty years ago, in that little place down there."’ 
Wonderful, gentlemen, 

I go to St. Louis and I am 
say to one of the gentlemen: ‘‘You have lived here 
a long time.” ‘Oh, oh, yes, lived here; we 
are old settlers; grandfather enlisted in the war of 
1812 from St. Louis.’’ Think of that, 
and his grandson is one of our members. 
are built to the great old guard. 

I come here to Chicago and 1 see memorials here 
built to the fathers and the forefathers. I go to 
Buffalo, and I go to New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and wonder breaks upon me all along the 
line. It presents to my mind a picture. 
off, grand old men, the founders of this industry, 
plodding along, trying to do something for their 
fellowmen in the of food stuffs, and oh, how 
grand they look at the work they do. 

They commenced by feeding the township, then the 
city, then the State, then all the States of the 
United States of America. I see them commencing 
to tire; the grand old guard commences to tire; some 
of them pass on. Some of them are yet with us to-day 
to counsel and advise with us, and oh, what we do 
think of their advice, and oh, how great we feel 
to be the value of such advice. 

But behold! I see another regiment coming down 
the line, heads erect, undaunted. Although they have 
been villified, accused, cursed, yet on they come, 
this present generation; vindicated, theirs not ‘to 


year. I have 


and 


impressed there. I 


yes, 


gentlemen. 
Memorials 


I see away 


way 


reason why, oh yes, yes. Theirs not to do and 
die, no, no. On, on, on, comes the ‘‘Noble Six Hun 
dred’’—members of the American Meat Packers’ 


Association. (Great applause.) 

It is customary 
tion like the 
submit to members, at 
a report or summary of the history made and work 
accomplished in the preceding year. I have no 
desire to inflict upon those present a recital, either 
in detail or summarized, of the activity of the As- 
sociation during the past year, nor to engage in any 
laudation of the industry of its officers. What has 
been done is well known to the members of this 
Association, and a rehearsal here is therefore un- 
mecessary. I may be permitted, however, to make 
some general observations, born of the experience 
I have had as president of your association during 
the past year. 

This is the third annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and if there was any doubt, when the Associa- 
tion was formed, of its value to the allied indus- 
tries in which we are engaged, that doubt has 
been entirely dissipated. At that time it was be- 


for the president of an organiza- 
American Meat Packers’ 
the 


Association to 
their annual meeting. 


lieved that much good could be accomplished by 
biinging into close association and harmony the 
concerns engaged in the various meat industries, 
and our history since that time has demonstrated 
that this belief was well founded. No other evi- 





JAMES 8. AGAR 


(Western Packing & Provision Co., Chicago) 
Retiring Fresident of the Associaticn, and elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
dence is necessary than a glance at this highly 


representative assemblage. 

The past year great strain upon the 
faith and good temper of men engaged in all kinds 
of business. A perfectly cloudless commercial sky 
was followed by a period of financial disquietude 
that onsettled business equilibrium and almost de- 
stroyed commercial faith. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation, which I think we may justly appropriate to 
ourselves, that in spite of this condition, disasters 


has been a 


to those engaged in the meat industries have been 
few and the trade generally is in a staunch and 
sound condition. 


Association Teaches Safe and Sane Methods. 

The few cases of disaster that have occurred have 
generally been due to the abandonment of sane and 
conservative methods, and I question whether any 
other business of the same magnitude has had co 
few reversals. And I therefore say that there is 
much that we may be legitimately proud of in the 
record of the past year. I think this Association, 
through the example of its members, makes for con- 
servatism in business, and that it has a right to 
some credit for the safe and sane methods generally 
in vogue amongst us, and for the comparatively 
satisfactory conditions of trade. 

We believe here that much good may be ac- 
complished by unity and co-operation amongst our 
members through the machinery furnished by this 
Association. It must not be forgotten that unwar- 
ranted and unjust attacks upon any of the industries 
represented here reflect upon and injure the entire 
business and the individuals engaged therein. The 
r that I refer to is the unity of purpose t» 
keep ‘the commercial standard and integrity of ou~ 
business up to the very highest, and to defend as 
one man those in our ranks who may be the victims 
of such attacks. 

And by co-operation I dq not mean the elimination 
of competition, if such a thing were possible, which 
we all know is not. Competition is as necessary 
to any business as is the circulation of blood to the 
human body. But the competition which we believe 
in is the competition of fair trade, and not the 
competition of unfair trade. 

I believe that this Association has done much, 
and will continue to do much, ‘in the elimination 
of cut-throat methods. We will be absolutely fair 
and honest to the public just as long as 
fair and honest to one another. 


unity 


Wwe are 


A Cessation of Attacks on Business. 

Your officers have studiously watched the trend of 
legislation and public thought, and it is clear to me 
that our friends the legislators and the public are 
awakening to the fact that the business in which 
we are engaged is as~- honestly and as efficiently 
managed, with as much respect to the duty owed to 
others, as is any industry in the country. 

Prodding the industry in which we are engaged 
in the ribs with a sharp stick has in the past been 
a highly exhilirating pastime for certain people. 
It has never occurred to the gentlemen engaged in 
that pastime that, instead of correcting evils, which 
in a great majority of cases existed only in the 
willing imagination of the writer, they were inflict- 
ing a serious and lasting injury upon the commerce 
of our country, and not affecting the men actually 
engaged in the business nearly so much as they were 
the farmer and the producer, I believe that poking 
legitimate industries in the ribs with a sharp stick 
has ceased to be amusing or profitable, and that the 
packing and allied industries may look forward to 
a cessation of this form of guerrila warfare. 

I respectfully recommend that the incoming officers 
be directed to enlarge the scope of this Association, 
and create machinery, even though it involves some 
expense, to collect and codify, for use of the 
members of this Association, legislation, rules and 
regulations of the various states and the federal 
government affecting our various industries, and that 
these digests be transmitted to each member of the 
Association, together with such comments and advice 
as may seem to be warranted. It may be necessary 
that some of these laws be submitted for legal in- 
terpretation, but I believe it is money excellently 
spent. 

What we must have is unity of action in such 
matters. The attitude and interpretation of each 
member of this Association, with reference to a par- 
ticular piece of legislation, rule or regulation, should 
be the attitude and interpretation of all, and there- 
fore I contend that the collection and digesting 
of laws as they are passed, and rules and regulations 
as they are published, should be undertaken. 

I take this opportunity to thank the members 
and my fellow officers for their kindness to me 
during my term as president. I have been most 


loyally supported, and i am indebted to them for 
many courtesies. I g to assure them, as well 
as every other member of this Association, that 


my heart and hand are theirs to command at any 
time. 


(A bunch of American Beauty roses was 


here presented to President Agar by Ex- 
President Gen. Michael Ryan.) 
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THE PRESIDENT: My dear fellows, and 
my dear General, I do not know how to 
thank you. I asked the General to come up 
here on the platform and support me. He 
said: “Go along, you are all right.” (Cries 
of “You are all right, Mr. President,” and 
prolonged applause). 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: The next 
thing is the roll call, and in view of the facet 
that we are all registered, I move that the 
roll-call be dispensed with. 

(The roll-call was dispensed with.) 

THE SECRETARY: The next order of 
business, according to our constitution, is the 
reading of the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing; but in view of the fact that they con- 
tain 400 typewritten pages, I move that the 
reading be dispensed with. 

(Said motion was seconded and declared 
adopted.) 

THE SECRETARY: The next in order is 
the reading of regrets. You may have 
noticed that the Secretary is rather husky 
this morning. He has been having a little 
participation in. baseball matters between 
New York and Chicago, and in order to 
facilitate the reading of these documents and 
expedite business, I move the appointment 
of Mr. Robert H. Hunter, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Paul I. Aldrich, of New York, as as- 
sistant secretaries. 

(Said motion seconded and unanimously 
carried). 


The Letters of Regret. 


MR. ALDRICH: The next thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the reading of certain letters of 
regret. This is customary in conventions of 
this sort. The first is from Albert B. Cum- 
mins, Governor of Iowa: 

Executive Office, Des Moines, Iowa, 
September 28, 1908. 
Mr. Geo. L. McCarthy, Secretary: 

“My Dear Sir: I have yours of the 2lst 
inst. The committees have borne down so 
hard upon me for speakers in the campaign 
now in progress that I find it absolutely 
necessary to ask you to release me from my 
engagement with you on the morning of 
October 13th. 

“T want you to know that I regret my in- 
ability to be with you more than you 
possibly can, for it would be vastly more to 
my mind to spend a few hours with ‘your 
good people than to be traveling over the 
country, making political speeches. I yield, 
however, to the inevitable. 

Yours very truly, 
Albert B. Cummins.” 


The next is from Hon. Francis E. Warren, 
Chairman of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, Washington: 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Sept. 14, 1908. 

“T thank you for your kind invitation re- 
questing my presence at the third annual 
meeting of the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation, to be held in Chicago, October 12, 
13 and 14, 1908, at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 
I sincerely regret that business and political 
engagements covering those dates will pre- 


vent my attendance, but I hope for your 
association a most pleasant and profitable 
meeting.” 

The next is from the President of the 


American National Live Stock Association, 
Mr. H. A. Jastro: 

“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your very 
kind letter of July 17th, inviting me to at- 
tend the annual convention of your asso- 
ciation, to be held in Chicago, and thank you 
sincerely for the invitation, but I regret to 
have to advise you that it will be an im- 
possibility for me to attend the meeting, as 
I shall be detained here by a multiplicity of 
matters in connection with my various duties. 
Otherwise, it would give me much pleasure to 
be present and to address the convention. 
My very best wishes for the success of your 
convention.” 

The 
Kansas: 

“As I will probably be in the hands of the 
National and State Republican Committees 
during the month of October, I do not think 
that I should make other engagements at 


next is from Governor Hoch, of 


this time, though I very greatly desire to at- 
tend your great convention.” 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the 
reading of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Aldrich. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE. 


To the Members of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association: 

It is a self-evident fact that this Association is 
a success. It is fulfilling in every way the purpose 
of its existence. The reco:d of the past year Is 
one of which we may all be proud. 

Though ‘the year has shown many tangible things 
accomplished, we are inclined to believe that what 
is of most importance is that through this Association 
a harmony pervades the trade which is an assurance 
that this Association is now established on a basis 
which guarantees that our main purpose of promoting 
the general interests of the packinghouse industry 
will be carried out in the years to come. 

We emphasize the fact that this Association has 
not and will not act upon subjects involving prices 
or competition. But where it is proper and right for 
us to do that which will tend to improve our In- 
dustry as a whole, or to act for and represent the 
interests of all the trade, we will do so to the best 
of our ability. 

The past year has been an extremely active one for 


your officers and committees. Public matters of 
direct interest have arisen time and again during 
the year, and your chosen representatives have not 





GEORGE L. MceCARTHY 
(The National Provisioner, New York) 
Secretary of the Association. 
hesitated to give liberally of their time in your 
interest, 

During the year the meat inspection regulations 
of the Depzrtment of Agriculture were classified 
and amended. Various and highly important new 
regulations were issued, and some of the old ones 
changed. Your Committee to Confer with Government 


officials will report upon this subject in more detail. 
The same committee will also inform you as to the 
renewed effort of Senator Beveridge to place the cost 
upon the compel the 
dating of all packages. 


of inspection packers and to 


Fire Insurance and Other Matters. 

Owing to the enormous amount of fire insurance 
placed by members of this Association, and because 
of the widely varying rates, we thought it ad- 
visable to investigate this feature of our business. 
The Fire Insurance Committee will report to you 
its interesting and highly valuable findings. 

At the suggestion of Secretary Straus, of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, the ‘National 
Council of Commerce’ has been formed, for the 
purpose of promoting a closer relationship between the 
federal government and the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country. Our Association qualified 
as a member of it and has a representative upon the 
executive committee of the Council. 

Important business interests formed a committee 
during the year to request that the tariff be re- 
vised, and if revised that the work be done by a 
commission of experts appointed by the President. 
This Association was represented upon the committee. 

It was likewise represented upon the committee 
formed to oppose an increase in freight rates, and 
which may have further work to do, as there seem 
to be indications that the railroads have only post- 
poned action on the proposed increase. 

At the request of Mr. James B, Reynolds, chairman 
of the commission appointed by the President to 
confer with a like commission appointed by the 
French government for the purpose of expediting 
trade between the two countries, members of this 
Association furnished valuable information to the 
commission. 

The commission appointed by the University of 
Illinois, at the request of this Association, to in- 
vestigate the effects of saltpetre upon the human 
system, has finished that part of the test which 
concerns the feeding of the test squad. It has a 
large mass of analytical and other data which must 
be reviewed, and then the conclusions will be drawn 
by the commission. This will require several months. 
We are informed that this investigation is the most 
scientific of its kind that has ever been made. 


Heartily Endorse Meat Inspection Law. 

We desire to renew the statement of our belief, 
expressed last year, that this Association should 
heartily endorse the meat inspection and pure food 
laws. Any measure which tends to further guarante> 
the healthfulness of the products, when properly ad- 
ministered, should and does receive our loyal support. 
Our national authorities have worked zealously to 
carry out the purposes of these laws, and the meat 
packers have given them their co-operation in every 
possible way. Naturally, differences of opinion have 
arisen, but no more than might be expected, and 
the decisions in each case made by the government 
officials have been put into practice by the packers 
without friction. 

We are glad to say there has been little new 
legislation upon food products. So many new laws 
were passed last year and the year before that 
food law officials have been fully occupied in get- 
ting them into operation. 

Some idea of the active work done by this As- 
during the year may be seen in the fact 
the treasurer has paid for postage alone more 


sociation 
that 


than $500. Twenty-five thousand letters and bulle- 
tins have gone out from our Association offices, 
and more than three thousand letters have been 
received. Each has received careful and prompt 
treatment. Requests for information ‘or action in 
behalf of the trade or individual members have 
received the best possible attention and service at 


all times. 
Are Not Organized for Profit. 

We do not expect the treasurer to report a large 
an expensive one, par- 
traveling, 
but as we are not organized for profit, we think you 
will agree with us that the results attained are worth 
many times the cost. 


balance. The year has been 


ticularly for committee meetings and 


We again urge upon you the importance of every 
making it his particular business to bring 
in as Many new members as possible; every concern 
in the trade, or doing with it, should be 
members, and with the two-year record of this As- 
sociation there should not be the slightest trouble 
in getting them. 

In conclusion we desire to say that your executive 
committee has performed its duties carefully and con- 
scientiously, it has realized that so important 
an industry as ours should be so represented as to 
win the approval of all with whom’we have come into 
contact. 

We thank you individually and collectively for the 
unfailing support you have given us. Respectfully 
submitted. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


member 


business 


and 
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with the report, gentlemen? It is moved 
that the report be accepted as read. 

(Said motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We now have the re- 
port of the treasurer, Mr. Joseph L. Roth, of 
Cincinnati. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

THE TREASURER: Mr. President, and 
fellow members of the Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation: I submit to you my annual report 
of the financial condition of the association: 

Cash receipts for the year: 

Balance turned over from former 
er eee 
Annual dues, $25 each, up to Oc- 


tober, 1908, 177 active members 4,425.00 
29 active members, dues to Oc- 

OE: BOO .6s'ne wsseine ge’ «00 410 0 725.00 
§4 associate members, paid for 1908 2,100.00 
26 associate members, paid for 1909 650.00 
Interest earned on deposits up to 

ES ER > ae ea 69.77 

Making a cash total of ......... $10,580.84 

Cash payments: 

Expenses of the Program Com- 

III «<n cu: ctrtasth incase oles “etude tke ee ea 0: 00s $ 7.90 
National Council of Commerce 160.00 
Expense of membership certificates 38.85 
Expenses Treasurer’s office......... 14.17 
Expenses Secretary’s office.......... 4,000.53 
Annual meetings and meetings of 

RR rae rare re 4,181.30 
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Fire Insurance Committee 689.94 


Cash balance on hand ... ; ‘ ' ¥ 1,479.15 
SOOO... teivniects. Ade tn yusguinn weet’ $10,580.84 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report of the Treasurer; what is your pleas- 
ure? 


(It was moved that a rising vote of thanks - 


be given to the Treasurer for the good work 
he has done. The vote of thanks was unani- 
mously given.) 


THE SECRETARY: In order to expedite 
the business of the meeting, I move you the 
appointment of a committee on resolutions, 
to whom all resolutions shall be referred 
without debate. (Said motion unanimously 
adopted.) It will also be necessary to have 
a nominating committee, and I move you 
that a nominating committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the Chair for nominating officers 
for the ensuing year. (Said motion unani- 
mously adopted.) I move you the appoint- 
ment of an auditing committee to audit the 
books of the Treasurer, the committee to 
consist of three. (Said motion unanimously 
adopted.) 

The Chair will appoint the committees later, 
but in connection with the Obituary Com- 
mittee the Secretary will appreciate it if you 
will give him the names of any members 
who have died during the past year. I have 
a list, but would like to make it complete. 


THE PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Committee to Confer with Government Of- 
ficials will now be read by Mr. Aldrich. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO CONFER 
WITH GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


To the Members of the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation: 
Acting under its title, your committee has en- 


deavored to conscientiously represent you in all those 
matters having to do with national and State govern- 
ments which were of importance to you. In doing 
so we have ever taken the broad ground that we will 
heartily co-operate, with governments in the adminis- 
tration of laws and regulations intended to guarantee 
the interests of and which will Assur2 
buyers of American meat food products that no other 
country can produce their equal. We have also given 
our serious thought and counsel to the framing of 
regulations which, while always having the con- 
sumer in view, would permit of practical operations 
without necessarily increasing the cost of production 
and, therefore, of the product. 

It is a pleasure to us to state that your committee 
has always received a most respectful hearing from 
the many officials with whom it has come in contact, 
and we believe that they must be impressed with the 
fact that this Association stands for nothing but 
what is right and just for all concerned. 


The Beveridge Amendments Defeated. 

As was the case last year, perhaps the most im- 
portant single subject with which your committee has 
had to contend was the renewal of the effort by 
Senator Beveridge to place the cost of inspection 
upon the packers and to require the dating of all 
packages. We are at a loss to understand the motive 
which inspires the zeal of the Senator from Indiana 
upon these questions. 

As to the requirement that packers shall pay the 
cost of inspection, there is not the slightest doubt 
that if this measure were passed it would result in 
many of the smaller packers being forced out of 
interstate trade; in raising the cost of meat food 
products to consumers or to decrease the price of live 
stock to the raisers; in greatly increasing the number 
of uninspected establishments; and still other great 
harm would come from it. 

The dating measure would put a premium on to- 
day’s goods compared with yesterday’s, when there 
is every evidence that one is as good as the other. 
It would result in curtailing the manufacture of all 
goods which are boxed, wrapped in canvas, put 
in cans or pails or other forms of packages. Neither 
manufacturer nor could keep a_ sufficient 
supply on hand to meet demands, merely because the 
latest date would always have preference. From all 
of these conditions higher prices would inevitably 
result. 

Senator Beveridge pressed these bills so hard that 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Retail Grocers’ 


consumers, 


dealer 


Association, and the livestock associations, together 
with our own, insisted that public hearings be held 
upon them before a vote was taken, We are pleased 
to report that neither of these measures became law, 
but their author has publicly stated that he will 
bring them up again at the next session of Congress 
and will endeavor to have them passed. 

In all such matters as your committee has had 
to take up with officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture your committee has been gratified in wit- 
nessing the dignified, careful and judicial administra- 
tion of a great government department. Knowing 
that the purpose of the meat inspection law is to 
guarantee that our meat food products are from 
sound, healthy animals, wholesome and prepared 
under the most sanitary conditions, we have always 
co-operated with the government in attaining this 
high purpose, and such representations as we have 
had to make to the Department concerned the prac- 
tical operation of our plants with a view to keeping 
down the increasing cost of operation while com- 
plying with every feature of the law. Some of 
our requests have been granted, others modified and 
some were refused, but in all cases your committee 
has made its representations honestly, conscientious- 
ly and straightforwardly. 

Among the more important matters we have dis- 
cussed with the Department were the following: 


Discussed With the Government Officials. 

NEW REGULATIONS.—All during last year the 
Department was engaged in revising the regulations 
under which the meat inspection law is administered, 
so as to perfect the work which its first year’s ex- 
perience under the law to be necessary. 
Secretary Wilson invited your committee to meet 
the various bureau and other chiefs of his Depart- 
ment to discuss the proposed new regulations, and the 
invitation was gratefully accepted. Each regulation 
was carefully studied by your committee and was 
discussed at the meeting earnestly and freely. 
The new regulations went into effect April Ist, an‘ 
embodied some important changes, having in view 
a more ideal enforcement of the law than before. 
As you have been operating under these regulations 
for several months you are now familiar with them. 

DENATURING FATS.—On April 1st the Department 
issued a regulation that all edible fats must be 
denatured with kerosene, creosote or an aniline dye. 
As the requirement was so radical, and was without 
notice, your committee requested that the order be 
suspended for thirty days until the trade could 
conform to it. This request was granted, Meanwhile 
the purchasers of these fats—soapmakers, acid, oil 
and other manufacturers—insisted that their indus- 


showed 


* should 


tries would be ruined if the ingredients mentione? 
were used. The Department then decided, as an 
alternative, that all such fats should be plainly marked 
and every shipment be checked by the inspectors. 

ADDITIONAL STEARINE.—Owing to the demani 
from warm climates for lard which had not disin 
tegrated, your committee requested that permission 
be granted to use a larger percentage of solid matter 
of pure lard in the product for such countries, ani 
this was done. 

IMPORTED MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS.—As it was 
manifestly unfair to permit foreign mea* food prod- 
ucts to enter this country and compete with our 
products regardless of whether they were from nealthy 
animals or were prepared under sanitary conditions, 
the Department has ruled that all such products must 
come from countries having inspection similar to our 
own, or else be barred. 

RETURNS.—Much difficulty was experienced be- 
tween buyers and sellers where the former rejecte? 
shipments because of improper sizes, shipping errors, 
or for other reasons, because the Department would 
not permit their return, but this difficulty has been 
overcome by a series of regulations permitting such 
returns under the strict supervision of the inspectors. 

SOURS.—Where meats turn sour in pickle the exact 
reasons are not known, but the Department still has 
the subject under investigation and will probably re- 
port the causes within a short time. Recent English 
investigations would indicate that such meats are 
perfectly wholesome, but the exact facts will have to 
be established before an opinion can be expressed. 


Other Matters Taken Up at Washington. 


In order not to weary you with details we will 
say, briefly, that your committee has also discussed 
the following subjects with the Department: Labels, 
brands and stamps, butchers’ fat, cereals, casings, 
smoking and processing, clarifying agents, defective 
tins, colors, potato flour, tank room partitions, branch 
houses, returned burlap, lard oil cloths, condemna- 
tions, shipments under regulation 50, pigs feet, cook- 
ing, record of incoming shipments, new floors, live 
stock shipments, brine, gelatine, incompetent inspec- 
tors, and several other subjects. Your committee has 
also taken up many cases of individual interest to 
our members and has~endeavored in each case to 
represent them properly. The same attention has been 
given to all such requests regardless of their origin. 

The Department has been requested to furnish each 
inspected establishment with a copy of the instruc- 
tions to inspectors in order that we may co-operate 
with them, and we are informed that this will ve 
done. 

Your committee would suggest that more authority 
be given to the district inspectors to use 
their own judgment in exceptional cases, where the 
regulations clearly do not cover points at issue, ani 
where quick decision is essential to prevent spoiling 
of the product. 

The War Department is still purchasing uninspec- 
ted meat in some cases, and we have been unable te 
secure ‘a ruling requiring the purchase of inspected 
meats only, or with exceptions only in very rare 
cases. 

We would repeat a paragraph of our last report 
which says: 


“We suggest that the idea of conferences between 
interests operating under national laws and officials 
of the national government having such laws in 
charge is one which is to be commended. It is effec- 
tive in securing rigid enforcement of the law, with- 
out friction, and where both sides enter into confer- 
ences in a spirit of fairness the ultimate object— 
the enforcement of the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law—can be more easily accomplished and with 
more gencre) satisfaction. 

“It is our opinion that the meat inspection law is 
a good one, and we should uphold it cheerfully and 
heartily. It is the law of our land, and we maintain 
that American packers will not take second place to 
any other class as law-abiding citizens.’’ 


Your committee desires to thank you individually 
and collectively for your co-operation and support 
during the year, and to express the hope that our 
report will meet with your approval. Respectfully 
submitted, 

MICHAEL RYAN, Chairman, 
JAMES S. AGAR, 
GEO. L. McCARTHY. 


(It was moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted and that the committee be 


continued. The motion was carried unani- 
mously.) 
The President announced the following 


committee appointments: 


Resolutions.—Charles A. Kerber, Elgin, 
Ill., chairman; R. G. McManus, Chicago, IIl.; 
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Matthew Danahy, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Marshalltown, Ia., and H. G. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Nominations.—Charles E, Roth, Cincinnati, 
chairman; Pierre Garneau, St. Louis, Mo.; A. 
H. March, Bridgeport, Pa.; C. Sucher, Dayton, 
0.; C. M. Bailey, Newark, N. J. 

Auditing—John Grassell, Chicago, IIl., 
chairman; E. A. Reineman, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
George Zehler, Cincinnati, O. 

Obituary.—B. W. Corkran, Jr., Baltimore, 


Mr. Glick, 
Nuckolls, 


Md., chairman; Paul I. Aldrich, New York; 
C. H. Ogden, Pittsburg, Pa. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next report, 
gentlemen, is one which some of us think is 
very important, one of what we think is one 
of the essentials of this industry, of this as- 
sociation: a kind of cement to keep us to- 
gether and to make it manifest that this 
is all one interest; and that is the Fire In- 
surance Committee report, which will be 
read by Mr. Robert H. Hunter, of Chicago. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Gentlemen: 


Your Committee on Fire Insurance named at the 
last annual meeting for the purpose of investigating 
and formulating some plan for the advancement of 
the interests of our membership beg to report as 
follows: 

As a preliminary to the general investigation and 
study of the situation, it was deemed advisable to 
secure from the members of our association complete. 
information regarding amount of insurance carried, 
insurance rates now paid, amount of fire losses dur- 
ing the past five years and copies of their in- 
surance forms. With these statistics at band, the 
Committee felt that it would be in possession of in- 
formation which would create an intelligent basis 
from which to start its investigation. 

As a result, we have the experience of 115 of the 
active members of this Association, which shows 
an aggregate of over $40,000,000 of insurance car- 
ried, annual outlay for premiums amounting to ap- 
proximately $750,000, at an average rate of about 
two per cent. The average insurance loss of these 
members for the past five years amounted to $230,009 
per year, or 30% of the premiums paid. At a 
maximum expense of 40% for handling this business, 
it will be seen at once that there is a clear 
underwriting profit of 30% for the insurance com- 
panies, and that the contention of our Association 
that. insurance rates now paid are entirely too high 
is entirely justifiable, 

In considering ways and means to correct this 
condition, your Committee has made an exhaustive 
investigation of the various schemes of Inter-Insur- 
ance, Mutual Companies, Lloyds and Reciprocal under- 
writers, and this Committee is unanimous in the 
opinion that so many difficulties and objectionable 
features are present in these plans that material 
success could not be hoped for in the adoption 
and development of any of them. 

However, relief may be secured in a _ perfectly 
legitimate manner, the objectionable features of the 
co-operative company overcome and the benefits se- 
cured to our members, both in a financial way and 
in the physical improvement of our properties through 
the organization, within the membership of this 
Association by the organization of a regular Stock 
Insurance Company. 

Such a company, following the most conservative 
methods of the successful 
doing business in the United States would, throug! 
the members of this Association, secure conservative 
lines of upon practically every packing 
house in the country, being careful not to exceed 
2,500 at any one location or upon any risk, subject 
to a single fire. 

It is at once apparent from the statistics quoted 
above that our average loss ratio will not exceed 
30%, and with this experience we are well 
fied that influences can be exerted to bring about 
a reduction in our present rates of from 20% to 30% 
and still leave an attractive underwriting profit. 
Such company would not confine its business to the 


insurance companies now 


insurance 


satis- 


writing of packinghouses exclusively, but would 
transact a general fire insurance business. 
The membership of this Association scattered 


throughout the various States would establish at once 
a national organization of capital and influence and 
a profitable income from many sources outside of the 
packing business, which would insure the payment of 
dividends from the start. 

This company would be closely identified with the 
old successful fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness within the United States. Following the ap- 
proved methods of such companies, this organization 
would be managed along recognized, safe and con 
servative lines. The interests of our members, 
stockholders in such a company, would be greatly 
benefited by a careful and systematic inspection of 
their plants at regular intervals by experienced in- 


spectors working with due regard and in every way 
for the welfare and benefit of each member. 

After a study of the many forms which are now 
attached to the policies of our members, it is ap- 
parent to us that many reforms are necessary to 
avoid complications and financial loss in the event 
of fire occurring in a large number of the plants 
operated by our members. It would be of great value 
to have a standard adopted for use by all members 
in all parts of the country, and through the opera- 
tion of this company such: service could be rendered 
and our members guaranteed against complications 
which might result in delays, litigation and finan- 
cial loss in the collection of their insurance claims. 





BENJ. W. CORKRAN, JR. 


(Streett & Corkran Co., Baltimore, Md.) 


Retiring Vice-President and Re-elected Director. 

In the adjustment of insurance losses where our 
own company would be interested, it will appeal to 
you that our interests should be in safe «hands. 
This company would, in fact, be the clearing house 
for all questions of insurance in which our mem- 
bers were interested. For these and other import 
ant reasons and the undoubted opportunity which 
presents itself at this time for the organization of 
an insurance company, acting within the scope 
of authority invested by this Association in the 
Committee, we have proceeded with the preliminary 


organization of such a company, and eernestly recom- 
mend all of our identify 
with same as 


members to themselves 


stockholders. 


The usual opportunity for such a venture at this 
time is found in: 

The NEED of a 
Company. 

The EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS of existing com- 
panies. 

The GREAT INCREASD in the value of their 
stock. 

The PLAN OF ORGANIZATION of this company. 

The SERVICE RENDERED by this company to its 
stockholders. 

It is the intention to organize a company with 
assets of not less than $300,000, divided into 2,000 
shares at par value of $100 each. One hundred dol- 
lars of each share to apply on capital, and $50 of 
each share to apply on surplus; i. e., $200,000 cap- 
ital and $100,000 surplus. Each share to be fully 
paid and non-assessable. 

Stockholders’ liability is limited to the par value 
of the stock. Par value of stock is fixed at $100 a 
share, and $50 a share additional is to be paid by all 
subscribers to form the surplus of the company. As 
the surplus belongs to the stockholders, the stock 
at the outset will be worth $150 a share. This 
places the company on a sound basis with the older 
companies, also providing ample security to all 
policy holders, and with this distribution of capital 
and surplus the company will be admitted to do 
business in any State in the Union. 

The company will do a general busiress all over 
the country, distributing its liability in a most 
conservative manner. While it will be the policy 
of this company to pay more than ordinary atten- 
tion to the interests allied with the company, it is 
not the intention to take a large amount of liabil- 
ity on any one risk. No risk will be written for 
more than $2,500, subject to one fire. 

The company will be started with a list of stock- 
holders all on tte same basis. Not over fifty 
shares of stock will be sold to any one interest and 
control by one interest or combination of interests 
will be prevented by agreement in advance, signed 
by every stockholder, giving a holding committee, 
to be selected by the stockholders, first option on all 
stock offered for sale at book value. 

This committee has given much time and thought 
to this investigation, with a desire to present to this 
association a plan of mutual interest and benefit to 
all. They are unanimous in the belief that this 
proposition will afford relief and profit in an abso- 
lutely legitimate manner. Already nearly 600 shares 
have been subscribed or. pledged by representative 
members of our association. 

No immediate cash outlay is necessary. The en- 
dorsement and support of the members is what is 
needed. Subscriptions may be made to the chairman 
of this committee with the understanding that same 
may be paid for when a sufficient amount is sub- 
scribed to incorporate and commence business, pay- 
ments then to be made in such instalments as may 
be determined upon. 

This committee places its endorsement upon this 
proposition, and as the success of the plan rests 
with the individual members, we hope your response 
will be immediate, and that you will take advantage 
of this opportunity for a safe and profitable invest- 
ment, which will yield satisfactory returns in divi 
dends and large benefits in other ways. 


representative Fire Insurance 


JAMES S. AGAR, 

JAMES W. GARNEAU, 

ROBERT H. HUNTER, 
Committee. 


Explanation of the Report. 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report, gentlemen; and I would like to say 
a few words on that report. It was very 
kind of you to put the confidence in the com- 
mittee that you did, in looking up the data 
and the good points in this insurance busi- 
ness, and we went along very conscientiously, 
thinking that we were doing just right, and 
thinking that it was a good thing for this 
association; and we more than think so now. 
We may not have handled it just as ideally 
as we might have done, but the plan which 
we have outlined in this report is, I think, 
the best, and when the stock is all signed for 
and subscribed, we will then advise you at 
what time the money is to be paid. 

We cannot he'p thinking this is a good 
thing when we see that some people are 
making a great deal of.money off of our in- 
dustry, and when we figure that in the last 
five years, taking the statements of 115 mem- 
bers, that there has come to be $40,000,000 
of insurance in force, that their dividends, or 
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premiums paid, amount to something like 
$750,000 a year, and their loss is only 25% 
or 30% of that. 

Now, it is not anything to this committee, 
gentlemen, but it is for the love of our asso- 
ciation that we are very zealous in this 
matter. It is nothing to any of us person- 
ally. We want you to be just as much in- 
terested in it as we are. If you do not think 
well of it, all well and good; but this is our 


way of expressing our feelings toward the 
good of this association. 

I would like to hear somebody else on this 
insurance business before we put the report 
before this body. We have visited various 
of our cities and have talked with some of 
our representative members. There were 
other places which we could not reach. Gen- 
eral Ryan, let us hear what you may have 
to say about this. 


ADDRESS BY GENERAL MICHAEL RYAN 


GENERAL MICHAEL RYAN: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ Asso 
ciation: 

I am much obliged to our worthy President for 
calling on me, because I should not like to have a 
meeting like this adjourn without my having had 


my say-so in it. 


I want to say, before discussing the question at 
hand, that I am sincerely delighted at being pres- 
ent this morning and in looking over this assembly. 


It was the dream of my life, gentlemen, that some 


time and somewhere we could get the meat pack- 
ers of the United States together, banded together 
for our common interest and our common good; and 


I say that that dream has been realized more than 
my most sanguine expectations. 
I am proud to look over this assembly and see 


here the representatives of America’s greatest indus- 
try from than thirty-five States and 
than eighty-nine cities of this country. We have 
come animated by one spirit, and that is to put that 
great industry on a better plane than 
it ever this 
morning is Meat 
Packers’ Association year 
we thought had a great and so 
did, but now find that a greater 
not only in numbers but in enthusiasm. (Applause.) 

I do not much you all 
made in the last year, but I do know that we have 
all grown very rich in experience. 
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(Laughter and ap- 


plause.) There were some surprises, too. One was 
last winter, when we packed hogs at four and a 
half cents. It looked as if the old times had come 
back again, and come to stay. 

Now, I don’t know how you feel about it, but I 
do not think there is a more pleasant, a more de 
lightful, a more fascinating business on this eart) 


than packing hogs in the winter time, in good frosty 


weather, with $1.50 a head in sight. (Laughter and 
applause.) I have never tried anything else. But, 
gentlemen, it did not look quite so good in July: 
and the experiences of the last three months have 
been so painful that I will not discuss them. 

I met with a little surprise or two myself. 1 
went away on a little vacation last August, and we 


had a cellar full of dry salt meats, bellies and sides. 








Sides were worth eight cents then and bellies nine 
When I came back sides had advanced to ten and 
bellies to eleven. I made a bee line for the cellar 
Imagine my consternation when that cellar looked 
like’ one of these full dinner pails which had been 
hit by the panic. I was told that it all went out 
on orders We get orders very thick when tlh 
market is not quite so high. (Laughter.) 

Well, gentlemen, I do not know what to say to 
you now Here are hogs at six and a half cents 
for I do not know how much low 
they are going to get Corn is high, and the future 
is not looking very prosperous. I might say that 
the pork packing industry is in a sort of statu quo 

That needs a little interpretation to gentlemen 
who have not had a classical education. (Laughter.) 
A Kentucky friend of mine was telling me that up 
in one of their towns in Kentucky during t! Russ 
Japanese war, General Kuropatkin was talked very 
much about. The dispatches were coming in. every 
day “Kuropatkin advancing,’’ ‘‘Kuropatkin retreat 
ing,’’ ‘‘Kuropatkin holding his own,’’ etc,, and one 
Cay a message came in which said ‘‘Kuropatkin i 
sta‘u qu The boys did not quite understand that 
and they took it up to an old school master, and he 
put « hix glasses 

“Well,”’ he said, ‘‘boys, this admits of a liberal 
translation ‘Kuropatkin in statu quo, means that 
Kuropatkin is in a hell of a fix."’ (Laughter and ap 
plause 

Gentlemen, I don’t want to make an unkind allu 
sion to the effect that we are in statu quo. There 
is one of the cardinal virtues that the pork packers 
always preserve We may be weak in our faith 
and cold our charity, but we never abandon hope, 
Seo let us hope for the best. 


Now, some of the reports that have been read here 
have listened to with great interest, 
I am asked to speak on one, I might as 
all in. 

that Americans are the greatest meat 
world. Our English had 
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my down 
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things of the 
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home for American consumption. You can not grow 
beef any too good for the American nowadays, be- 
eause he has the money to pay for it and he 
wants it. 

So it is with pork. Thirty-five years ago the con- 
sumption of fresh pork was very limited, with 
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the exception of a few spare ribs end tenderloins 
and sau in fres -atlber Little if any fresa 
pork was used in the summer time Now enormous 
quantities of fresi pork coming from the hogs that 
are slaughtered all the year round is produced, and 
it goes into univers] consumotion all over this 
country, becav<« 2 heen fornd to be sound an 
healthy and nutritious 

And the consumption of meats of al) kinds is 
increasing It seems to keep pace with the growth 








and prosperity of the country. The working classes 
who heretofore could afford to eat meat only two or 
three times a week now think something is missing 
if it is not qn the table three times a day. And 
we know that we have the healthiest, the strongest 
and brightest, the most active and the most endur- 
ing workingmen in the world. 

I thought that this Meat Inspection Law and this 
Pure Food Law would be a hamper and would 
embarrass our trade and perhaps demoralize the 
business. I was not very much in favor of them 
at the beginning. We now know that the recon- 
struction of our packing houses cost us very large 
sums of money, and also the condemnation of live- 
stock for the first year. But now that these laws 
have been in operation and full swing for two years, 
considering the vastness of our meat industry, I 
stand before you, gentlemen, and say that we are 
fortunate in having such laws. (Applause.) 

We know that the slaughter houses and the pack- 
ing houses of this country are at the present time 
in the very highest state of sanitary protection. We 
know that the strictest cleanliness and neatness is 
enforced in the slaughtering of stock and in the 
handling of meats. There is not a package of meat 
that leaves any of your houses that does not bear 
the legend ‘‘U. 8S. inspected and passed.’’ 

Gentlemen, what does that mean? It means that 
Unde Sam certifies that the contents of that pack- 
age are sound and healthy and wholesome, and that 
the figures on the outside of the parcel represent 
true, full and honest weights and measures. And 
with such laws in force we are certainly ahead of 
other meat-producing countries all over the world. 


The merchant in the remotest parts of the world 
in giving an order will certainly give a preference 
to that whose government certifies to the 
soundness of the goods and honesty of the merchant. 
He will give his orders to that nation of merchants 
who combine together, as we have done, for a good 


country 


parpoce, a great purpose, and who adopt as our 
standard of business that command given by the 
Almighty to the human race two thousand years 


“Thou 


The reports we have heard here and which you 
have adopted approve of the meat inspection and the 
food laws, gentlemen, and you never did a 
better thing than by moving and unanimously adopt- 
ing and recommending these laws. It puts us on a 

It the interest of a sounder 
higher commercial integrity and a 
square deal for everybody. That is where we put 
and the American Meat Packers’ 
planting itself firmly on that rock 
its prosperity, its success and 


shalt not steal.’’ 
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The Question of Fire Insurance. 
The 


insurance 


question before us now, gentlemen, is the 
No doubt you all have given it 
have I. And of the many 
the Executive Committee and the 
of this association, I know of 


redound more to our benefit than 


business. 


some thought, and so 


things proposed by 
for the good 
that will 
the organizing and building up of that insurance com- 
pany. It is a fact 


officers 
nothing 
that we have been defenseless in 


many things, and especially have we been discrimi- 
the matter of This, 
an opportunity individual 


packer to share in those enormous profits with which 


nated against in insurance. 


gentlemen, gives to each 


outside insurance companies have been paying big 
dividends at our expense. 

It is a common-sen:e and a business proposition, 
eud while there has been a little apathy in the 
beginnin still fair progress has been made, and 
I am glad that the committee, through Mr, Hunter, 
has reported that already a hundred thousand dollars 


the stock has been subscribed; and I hope, before 


t!is meat packers’ convention adjourns that you 
will give this matter some t ight and give the as- 
susance before you leave here that the whole of the 

ec has been subscribed and the insurance com- 
pony launched out into the sea of business. 

There is one thing, gentlemen, as business men, 
en which you will agree with me, and that is that 
t_e great success of a business depends entirely 
on the management. We have had the singular good 
fortune to secure the services of an able and ex- 


perienced insurance man in the person of Mr. Hunter. 


He has gone into the matter thoroughly. He is a 
man whose reputation is above reproach in every- 
thing. No one can say a single word against him, 


and he has never yet been connected with a failure. 


So, gentlemen, we are on the right road, on the 
right track, and I hope that before this convention 
adjourns that each individual member will sign his 
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nameé as a subscriber for a certain amount of stock 
in this insurance company, and let that branch of 
our institution get busy right away. (Applause.) 


(The President thereupon inquired the 
pleasuge of the meeting in reference to the 
report of the Committee on Fire Insurance; 
whereupon it was moved, seconded and 
unanimously carried that the report be 
adopted.) 


Present Agar and Roth With Loving Cups. 


GENERAL RYAN: Gentlemen, we all know 
that it is a very nice thing to do good for 
others. The consciousness of having assisted 
in a good work is in itself a good reward. 
But, gentlemen, it is also very nice for one 
who does such work to know that it is ap- 
preciated; and you are standing here at this 
moment, gentlemen, to show your appreciation 
and gratitude for the splendid services that 
have been rendered by your president, Mr. 
Agar. (Applause.) 


Since his induction into office a year ago 
the association has nearly doubled in num- 
bers and has quadrupled in enthusiasm. It 
was thought that it would be a graceful act, 
and one voicing the sentiment of this asso- 
ciation, if the other officers should present 
to Mr. Agar a token of their appreciation. 
And in thinking over the various articles that 
are usually presented on such occasions, we 
thought that that which would be dearest 
and most appreciated would be a loving cup. 

(A very fine silver loving cup was at this 
point presented to the President.) 

Mr. President Agar, in the name of and on 
behalf of my fellow members of this Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association, I tender you 
this loving cup. It is valuable in two ways. 
In one way.as a beautiful souvenir of the 
happy event, and in another it will remind 
you of how your splendid services to this as- 
sociation are appreciated by your fellow 
members. No matter who may succeed you 
or who has preceded you, James 8. Agar will 
be known on our records as The Little Giant 


of the American Meat’ Packers’ Association. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

PRESIDENT AGAR: 
“all in.” I thank you. (Applause.) 


MR. J. W. GARNEAU: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, after listening to the eloquent re- 
marks of General Ryan, it seems foolish for’ 
me to appear on the same platform. They 
say that bread is the staff of life, that the 
meat which we all consume gives bone and 
sinew; but it takes money to buy bread and 
meat, and next to life itself, money is the 
most important thing to have around the 
house, as we all know. Next to having 
money, the next most important thing is to 
take care of it, to have it put in a safe place, 
in safe hands. We have been very fortunate 
in having for our treasurer a man of ability, 
of integrity and high standing, the watchman 
of our treasury, from the banks of Ohio, Mr. 
Joseph Roth, of Cincinnati. (Applause.) 

As a slight token of appreciation of the 
services which he has rendered us and the 
many hours he has spent in our service, in 
looking after our funds, we wish to present 
to him this loving cup. We do so with our 
heartfelt thanks for his services and with 
best wishes for his prosperity and happiness. 
( Applause.) 

MR. ROTH: I do not know how to thank 
you, but I certainly appreciate it from the 
bottom of my heart, and I thank you all. 

(A recess was here taken until 2 o’clock 
P. M.) 


SECOND SESSION 


Monday, 2 p. m., October 12, 1908. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: The 
first paper that we have before us is one 
that is very important in the operation of 
a packinghouse. This paper is to be read 
by a gentleman who is thoroughly familiar 
with the matter, and from whom we may 
expect to learn a great deal, Mr. Lewis E. 
Birdseye of the Schwarzchild & Sulzberger 
Company. (Applause.) 


Gentlemen, I am 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


By Lewis E. Birdseye, Schwarzschild &» Sulzberger 
Company, New York. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

In the preparation of this paper I have kept in mind 
the request of the chair- 
man of the Programme 
Committee that its read- 
ing consume not over 
twenty minutes. I 
not sorry that this 
limitation precludes a 
general argument of my 
topic, as many of you 
are members of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Credit Men, and any 
discussion of the hack- 


am 





neyed subject of mercantile credits, unless in a 
particularly attractive form, would be without in- 
terest and doubtless without merit. 


The affiliated branches of this Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation have their numerous meetings and dinners, 
and it does seem to a regular attendant as though 
there could be no new presentation of the subject. 
The credit man, however, cannot suffer himself to be 
bored by this eternal discussion, for the vitals of the 
business with which is connected are under his 
eare. In fact, he has no need to be, for the ever- 
changing conditions make his work peculiarly interest- 
ting, and if is a close student and has a good 
memory he stores up a fund of knowledge and ex- 
perience the application of which is of inestimable 
benefit to his house. 

Some of you are your own credit men—hence your 
accounts are in good hands and the changes that may 
be brought about for the good of the cause are to you 
personally of the same importance as to the principals 
who direct the policies of their credit departments, or 
the credit men who are competent and seek a wise 
course to pursue. 

The business of the American packers is confined 
to comparatively few corporations, The conditions 
surrounding its credits are seldom touched upon by 
post-prandial orators who aim to enlighten their 
hearers as to credits in general. We deal largely in 


he 


he 








a perishable product; we sell this product in many 
cases to a poor class of tradesmen. In some sections, 
New Orleans for instance, we call them ‘‘‘mushrooms,”’ 
though unlike this plant they go in the night. Per- 
haps they may be more aptly likened to the Arab, 
who folds his tent and silently steals away. 


Relations with the Small Butcher. 


The faults arising from the packers’ contractual 
relations with this class of tradesmen are not without 
remedy; neither is the butcher the only one to be 
blamed for the evils that have crept into our busi- 
ness. 

Now, the shop butcher is the most important ele- 
ment we have to consider. Through him we reach 
directly the consuming public. He forms the vast 
bulk of our beef trade and uses no small quantity 
of cured and canned products. His trade is sought, 
after assiduously, and the names of his kind cover 
our ledgers, both active and suspense. Taken as a 
class, he is a good, honest, hardworking man, his only 
handicap being lack of capital; that is, lack of 
capital to do business as he would like to do and as 
he sees others do it. 

This brings me to my point. Every journeyman has 
aspirations to own a shop. On an easy beef market 
he finds it takes but little nerve to rent a stand, and 
after paying a month’s rent in advance he approaches 
the fixture dealer—who requires but little money down 
—the ice man and the packer, both of whom furnish 
goods on credit. He opens for business, and for a 
time may prosper. 

The little capital of which he was possessed is soon 
invested in book accounts. Then, that he may con- 
tinue to feed the yawning maw of this great public 
of ours, he is compelled to go to the packer and ask 
for more credit. Or what amounts to the same thing, 
he drags on his payments until we awake to find he 
owes two to three weeks’ bills. 

Now here is where the credit man becomes a good 
asset to your business. He should be alive to catch 
the first signs of lack of capital, especially with a 


new customer. It should be his endeavor, er yours if 


you watch your own accounts, to inquire and satisfy 
himself as to conditions surrounding the customer’s 
affairs, and if he finds this man doing as many have 
who have gone before—that is, buying new 
ledgers to carry his book accounts—firmly and convine- 
ingly say ‘‘No.’’ 

Any weakness in this respect is folly. It is a 
mistaken kindness to allow him to become hopelessly 
involyed; a as well, when you consider it 
your own standpoint. -Experience has shown me 
that-but one butcher in ten recovers his prestige after 
a period of free crediting by the packer. Is it not 
better that you consider this and lose the one, should 
a refusal of excessive credit mean the loss of his 
trade, rather than establish a miserable precedent, 


done 


mistake, 
from 


The Growing Credit Habit. 


The United States is fast adopting the customs of 
foreign countries in the matter of credit by the re- 
tailer to the consumer. The good old times when the 
little fellow could make a venture with good pros- 
pects, because he could depend on cash for his prod- 
uct, are no longer with us, and the result is a will- 
ingness to trade on credit and often to make extended 
credit a bait to catch orders. Some department stores 
openly solicit charge accounts, though I fail to see 
that these are more prosperous than those doing busi- 
ness for cash, and boasting of it. 

Credit is a good thing, and we can not trade with- 
out it. As a matter of convenience alone it is of 
immense value, and we are ready to offer this good 
thing to all whom we deem worthy. But when it 
ceases to be merely a convenience, and becomes a 
matter of capital with which the dealer 
may conduct his business, the aspect of credit takes 
a different hue. I hold that the packers are not in 
business for this purpose—but how foolish the state- 
ment seems when we cast our eyes over some of our 
risks. 

It is to explain how a dealer increases 
his account; the process is so insidious. He drags a 
little for a week or two, then recovers for a time. 
3ut he seems to feel his way, so that before we know 
it the account means two or three weeks’ supply for 
him. That the money is on his books is all you learn 
when you approach him, and if you are wise you will 
stop right there. He is involved—the greatest kind- 
ness you can do him is to protect him from himself 
and refuse to allow his condition to become hopeless. 

It is better to prevent such conditions by having an 
understanding with your customer that payments are 
to be made by a certain day. Secure his promise to 
live up to the terms of credit you grant; then, when 
he fails to pay, you have an excellent argument by 
asking him to keep his agreement. If there is a good 
reason why he can’t, he will tell you. If no reason 
exists, sufficient to you, then good business judgment 
demands that further credit shall cease until exist- 
ing indebtedness is paid. 


furnishing 


uot easy 


Poor Policy to Allow Extended Credit. 


I am firmly convinced that it is not good judgment 
to allow extended credit on our products, and I 
speak with the experience of years behind me. The 
stock of the average market is exhausted each week. 
It is not like a grocery, clothing or hardware store, 
where it is often good business to take advantage of 
a low market to load up warerooms and shelves, 
which process involves long dating and large credits. 
Here are visible assets. 

But the meat perforce sells 
article; he can not load up for more 
or two. Is it good business for us to 
that our account represents two, three, or even more 
weeks’ supply? Has he anything to show for the 
amount he is involved, except his accounts receivable, 
80 per cent. of which are doubtful? 

Stern experience answers the questions fer me, and 
I reckon the disgruntled little shop man who scorn- 
fully called me the ‘‘cash man’’ has lived to thank 
me. For when he showed me $300 on his books, $300 
in fixtures that were three years old, $50 cash on 
hand, and owing $400, I said: ‘‘No, you're in too 
deep; more credit will swamp you.’’ He mulled it 
over, after delivering his epinion of me, and hustled 
for enough from what was due him to buy stock that 
week, refusing to credit anyone, and that man te-day 
is good in any market for his weekly wants. 

When a failure occurs among this small fry, I am 
reminded of the story of the Northern man who went 
South. The first his family heard of him was a 
telegram from the coroner which read something like 
this: ‘‘John is dead.’’ The family wired back: ‘Ship 
remains to Brooklyn; what did he die of?’’ The an- 
swer came: ‘“There ain’t no remains. He was kicked 
by a mule.”’ ; 


dealer a_ perishable 
than a week 


so trast him 
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The point I wish to bring out is that this loose 
distribution of your capital is a wrong to every party 
concerned. The human nature of the recipient of 
excessive credit is against him. It takes business 
acumen on the part of the grantor to offset this. Our 
duty is clear. So much for the shop butcher and the 
product he buys. 


Wrong Policy Pursued with Provisions. 

Many of the foregoing remarks apply to provisions. 
The nominal on fresh meats are weekly; on 
cured products, thirty’ days. We are not concerned 
with the origin of the practice—the evils attending 
it to-day demand our attention. 

Here is a commodity you buy in the raw state and 
may spot cash for it. You pay cash for the freight 
to your plant. You continue the cash outlay by labor, 
etc., until you place the finished article on the mar- 
ket, and then you sell it on thirty days’ credit. How- 
ever, this paper is not concerned with the margin of 
profit shown by your books after this long-winded 
transaction has been consummated, but the dispenser 
of credit should be interested in the quick return of 
dis employers’ capital. 

Years ago a movement was started to establish pro- 
visions on a basis more equitable to the packer. It 
was contended that terms of one half of 1 per cent., 
ten days, should be the only discount allowed, and 
that thirty-day terms be absolutely barred. Lack of 
concerted action killed this plan, though I know that 
some of my Contemporaries have striven in this direc- 
tion and successfully, too. The idea is thoroughly 
meritorious aud should recefve the endorsement of 
every packer, large or small. 

Determining credit risks on large buyers of our 
cured products is happily not so intricate a problem 
as with the shop butcher. The mercantile agencies 
become of value where our risks are in excess of 
moderate amounts. A house demanding considerable 
credit must needs have a proportionate showing in 
assets, and in many cases the statement made to a 
mercantile agency is sufficient for the credit man to 
enable him to render a decision. 

It Is not an equitable proposition for any house to 
expect credit, yet show an unwillingness to make a 
complete exposition of its affairs. Such an attitude 
creutes suspicion, and even if you decide to ‘‘take a 
chance,’* the very fact that you have little or no real 
knowledge of your debtor’s affairs creates a most un- 
satisfactory state of mind, and a corresponding lack 
of confidence. The same man who demands large 
credit of you, or in other words asks you to invest 
your money in his business through the medium of 
credit, and waxes indignant if you dare question his 
financial affairs, will humbly make any mavner of 
statement over his signature to his bank should he 
wish to borrow from it. Is there any difference be- 
tween the bank loaning him money and the packer de- 
fivering products on credit? 

In some States a man may be liable for criminal 
proseceution if it can be shown that he obtained 
credit by means of a false financial statement to a 
mercantile agency. This is an excellent measure and 
does not deter a well-disposed individual, firm or cor- 
poration from fulfilling this part of its mercantile 
duty. I cal) it a duty—it will become a mercantile 
necessity before many years. 


terms 


Attorneys and Collection Agencies. 

Now a word about attorneys. Lawyers are a neces- 
gary adjunct to our business, in their place. Don’t 
try to be your own lawyer or expect your credit man 
to be one. Questions arise almost daily that no lay- 
man is competent to answer, and the trained mind of 
a disciple of the law may often save a false move 
with an attendant loss of money. 

Collection agencies, with a few shining exceptions, 
are to be avoided. This game is as old as ‘‘green 
goods,’’ but one constantly hears of a fake collector 
of accounts making a haul by means of his attractive 


propositions. An attorney with an eye for your in- 
terests may be found a good investment, and the 
legal work attending collections is more easily 


watched when in the hands of one energetic lawyer. 

The short. time allotted me precludes further dis- 
cussion. I have endeavored to set forth a few in- 
stances wherein conditions may be changed for the 
good of our business, and the need that exists for the 
application of sound and common sense to every-day 
affairs. No custom based on other than good prin- 
ciples will endure, yet a world of harm is done be- 
fore we realize that we are working along lines that 
lead to ultimate embarrassment. 

No business man is too small to apply sane methods 
to his dealings with the world. We should be quick 
to copy that which is good and equally quick to 
eliminate that which works harm to buyer or seller. 


Few failures come through rascality, though we 
must ever be alive to this element. The vast majority 


of dealers 


pay, and pay willingly, as long as they 
are able, and only when hard pressed and seeking 
any kind of relief do they do those stra ige things 
that cause so much sorrow to the credit man. 

Let me ask of you again to save the small and 
middle class dealer from himself. Refuse him credit 
when you know it can do him no good. A man out 
of debt is happy, and he will keep his self-respect 
as well as yours if he owes you only that which he 
Can readily pay. 

THE PRESIDENT: A very instructive 


reading on credits and collections, 
men. 


We have with us today, members of the 


gentle- 


American Meat Packers’ Association, a dis- 
tinguished gentleman whom two or three 
years ago we probably looked on with a 
little bit of anxiety, and kind of wanted to 
show our teeth; but through the lovable 
disposition of this gentleman who has been 
appointed to look after the consumers’ wel- 
fare, as well as the packers’, in this great 
industry of ours, appointed by our govern- 
ment, he has endeared himself not only to 
the public but to every packer in these 
United States, and every member in this As- 
sociation. I take pleasure, gentlemen, in 
introducing to you the Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. A. D. Melvin. 


ADDRESS BY DR. A. D. MELVIN 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

How do you expect me to say anything after 
such a very elaborate introduction as your chair- 
man has made? I am sure I am not worthy of ail 
the good that he has said of me. If I am not, 
however, it is only because I have not been able, 
and not because I have not tried. I am sorry 


that I come before you without a prepared address, 
and I really must ask your indulgence in that mat- 
ter, as I have not had an opportunity to prepare one. 
Your very and efficient secretary has not 
given me a moment’s peace till I consented to come 
here (applause) and I was very glad to be able to 


energetic 





JOSEPH L. 


ROTH 
(John C. Roth Packing Co.) 


Re-elected Treasurer of the Association. 


arrange to stop over here to-day and meet him 
and you folks. 

I am now on my way to Ames, lowa, where our 
Department has a small farm rented, and where 


for several years we have been making experiments 


with a view of finding some remedy to prevent hog 
cholera; and our recent experiments have shown 
conclusively that we have reached a _ solution of 
that problem. These experiments have been con- 


firmed by experimenters in this country and abroad. 
This very important question to you folks be- 
cause you know what serious losses you have had at 
the farmers are 


is a 


times from this disease. Of course 


the greatest sufferers, because the majority of the 
diseased hogs die before they are shipped. 

1 think that you would all be interested in this 
and it is a message that I would like to 
lay before you. You understand the immense amount 
of work it wonld be, almost an impossible task, 
for the general government to undertake to stamp 
out hog cholera in the United States; we have 
adopted the plan of inviting the various States to 
our experimental farm and there they can observe 
our operations, with a view of each State equip- 
ping itself to perform this work for itself. This 
is the third meeting we will have at Ames, and it 
will include invitations to the authorities of every 
State and Territory in the United States. Many of 
these States have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of witnessing this work, but others have 
not. I think each State which has any interest 
whatever in its livestock industry should take up this 
matter vigorously. 

To briefly explain what this is: We obtain an im- 
mune hog, a hog immuned to cholera, and in this 
hog we inject the blood of a diseased hog and in 
that way this immune hog acquires what is called 
a hyper-immunity. Then we take from the tall 
of the hyper-immuned hog a certain quantity of 
blood, and from that extract the serum. This serum 
is the agent which protects the hog; but in connec- 
tion with this serum we use on the healthy hog a 
small amount of diseased blood. This diseased 
blood is injected into the hog simultaneously, and 
in that way he acquires an immunity, so that he 
will not contract disease if he were exposed to it; 
that is, cholera. fs 

Now what I have been trying to have done 13} 
for each State to divide the State into districts!” 
and each district have a representative, who should 
be a veterinary surgeon, and into whose hands this 
serum and diseased blood is placed. In the event 
of an outbreak of cholera in his district it should 
be his duty to proceed there immediately and inject 
all the hogs in that herd and in the herds of farmers 
surrounding, and in that way cut off the spread 
of the disease, I believe that if this scheme was 
thoroughly well organized and vigorously enforced, 
that in a comparatively short time—perhaps four or 
five years—cholera would be almost a thing un- 
known, and it would mean the saving of millions 
and millions of dollars to the people, and it would 
mean an immense saving to you people here, as 
you all know. H 

I would like to impress on you the fact of the 
necessity of having this work carried out by your 
respective States. As I say, a number of States 
have already commenced this work. Others are 
indifferent, and others who would do it find them- 
selves unprovided with funds to inaugurate this 
work. 


matter, 


Thanks Packers for Their Co-operation. 

On our meat inspection work I do not think I need 
to dwell at any very great length. We have ail 
been corresponding more or less, directly and in- 


directly, through our inspectors and others. It 
was an immense undertaking, as you all know, 
to inaugurate two years ago this work in the 


very limited time we had to include practically all 
establishments doing any inter-state or export busi- 
ness. It required a great deal of work on the 
part of the government, and it would never have 
reached a successful end if it had not been for the 


hearty co-operation of you gentlemen. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

I feel safe in saying that to-day the United 
States, so far as inter-state and export business 


is concerned, and that will include necessdrily 
a very great proportion of all the meat business ‘of 
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the country, that we have here to-day the most ef- 
dcient inspection in the world. (Applause.) 

We have worked right ahead on it. Many of the 
stablishments which were built years ago without 
regard to sanitary methods must necessarily be ce- 
placed in a few years with other buildings, These 
other buildings must be constructed directly along 
sanitary lines, with a view of course, to the meth- 
ods of preparing meat products. 

A short time ago I was in one of our principal 
cities and in the city was a representative from the 
German Government, whose duty it is to report on 
all matters pertaining to agriculture and similar 
industries. After visiting a number of the plac2s 
in this city, and in commenting upon it afterwards, 
he lifted his hat and said he had that day seen 
an establishment which was the finest of any 
he had ever seen in the world, including Europe. 
I think that speaks well for our industry in this 
country. 

The Department is anxious to meet with success 
in the agricultural industries of the United States, 
and you gentlemen are in that class. It is through 
you that the farmer places his products in the 
hands of the consumers; and it is through you to 
a very great extent that foreign markets are reached 
and the product of the farmer finally finds a suitable 
market. We are endeavoring, and with all our 
might, to maintain such a standard that no foreign 
government can justly make any criticism against 
the meat products of this country. 

We have to assume a middle position in our work, 
and I am sure you are well aware that it is 
necessary for us to represent not only you meat 
packers, but also the consumer. It is our duty 
to see that only such products as are fit for his 
consumption should reach him. 

I do not think that I have anything especial to 
say further that what I have said. I desire w 
thank you for your attention and your hearty recep- 


PACKINGHOUSE 


tion, and I am glad to be present and meet you all. 
(Applause.) 

GENERAL RYAN: Mr. President: I 
think we all understood that Dr. Melvin 
was a big man mentally, but we never knew 
till now that he was a big man physically 
(laughter), and that he would pass for a 
good pork packer himself. (Laughter.) I 
never saw one of them yet of that size who 
was not good, and that accounts for our 
treatment at the hands of the doctor as 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
(Applause.) So now we recognize that both 
mentally and physically Dr. Melvin is the 
right man in the right place. (Long ap- 
plause. ) 

He has, sir, discharged his duty faithfully 
and impartially, but he has done it at all 
times with a friendly and a kindly dispo- 
sition towards the packing interest, for 
which we now thank him. (Applause.) 

It was well timed and gracious of Dr. 
Melvin to come. here today to deliver us 
that very eloquently brief address which 
we all enjoyed so very much, and I move 
you, sir, that as a mark of appreciation of the 
doctor’s presence in our midst we give him 
a rising vote-of thanks. (Applause, and the 
entire convention arose.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We all thank the 
doctor for his kindness in coming here to 
meet with us, and. in giving us the little 
talk that he has,’ and we want to assurxe 
him that our representatives who have been 
down to his office in Washington have been 
most royally treated, and with the utmost 
consideration. We thank you, Dr. Melvin. 

The next on the programme is a very 
interesting paper on “Packinghouse Stock 
Keeping,” by Frank L. Erion, of the Western 
Adjustment Company, Chicago. 


STOCK KEEPING 


By Frank L. Erion, Western Adjustment Co., Chicago 


Stock keeping in the meat packing industry pre- 
sents 


many perplexing and interesting problems. 
Fundamentally, the 
principles involved are 
identical with those of 
any other manufacturer, 
but in the elaboration 
necessary to comprehend 
in detail the extensive 
and varied operations of 
the modern packer, 
many enigmas arise 
which put packinghouse 
stock keeping into a 
class by itself. 

Every packer keeps stock records, which to his 
mind are complete and comprehensive enough for hiz 
business, and from a standpoint of buying live- 
stock and selling meat he is probably right. But the 
truth is that if a packer bought livestock and sold 
only the meat production thereof he would soon 
be a bankrupt. It is therefore necessary to account, 
in addition to the meat, for the natural products 
other than meat, and for the myriad by-products 
and the very large quantities of other material and 
supplies used, in order to have a complete stock 
record. 

Different departments in the office require various 
reports from the operating departments in the house, 
many of which may be incorporated into the stock 
reports, and manifold clerical work be thus avoided. 





Features of a Stock-keeping System. 


A stock-keeping system should be complete enough 
to furnish the following: 

FIRST: SALES DEPARTMENT.—This department 
must have a daily report showing correctly the 
amount of salable stock on hand or in process of 
manufacture, and if in process at what point it ts, 
and when it will be finished. The importance of this 
is realized by every packer and needs no urging, 
for without such information the Sales Department 
would be seriously handicapped and probably much 
loss result, 

SECOND: PURCHASING DEPARTMENT.—This 
department should be furnished with reports giving 
full information concerning livestock and supplies. 
The livestock buyers are invariably given full infor- 
mation, and this point needs no urging. But the 
question of what packers are pleased to term 


“‘minor supplies’ is often neglected, although some 
of them are almost as important to the successful 
operation of a plant as is. the livestock itself. This 
neglect of the supply question is more costly than 
is realized, and often results in quick purchases at 
exorbitant prices which might be easily avoided if 
proper records were kept. 

THIRD: INSURANCE DEPARTMENT.—Stock rec- 
ords should enable this department to keep accurate 
account of the values in each building, so that the 
property may be properly insured. If this is done 
and a fire occurs, the loss sustained may be effectively 
and actually proven in a remarkably short space of 
time, and much vexatious delay avoided. 

FOURTH: ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT.—This 
department includes the inventory division. Althongh 
the practical stock records show quantities only, if 
they are properly shown and a complete record kept 
the work of pricing and extending the items may 
be quickly accomplished as occasion requires, thus 
making it possible for the packer to know in a very 
short time the actual value of the stock and sup- 
plies in his plant, without the necessity of an actual 
inventory except at stated periods. 


Stock Records Are Possible and Profitable. 

No two packers operate exactly alike, in fact, 
the big packers who operate plants at several points 
probably do not operate any two of them as ‘Siamese 
twins.’’ For this reason tedious detail will be omit- 
ted, because if it was worked out to fit the “‘HAM 
AM” plant on the river, it would probably be a mls- 
fit in Chicago. However, stock records sufficiently 
complete to cover the ground outlined above are pos- 
sible at any plant, and if kept will be found profit- 
able, particularly in the larger plants, where there 
are many reports required by the whims of the 
heads of departments which may be avoided under a 
proper system of stock-keeping, 

From an accounting standpoint the stock-keeper 
belongs in the kindergarten class. All he has to do 
is to keep an account of what comes in and what 
goes out, and this without regard to value, but upon 
a pound and piece basis only. This certainly 
seems a simple matter, and so it is. But the multi- 
plicity of finished product made from one source of 
raw material, which product varies with the 


Generalities in the packing business based on 
average figures covering long periods of time are 
fairly accurate, but detailed figures covering each 
day’s operations are fast becoming an absolute neces- 
sity. Every bullock killed does not yield a pair of 
horns, nor an ox tail, neither does every hog killed 
yield No. 1 casings or fancy meats. 


Illustration of the Complete System Neces- 
sary. 

Stock records should begin with the purchase of 
raw material—that is, live stock—and should end 
only with the final disposition of all product. As 
soon as the animals are weighed to the packer in the 
yards they should be taken into account, and followed 
through the various departments and processes. 

Take the Beef Department for illustration, and 
consider one day’s operation. Necessarily, we start 
with the ‘‘Balance on hand from previous day’’—this 
applies to various products and supplies. In the 
livestock end, after the previous day’s balance has 
been carried forward, the next thing to be con- 
sidered is the day’s purchases, following which comes 
direct shipments received (if any), the total of these 
items being the total receipts. 

On the other side of the report must be considered 
the shipments of live cattle (if any), and next the 
umber of head killed. This number should be 
divided into three heads, one. being; for, carcasses 
sent to cooler, another for those condemned, and a 
total of these items is the total credit, and the dif- 
ference between it and the total receipts must be 
third for those that died during the drive. The 


~ the quantity on hand. This total on hand should be 
‘shown in one column, 


and immediately following 
it should be shown the segregation into the various 
insurance sections or yards. 

The process of killing has opened the way for many 
charges to various departments, and allows a view 
of several interesting problems: 


Problems in Making the Charges. 


The bullock is first ‘‘knocked’’ (never mind how) 
and then rolled out on the floor. Next it is 
shackled and hung up, following which it is ‘‘stuck,"’ 
and as the life blood flows the stock keeper realizes 
that he has to account for that blood to the Beef 
Department, and charge it to the proper department 
or account. The next butcher skins out the bead, 
then cuts it off, and at once the stock keeper has 
to account for the tongue, brain, horns, cheekmeat, 
meat extract, glue, tallow, fertilizer, bones, etc. 
As the carcass passes on through the ‘‘bed’’ it yields 
shanks, hoofs, casings, liver, heart, melts, sinews, 
tripe, oleo fat, tallow, hide, switch, tail, etc., and 
finally the carcass itself. 

All this varied yield should be accounted for in 

detail; if the plant is a large one the different prod- 
ucts are charged to the various departments, but in 
any event if the packer wisbes to know the product 
obtained from his livestock purchase, account must 
be kept in some manner. 
- Many of the items are subject to arbitrary treat- 
ment, and very accurate accounting may be made by 
basing charges on exhaustive tests. At stated 
periods, when actual inventory of all product is taken, 
the accuracy of the arbitrary charges may be proven 
or disproven. 

Some of the minor beef products mentioned above 
travel through various departments, thus making their 
accounting more difficult than that of the carcass 
itself, which has few routes to travel, being usually 
sold and shipped in quarters, or sent to the cutting 
room. In the latter case it meets with different 
treatment, according to its quality, the condition of 
the market and season of the year. Many different 
cuts are made, some of which are sold fresh, others 
cured, etc., etc. So far as the stock keeper fs con- 
cerned, it is the same old story. His duty Is to ae- 
count for what comes into the cutting room, from 
whence it comes, and to properly charge what goes 
out to the department that receives it. 

Packers usually ‘‘test’’ each separate purchase 
of cattle, in order to know the exact results, and in 
doing so sometimes carry the matter to an extreme, 
On the killing bed the ‘‘drop’’ of each purchase is 
easily accounted for if charged to the department 
to which delivery is made. Shipments of carcasses 
may also be easily credited against any ‘‘purchasa,”’ 
but if the carcasses are sent to the cutting room, 
the ‘‘purchase’’ should then receive final credit based 
on the cutting yield, and no effort made to carry 





qualities, conditions, etc., tends to make the stock 
keeper an important factor in the plant operation 
and accounting. 


ts for separate purebases beyond that polot. 
A No. 8 loin is worth just as °much from one 
purchase as it is from another, atid so with any 
other cut, leaving mo room for any segregation be- 
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yond this point, and any attempt at such segregation 
is useless. 


Problems in the Pork Department. 

PORK DEPARTMENT.—This department presents 
the same problems as above considered. It is simply 
another case of livestock, and the product and by- 
product obtained therefrom. 

If the carcasses are not shipped they are sent to 
the cutting room, and from there the cuts are de- 
livered to the various departments. No effort should 
be made to keep separate account for any ‘‘drive’’ 
of hogs beyond the cutting room; the cuts should 
be properly graded and the ‘‘drive’’ credited on tbe 
basis of actual yield, as no profit or profitable infor- 
mation can obtain by further effort to account sep- 
arately each drive. 

To illustrate this, let us say that during the winter 
packing season live hogs are purchased for 5c, pec 
Ib., and their product packed. Later on higher prices 
may be paid for hogs, but the market value of the 
hams and other product of the 5c. hog is just as 
much as it is from the higher-priced animal, and 
vice versa. 

The inauguration of a complete system of stock- 
keeping, combined with detailed accounting of opera- 
tions, is bound to be expensive, as 
careful attention must be given to each room and de- 
partment by employes 
in order that proper and correct standards may be es- 
tablished. Once this is done, the current 
expense of continuing the complete system is no 
more than continuing the haphazard system, and the 
results are infinitely more satisfactory. By their use 
the manager may check the outcome of any purchase 
of livestock or the production of any department 
based on its receipts, by making a very few figures 
on his memoranda pad, the outcome of which will 
reveal to him any ‘‘leak’’ that may be going on, 
and thus enable him to strengthen the organization 
wherever necessity requires. 


more or less 


competent and trustworthy 


however, 


How It Detects Inefficient Foremen. 

The average foreman and superintendent is pre- 
sumed to know every detail of his department, and 
many of them do, but sad to relate, there are also 
many who know so little that employes about the 
plant wonder ‘‘how they fool the boss,’’ and how 
they hold their job. A foreman or superintendent 
of the latter class is an expensive luxury, and often 
@ serious menace to the prosperity of a plant. If 
he is a suave, smooth individual, and the method of 
stock-keeping and operating accounting does not ef- 
fectually check the production of his department 
against his receipts, the unworthy employe may retain 
his position fer years, and continually drain the 
profits by his inefficiency. But if all accounting and 
stock-keeping is thorough he will reveal himself so 
effectively that an office boy may discern him. 

Nobody about a packing plant will put more ob- 
stacles in the way of proper methods than such a 
foreman, and nobody is entitled to less consideration. 
Experience has proven to many of you that such an 
employe will run to the manager with complaints 
that the ‘“‘new system” is impractical, and that he 
does not propose to give up the secrets of his depart- 


ment to every clerk in the office, etc., ete. The 
very fact that such a position is taken by bim 
should be prima facie evidence that there is some- 
thing about his department that will not bear 


thorough investigation, and should warrant an Iim- 
mediate and adequate inquiry. 

Some of these statements are broad, but they are 
based on experience, and are therefore worthy of 
consideration. 

Don’t think, Mr. Packer, that because you made a 
profit last year you received all @at was coming to 
to you. Try a practical, common-sense system of 
stock-keeping and operating accounting, and thus 
find your “‘leaks’’ and increase your net profits. 

Let us admit that there is already too much ac- 
counting and too many reports about numerous plants, 
and that it would not be advisable to increase them. 
If you are modern enough and progressive enough 
to put on an entire new suit of methods, it is quite 
possible that you can be furnished all the informa- 
tion the old system contemplated, and much that it 
rever thought of, for a great deal less than the 
old system is now costing. 


Great Value of a Stock Record. 

Some of the largest, most progressive and most 
prosperous packers, whose various plants and buifld- 
ings make hundreds of separate insurance risks, and 
whose office expense is simply enormous, and the 
“red tape’’ of whose system reminds one of the gov- 
ernment and its intermizable safeguards, cannot tell 





in what particular building or section product is lo- 
cated, except by memoranda record of their foreman. 
This record is generally consumed in case of fire. 
thus leaving Mr. Packer to prove by word of mouth 
the loss of thousands of dollars that should be proven 
by permanent and incontrovertible records. 

A permanent stock record is nothing if it cannot 
conclusively prove what property is in a given build- 
ing or section, and the importance of this cannot 
be too forcibly impressed upon you. It is quite often 
the case that while the permanent office record shows 
the exact quantity of a given product in the plant, 
it does not show the exact quantity in each build- 
ing, therefore comparatively useless for in- 
surance or adjustment purposes. 

In fact, it is for insurance purposes that the 
stock records are often found at fault—not that they 
are incorrect, but because they are incomplete, and 
there is often little if any evidence to show in which 
particular building or place the product is located. 
This lack is deplorable, particularly because it is 
unwarranted. If there is a certain total quantity 
of any product or supply, it is but a moment’s 
work to show by some designation the different 
buildings in which it is located, and the quantity 
in each building. In doing this, there is no reason for 


and is 


regarding lot numbers or other detail of pack or 
cure, because so far as the value is concerned one 
D. S. Rib is worth as much as another, and it is 


as easy to extend the value on a million pounds as 
it is a thousand pounds. 

Keeping account of supplies is not nearly so hard 
as might appear at first thought. A daily report 
of the important items and a weekly report of the 
minor items will do nicely. These reports should 
show every item of supplies used in the departments. 
In the first column should be shown the ‘‘previous 
balance,’’ and in the next the ‘“‘receipts,’’ then the 
total. On the other side should be shown the quan- 
tity used, and the difference will naturally be the 
quantity on hand. If the supplies of any one depart- 
ment are kept in more than one insurance section, 
that part in each section should be shown separately 
for the guidance of the insurance department. 

The quantity of supplies used may, for the purpose 
of this report, be based on the production of the 
department, accurate account for the first period only 
being necessary to establish this basis, At regular 


inventory time all supplies should be actually inven- 
toried and the stock report corrected accordingly. 


Rules to Be Rigidly Enforced. 


From an Insurance Department standpoint 
following rules should be rigidly enforced: 

FIRST: PRODUCT.—Have daily report from each 
department, which not only shows quantities of each 
article, but which also shows the insurance sections 
in which it is located. 

SECOND: SUPPLIES.—Have report from each de- 
partment at least once each week, giving same infor- 
mation as required concerning product. 

THIRD: VAULT.—Have any and all records con- 
cerning stock and supplies put in fire-proof vault each 
night. This refers particularly to memoranda record 
of packs and cures, etc., which is kept only by de- 
partment foreman, it being assumed that general 
office records are properly safeguarded. 

The adjustment of a fire loss requires a statement 
showing the actual sound value of all the property 
covered by the policies under the item involved, 
whether all of such property is damaged, or destroyed, 
or not. For illustration, if a small fire occurs in 
one corner of a building and does a slight damage 
of say $2,500, collectively or to building, machinery 
and stock, it is necessary to furnish the adjusters 


the 


with a statement showing in detail, separately, the 
value of building, machinery and stock, and the 
amount claimed as loss or damage on each item. 


Of course, if the property is wholly destroyed the ac 
tual value equals the actual loss, but usually prop- 
erty is not wholly destroyed, and the loss and damage 
must be figured accordingly. 

A careful system of operating accounting thet 
shows the cost of every operation, and the yield of 
every product, such as is contemplated in a complete 
system of stock-keeping, should make this operation 


comparatively simple and greatly facilitate an ad- 
justment, 
THE PRESIDENT: Very instructive in- 


deed, gentlemen, and we thank Mr. Erion. 
Next, gentlemen, I have the honor and 
the pleasure of introducing to you a gentle- 
man who has endeared himself to us all, one 
with that sunny Southern disposition, Mr. 
Thomas W. Taliaferro, Vice-President of 
Hammond, Standish & Co. (Applause.) 


MACHINERY AS AN ECONOMIZER 
APPLIED TO THE OPERATION OF A. MODERN PACKINGHOUSE. 


By Thomas W. Taliaferro, 
Standish €&> Co., 


This question is one that has occupied the thought 
and ingenuity of a good many of the brightest men 
in the packing business 
for the past fifteen 
years, for previous to 
that time most of the 
work was done by han‘, 


except in the largest 
packing plants when 
scrapers were in use 


These were so expensive 
that the small packer 
could not afford to buy 
one. 

Previous to the year 
times and keen competition 
the profits of the busi- 





1893, 
struck the packing business, 
ness were such that very little attention was given 


when the hard 


to economy of operation, 
expended in devising machinery to take the place 
of manual labor, as labor was cheap and plenti- 
ful, and there was not the incentive that has existed 
since that time. 

I cannot imagine a harder proposition than it was 
to try to sell a piece of machinery to one of 
the old-style packers. They would always say: ‘‘Let 
well enough alone; the more machinery we have the 
more mechanics we need to look after it, and the 
mechanics do not earn any money for us.”’ It is 
very different now; the packers who are abreast 
of the times encourage their employes and others to 
advance new ideas and new machinery to take the 
place of manual labor, in order to decrease the cost 
of production. 

Starting with the hog in the shackling pen, where 
we have the rotary hoist, which saves many times its 
cost in the course of a year in preventing bruised 
hams, there is no man so careful or no friction hoist 
so well made but will make a good many brulsel 
hams, especially where the men rush as they some- 


and very little thought 


Vice President Hammond, 
Detroit, Mich. 


times used to do (but I am sorry to say seldom do 
now, notwithstanding the bruised hams). There are 
comparatively cheap hoists on the chain and sprocket 
wheel variety that are well adapted to the needs 
of the smallest killers of hogs, and a man killing 
as few as a hundred hogs per day could hardly 
afford to run without some kind of a mechanical hoist. 

In the scalding of the hogs no mechanical device has 
been perfected that would take the place of the 
scalder, on account of the varying lengths of time 
it takes to properly scald the different-sized and dif- 
ferent-aged hogs, and besides the different seasons 
of the year make a vast difference in the time it 
takes to properly prepare the hogs to clean easily. 
If a hog is properly scalded, the job of cleaning 
the carcass is more than half done. 

You can never make an attractive piece of meat 
if the scalding is badly done, no matter how many 
scrapers or shavers you put on. The trouble with 
most killing foremen is that they allow the scrapers 
and the shavers to go over clean surfaces again and 
again, when they should insist that each man do the 
part of the work assigned to him properly and care 
fully, so that the next man need only go over the 
surface assigned to him. 


Great Value of Hog Polishing Machine. 

The hogs should be fully and completely cleaned 
and all hair and scurf removed on the killing floor. 
And a great step has been made in this direction by 
the perfection and introduction of a new type of hog 
scraping and polishing machine that has been produced 
and put on the market in recent years, and in my 
estimation there is no piece of machinery that is 
more necessary in the economical operation of a pack- 
ing plant than this machine, no matter how few hogs 
a man runs per day. This machine, besides being 2 
big labor-saver on the killing floor, saves all along the 
line until the product is finally packed for shipment, 
and then it saves many kicks and complaints of 
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hair and unsightly pieces of meat, An attractive 
and appetizing piece of meat is half sold when 't 
is put on the counter. 

We all know that one of the serious problems 
in a small packing house, where one gang is used, 
is to keep the men necessary for the killing over 
those necessary for the cutting profitably occupied 
during the time the hogs are being cut. Some may 
be used in the sausage room, some in the loading. 
and others in different places, but this is expensive, 
for oftentimes these men are needed badly in other 
places when they must be taken away for the kill- 
ing. This necessitates 
of men than actually needed 
day, and any machine that will lessen the number 
of men used or necessary in the killing will make 
a saving over and above the actual time and labor 
saved in the killing of the hogs, and this polisher, 
to which I have referred, does this to a greater ex- 
tent than any other piece of machinery 
packinghouse, 

The necessity for the moving bench— 
which was a labor-saver, as it took two scrapers 
about as long to shove the hogs as it did to scrape 
them—has been in a large measure done away witb, 
as the band scraper is not now used to any great ex- 
tent with the polisher. 

Next in line is the chain, so situated that it will 
move the hogs along on the rail. It prevents the 
slowest man from regulating the speed of the gang, 
and saves the men the time taken in passing the hogs 
along on the rail, which in many cases takes longer 
than the portion of the work assigned to them. A 
small plant should have a moving chain at least as 
far as the door of the killing floor. It would hardly 
pay to extend it to the hanging floor or chillrooms, 
as the chain would then be used a very small part 
of the time, and repairs and power necessary to 
operate it would probably be greater than any saving 
in labor. 


carrying a greater number 


for the work of the 


around the 


scraper 


System the Foundation of Success. 


The greatest aid to the economical operation of a 
packing house—in fact, to any business—is ‘‘system,’’ 
and this should extend to all departments, and any 
machine that does the work that it is intended to do 
must necessarily do it systematically. The speed is 
regulated by the owner or the manufacturer, and can 
be counted upon to turn out so much work per hour 
or per day. This is not the case with any manual 
labor. Therefore I repeat that no time spent in 
systematizing your work is lost, no matter how long 
it takes. It is the corner stone of a successful busi- 
ness. 

If each one of us would spend the time necessary 
to take up the slack in the operation of our plants, 
and stop the useless waste of doing things over two 
or three times to get them right, and watch the use- 
less and unnecessary handling of product, we would 
find our expense accounts smaller and our profits 
larger at the end of the year. 

In the cutting of the hogs in a small house very 
little in the way of machinery is advisable, on ac- 
eount of the surplus of men necessary for the kill- 
ing, except perhaps the belly roller or pounder. This 
enables the trimmer to make a presentable piece of 
meat without unnecessary trimming, which is often- 
times expensive, as the difference between the worth 
of the belly and the value of the trimmings is great. 
And the back fat skinning machine is also an excep- 
tion; it saves a considerable amount of labor and 
makes a much better article of lard. Both of there 
machines are advisable, and can be used with profit 
even in the smallest packing houses, 

You will notice that we speak often of our brethren 
of the small packing house. The large packers need 
no advice, as they are fully alive to the importance 
of labor-saving machinery and use it wherever they 
can—and sometimes, in our estimation, they have 
carried the installation of machinery to a point where 
the repairs and cost of operation more than offset 
this apparent saving in operation! 

The remaining part of the work must be done by 
hand in the cellars, as the amount of meat put into 
cure is small compared to the weight of hogs cut. It 
does not seem possible to build a machine that will 
take the place of manual labor in the handling of 
pickled or salted meats, although -some of the larger 
packers use a dry salting machine which may sare 
where large amounts of certain cuts of meats are 
made. But for the small packer this is out of the 
quesfion. 


Greatest Reform Needed Is in Tank Rooms. 


The place above all others where the small 
packer is behind, and where he loses most in opera- 


tion, is in his tank and press room, The disagree- 
able odors usually present there are sufficient to 
warn him of the loss, for they would not be there 
if he was not losing. Yet they keep him from inves- 
tigating and correcting the errors and from installing 
the necessary machinery to overcome the loss to a 
great extent, and account for his willingness to 
leave this most important part of his plant to the 
carelessness of ignorant and unskilled men. 

Modern tanks, and there are modern ones that save 
much in time of cooking, should be part of the equip- 
ment of every plant, and even the smallest plant 
cannot afford to be without the hydraulic press and 
modern dryer. If you are handling a hundred hogs a 
day a tank water evaporator will be a source of 
profit, and will very nearly if not quite pay the cost 
of killing your hogs. Besides it will save many dol- 
lars in the amount of grease that now finds its way 
to the sewer. 

It is hard to estimate in dollars and cents the 
enormous amount that is lost by way of the sewer. 
We should look well and carefully to the sewers and 
final outlets with proper catch basins. 
These are almost always insufficient for the flow, and 
of faulty construction. When you go home look to 
your sewers; it will pay you well. 

A properly constructed tank room should not have 
any sewer connections with the outside, for this is 
the only way that you can be certain that no grease 
gets away. I recall a friend of mine who owned a 
pretty good-sized packing house. He saw others in- 
stalling machinery for saving labor, and he thought 
he would install some too. So he plugged up the 
overflow to the catch basin leading from his tank 
room and put a centrifugal pump in the bottom of 
it to pump the contents back to the tank, as he 
said it expensive to handle all that grease, 
frst skimming it off, then trucking it back to the 
tanks. 

He started his pump going and then went to the 
mouth of the tank. The contents of the catch basin 
were going into the tank all right, and by machinery, 
too, so he was satisfied. He did not go back to the 
catch basin each day to see what was left and what 
went into the sewer when the outlet was opened. If 
he had he would have found out that the water was 
pumped to the tank and the grease was left in the 
catch basin, that which did not drain by the outlet 
being washed out by the hose. The pump stopped 
handling the contents on account of sucking air before 
the grease got a chance at the pump. 

He cooked water for a long time and lost his 
grease, until by accident the sewer got stopped up, 
and he happened to be there when the outlet to the 
eatch basin was opened. You can rest assured that 
piece of machinery was taken out, and we have lost 
at least one champion of labor-saving machinery! 


Compressed Air and Other Helps, 


One of the greatest helps in a packing house Is 


ASSOCIATE 


guard the 


was 


compressed air. It is put to many uses, and we are 
continually finding greater fields for its usefulness. 
Besides, it has a great many points in its favor over 
steam or hydraulics, one of which is its cleanliness, 
and therefore its sanitary value. It is now used 
to run the stuffers, ham cylinder and other presses, 
small and handy tools, branders, etc. It loses little 
in transmission compared to steam, and does not 
freeze. If you will investigate you will find it 1 
ways. 

The overhead trolley smokehouses are a big saver 
over the old way of building them. You can bulld 
new houses equipped with rails at very little if any 
additionai expense over the old way, and you can 
change your old houses to the new style with small 
expense compared to the saving effected. 

The centrifugal pumps for handling skimmings, 
heavy liquids, lard, ete., are advisable from a 
sanitary as well as an economical standpoint. A 
steam pump, either single-acting or duplex, is only 
advisable when high pressure is needed. 

There are machines for most of the operations in 
the sausage-room. All of us understand their uses 
and have them in operation; the most modern are 
direct-connected to motors, and these are the 
economical. 

It is advisable to use trucks that have as large 
wheels as possible, for they save in labor, and the 
tread of the wheels should be broad to save wear on 
the floors. 

We have said very little about labor-saving ma- 
chinery in the slaughtering of cattle and handling 
the beef and offal. Most of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery is for pork, as this product is handled more 
often than beef and consequently more labor is used 
in the operation. 

We cannot and do not want to get up a machine 
that will take the place of the loyal, wide-awake and 
skillful employee. For, taking him all in all, he is 
the best machine that any one can have, and without 
him no business will long succeed. He is ‘“‘the man 
behind,’’ and beside him all other machines sink into 
insignificance, for the human machine combines brains 
and thought and is capable of seeing and changing 
with changing conditions. Let us try to encourage 
him more, and turn out more machines of that kind. 

THE PRESIDENT: I now ask your con- 
sideration for one of the best papers that we 
have before this meeting, and one of the 
best speakers, as well as the most enter- 
taining; a man who comes from the city of 
Cincinnati, and whom, not only because of 
his own personality but because he does 
come from that city, I am sure we will give 
the welcome that is due. I want to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Charles G. Schmidt, of the 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., who will 
speak to you on the subject of “Associate 
Members.” 


MEMBERS 


help in many 


most 


By Charles G. Schmidt, President Cincinnati Butchers’ 
- Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Meat 


Packers’ Association: 


There is an old saying: 


“Tell me with whom you 
associate and I will teli 
you what you are.” 
“Fellow Criminals’’ we 
were addressed at the 
banquet last year, and 
the records state that 
the crowd saw the point 
and howled. This so 
loudly accepted compli- 
ment 
you active members, but 
we associate members, 
being with you, felt 
obliged to share in the compliment and thus to do 
as the Romans de when in Rome. Since our busi- 
ness relations zre so closely allied no harm was done; 
we joined in taking the greeting, like you, good 
naturedly. 


was intended for 





As an illustration to show how easily relationship 
is established, let me tell you a short story. A little 
boy, while eating soup, was in the habit of spilling 
the contents of his spoon on the table. After 
repeated chidings his father one day said to him 
angrily: ‘‘Johnny, you little piggy, if you keep on 
doing this you will grow up to be a hog. Do you 
know what a hog is?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Johnny, crying, 
“little piggy’s papa.’’ 


The point at which the crowd howled had already 
been referred to by the representative of his honor, 
the Mayor of Chicago. He said at the opening of 
last year’s convention: ‘‘We hope you will stay here 
long enough to see the difference between now and 
other days. The difference is one that should appeal 
particularly to men in your business, after what you 
have gone through in the last few years. To make 
it a little clearer, it is not a crime any longer 
in the City of Chicago since last April to be en- 
gaged in legitimate business, and it is not a peni- 
tentiary offense any more to make a business suc- 
cessful and operate it with profit.’’ 


Friends in Need Are Friends Indeed. 

Gentlemen, you active members have learned that 
friends in need are friends indeed. Such friends we 
associate members have endeavored to be. We joined 
you, and helped to build up this great organization, 
the purpose of which is to promote the interests of the 
packing industry; to further the welfare of its mem- 
bers by bringing them closer together, to assist 
in stopping idle gossip, and to see that aH get 
justice and fair play as American citizens. 

As a shining example of what can be accomplished 
by proper assistance I refer to the great keynote 
address of our presiding officer in which he said last 
year: “This is indeed a magnificent spectacle. It 
exceeds our most sanguine expectations and I do not 
think it is too early in the proceedings to render 
honor where honor is due, to the one man who, 
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almost alone and unaided, bas worked up this splendid 
demonstration. This is indeed a proud day for your 
worthy secretary.’’ 

Now, gentlemen, it is an indisputable fact that 
your secretary bas been very energetic in securing 
active and associate members to join the American 
Meat Packers’ Association. As you know, he is not 
actively engaged in the packing business, therefore 
he belongs in our class—the associate members, I 
will admit by stretching a point you active members 
might claim him on the score of his being an active 


‘“‘news butcher’’ for a National Provisioner. Be this 
as it may, we must insist you have found him a 
tireless, hustling, and active ‘‘associate.'’ Noe 


this in his favor: At last year’s convention the As- 
sociation consisted of 182 active and 133 associate 
members; this year we have about 225 actives and 
175 associates. So much for your secretary. 

How about we associate members as a class? 
Last year the attendance at the convention was about 
500; of this number almost half were members of 
“‘associate’’ firms. They attended to shake hands 
with their friends, the actives, and to congratulate 
them upon the success of the convention. This year, 
no doubt, there will be still more present. 

These conventions embody more than. good-fellow- 
ship in a general way. There is no better chance 
in the world to get personally acquainted with the 
different members of the firms doing business with 
each other. Instead of the salesmen and the buyers 
only knowing each other, here the other members 
of the firms get acquainted as well, which brings 
more friendly and active business relations. 


What Associate Members Accomplish. 


Business men, as a rule, do not have the time nor 
do they have the opportunity to make friends out- 
side of those with whom they come into close 
business touch. We associate members take particu- 
lar pride in being on the most friendly terms witb 
you actives. We are your go-betweens, and a good 
many of you learned to know each other through 
us long before you made a personal acquaintance. 
We are your helpmates, we try to study your good and 
your weak points, . 

To be successful we must know how to get on the 
good side of you. We sympathize with you when 
you are in sorrow and rejoice with you when you 
are joyful. When you have ‘‘the blues’? we want 
to help you get rid of them. We will amuse you 
with stories until you smile and begin to see the 
world again in a brighter light. Our greatest object 
in life is to help you actives to be successful in 
business and to make money and lots of it. A good 
deal of it is made by using everything to good ad- 
vantage, and the saying that nothing is wasted now 
except the squeal of the hog proves how successfully 


we ‘‘associates’’ labored with you to gain this re- 
sult. 

Why do we labor thus? Because successful 
packers are continually making improvements, an 


that means more business for us. With this end in 
view we are constantly scheming to find new ways 
and means so you can improve your goods, or manu- 
facture them at less cost, or send them to the mar- 
kets where they bring the most money. Nothing 
pleases us better than when our efforts are appre- 
ciated, and we have been able to win and hold your 
good will. 

A good word from an active member has much 
weight, and often brings considerable business. Let 
me recite you a few verses which refer to this in 
such a simple and consoling manner that I am sure 
you will enjoy them: 


There’s only one method of meetin’ life’s test; 

Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ an’ hope fur the best. 

Don’t give up the game and retire in dismay, 

"Cause hammers are thrown when you'd 
bouquet. 

This world would be tiresome, we'd all get the blues, 

If all the folks in it held just the same views; 

So finish your work; show the best of your skill; 

Some folks won’t like it, but other folks will. 


like a 


If you’re leading an army, or buildin’ a fence, 
Do the most that you kin with your own common 
sense! 

One small word of praise in this journey of tears 
Outweighs in the balance ’gainst cartloads of sneers. 
The plants that we’re passin’ as commonplace weeds 
Oft prove to be jes’ what some sufferer needs. 

So keep on a-goin’; don’t stay standin’ still; 

Some folks won’t like it, but other folks will. 


Thanks for Opportunities Offered. 


As an associate member I wish to thank the 
executive committee for the novel and beneficial 
innovations devised for us at these conventions. It 
was a beautiful bouquet, very much appreciated by us, 
when your president lastvyear told you active members 
that not the least of important matters before ad- 





journment was to hear from some of us ‘‘associates,"’ 
and ‘‘I hope and trust,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘that you will 
show these associate members of ours, who have 
been so true and loyal to the Association, your ap- 
preciation of their efforts by being in attendance.”’ 
This kind invitation was cheerfully accepted by 
you, and some of us ‘‘associates’’ had an excellent 
chance to bring our firms and their goods prominently 
before you, 

Another very practical idea of your broad-minded 
executive committee was its business-like advice to 
print on our stationery ‘‘Members American Meat 
Packers’ Association.’’ This means a good deal to 
us; it gives us prestige and standing with you ‘‘ac- 
tives,’ and should bring us business preference 
over outsiders. 

All this makes us feel that we are here on equal 
terms, and that we are recognized and always 
welcome helpmates. The better we know each other, 
and the closer we get together, the stronger our or- 
ganization will be. ‘‘United we stand, divided we 
fall." But we will stand as long as we “all 
pull together.”’ 

My active friends! Is it not worth trying, and can 
we ‘‘associates’’ not help you to show the government 
and the good people of this country the injustice 
dome you by the loss of condemned animals through 
post mortem inspection? Inspection is for the 
welfare of the people; and therefore all expense and 
all losses should be paid by the people. A govern- 
ment of ‘the people, by the people and for the people, 
like ours, should. not tolerate injustice to any one. 

If the government can tell only after post mor 
tem inspection that animals are infected with disease, 
why make the innocent purchaser suffer the loss? 
If the seller cannot be held, it is my opinion the 
government should take charge of the carcass, pay 
its cost and make provisions to realize the best 
possible value out of it. The government should also 
investigate where condemned animals come from and 
get after the raisers. Knowing that they are watched, 
it will make them more careful, and the result will 
be better raised and healthier livestock. 


Condemnation Losses Embalmed in Verse. 


In order to encourage you active members to 
bring this in a popular and effective manner before 


PACKINGHOUSE 


the government officials and the American people, 
I submit the following: 


Listen, Packers’ Association, 

Your loss by carcass condemnation, 

Let people know that it is wrong 

And Uncle Sam should voice this song. 
Some years ago an Englishman 

Our meat industry down he ran, 

His jungle stories gave all fright, 

And spoiled for meats their appetite. 
The trade fell off, it was a shame, 

All this excited Uncle Sam; 

He thought best to make correction 
By promptly starting meat inspection. 
Rules were enforced without delay, 
Alterations ordered right away. 

Packers cheerfully did obey 

And all expenses had to pay. 

Inspectors watch live stock and meat 
What now is used is sound and sweet, 
*‘Inspected and Passed,’’ the stamp applied, 
Means meats are wholesome and all right. 
But is condemned an animal, 

The Packer has to lose it all. 

He can ,make no reclamation 

Under present regulation. 


Say, Uncle Sam, is it not fair, 

That stockmen also stand tkeir share? 
Or why not yéu,' for just protection, 
Pay such loss, same as inspection? 


Come, Sam, deal square and so decide, 
*'Twixt eighty millions to divide 

It costs each little of their wealth, aaa 
But then it’s right and guards their health. 


THE PRESIDENT: As a little bit of 
diversion, gentlemen, if our good Cincinnati 
brethren will do what I think they will do, 
I know the Cincinnati delegation has a song 
which I think this body would appreciate. 
If they will give it to us now we would 
like very much to hear it at this time. 

(Mr. Schimdt thereupon sang the Cincin- 
nati boosters’ song, the Cincinnati delega- 
tion joining in the chorus, amid great ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have a 


paper on “Packinghouse Products as an In- 
dustrial Factor,” by George L. McCarthy. 


(Mr. McCarthy’s paper was read by Mr. 
Paul I. Aldrich.) 


PRODUCTS AS AN IN- 


DUSTRIAL FACTOR 
By George L. McCarthy, Manager The National Provisioner 


The time has arrived when the packers, the public 
and the press of the country should realize what a 
tremendous factor the packinghouse industry Is in the 
industrial advancement of the nation. I venture to 
say that you packers do not begin to grasp the import- 
ance of this business when it is measured in its 


total, nor do you appreciate its far-reaching effect 
upon the economic welfare of the country. I believe 
it can be readily proven that, with the single 


exception of agriculture, no industry plays so import- 
ant a part in the life of our people. 

And I do not especially refer to our meats, for 
flesh food is the principal sustenance of the civilized 
world, and the fact is universally acknowledged. 
The general public and the press associate our busi- 
ness only with meats; if they have any ideas of it 
beyond that they are very vague, 


What the Packinghouse Industry Means. 


But do you know that we are supplying scores of 
distinct and important industries with their raw 
material, and that if the packing houses of the 
country were suddenly to close down, and should re- 
main closed for a considerable time, these industries 
would have.to suspend also? 

Do you realize that in the same emergency the 
railroad and water transportation of the country 
would be crippled, because we are shipping tens of 
thousands of carloads of our products annually? 

Do you know that our people would have to depend 
upon cross-roads slaughterhouses for a supply of 
warm, immature, tough, and possibly diseased meats, 
and that the inhabitants of our cities would get 
little or none at all, because there is not a sufficient 
supply of livestock near them? 

Has it occurred to you that the farmers, insteai 
of having a market every day in the year where 
they can get spot , cash for their livestock, would 
have to market their products when and how they 
could? 

Don't think we should 


you impress upon our 


political economists the fact that our meat food 
animals and products are giving to this country 
mordé than one-half of its balance of trade with all 
the nations of the world? 

And beside all these facts, and most important of 
all, don’t you think some credit is due us for the 
further fact that we are furnishing the American 
people and our foreign customers with the finest meat 
food products the world has ever seen, and at prices 
which are not higher than those of 25 years ago, 
despite the fact that the larger proportion of our 
livestock is raised hundreds and thousands of miles 
from the centres of population, instead of but a 
mile or two away, as in the old days? 

I think, gentlemen, I may legitimately ask you, 
the public and the press these questions, and as 
they are statements of fact they answer themselves. 
We seem to be justified in insisting that the Amer- 
ican packer is entitled to the full credit of being in 
the very fore-front of the leaders who are making 
this country the wonder of the industrial world. 
I firmly believe, gentlemen, that if the American 
public knew one-half of the magnificent work which 
is done in your plants, packinghouse business methods 
would be held up as a model for all others. For 
no other industry can show the splendid utilization 
of every particle of raw material, such finished prod- 
ucts and such comparatively small loss of labor and 
energy. 


Achievements of the American Packer. 


It is worth while considering some of the achieve- 
ments of the American packer, and firmly fixing the 
credit that is due him. I have said that scores 
of industries are dependent upon us for raw material. 
Let me illustrate that statement in a homely way: 
It would probably take each of you several minutes 
to think of a half dozen things here in this room 
which at some stage have been through a packing- 
house, but some very humorous things would happen 
if you were suddenly to eliminate packinghouse prod- 
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ucts from this room. For instance, your clothing 
would disappear (it is made of wool); you would 
Lave no shoes (they once were cattle or calf hides); 
you would be without a hat (its felt is made of 
cattle hair); the plaster on the walls and ceiling 
would fall (it is cattle hair, too, which keeps it 
ogether); the furniture would drop apart (packing- 
house glue prevents it); the leather-seated chairs 
have hides on them. And what is true of you gentle- 
men and this room, is also true of every man and 
every room in every house in the country, so far 
as those particular products are concerned. 

Let me be more specific: We are furnishing the 
raw materials for soap, fertilizers, lubricants, il- 
luminarts, tanning, leather finishing, more than a 
hundred medicines; saddles and harness, leather 
products of all kinds, bandages, plasters, musical 
strings, brushes, bottle tops, pipe linings, bakers’ 
supplies, photographic paper, paint, printers’ rollers, 
nitro-glycerine, upholstering, bedding, m*attresses, 
dozens of bone articles, case hardening, combs, sugar 
clarifiers, greases, poultry and livestock food, insu- 
lating material, cardboard, parchment, setting colors 
in cloth, and many other things of equal importance. 

I have not mentioned specifically the edible products 
of our plants, but in addition to providing billions 
of pounds of meat I remind you that we are also 
producing the meat extracts, soups, lards, tallow, 
mince-meat, oils, oleomargarine, stearine, etc., that 
are so necessary to the public. 

Let me impress upon you the magnitude of this 
industry. We are slaughtering approximately 60,000,000 
animals every year. Their products are valued at 
more than one billion 100 millions of dollars. We 
are feeding with. American meat food products more 
than 120 millions of people every day in the year. 
And yet, with all that, almost every one of our 
products is perishable and must be handled quickly 
and skilfully. Where is there another industry 
requiring such speed, exactness and thoroughness in 
the handling of raw material? Where is there another 
in which the heads of plants work such long hours, 
and where even those of largest interests have done a 
half day’s work in the morning before their contem- 
poraries in other lines have gotten to their offices? 


What We Do for Other Industries. 

There is another way of gauging the importance 
of the packinghouse industry—and it emphasizes th2 
fact that it is a manufacturing business and not one of 
mere killing and cutting, as in the old days—and that 
is the fact that our plants consume more than 6,000,- 
000 tons of coal annually. We pay for livestock 
$675,000,000, labor $55,000,000, other materials $75,- 
000,000 every year. And we carry on this immense 
business in the face of the fact that the prices of 
both our live stock and of our finished products 
fluctuate daily, while by the closest attention to 
details we manage to get a fair profit only. 

If the opinions of self-appointed critics, who re- 
peatedly state that our profits are so large, had any 
standing among investors there would undoubtedly 
be an increasing number of meat packers. But in- 
vestigation made with a view to investment quickly 
shows that perhaps no line is so hazardous an invest- 
ment as this for a beginner or an amateur. 

To understand what the packinghouse industry 
means to the transportation lines of the country you 
have only to ride on trains on any railroad, From the 
car windows you will see literally hundreds of re- 
frigerator cars marked with the names of packers, 
and you will also see livestock trains and tank cars 
carrying their raw material and finished product. 
Countless other freight cars are carrying cased goods, 
hides and other packinghouse articles. The impression 
one gets by these observations is that the packing- 
houses supply from a quarter to a third of the rail- 
road freight traffic of the country. In this railroad 
business, too, we must not forget the returns we give 
to the ice manufacturers and harvesters and the ad- 
ditional labor necessary for handling the perishable 
products properly. 

The intelligent, thinking farmer realizes what the 
modern packinghouse business means to him. 
Others are sometimes led away by demagogic talk 
from knowledge of true conditions. Only a few 
years ago the farmer had either no market for his 
live stock, or it was an erratic one, or he was &t 
the mercy of the slaughterhouse buyer. Now he can 
ship his animals to market, sell them on a market 
basis, and get his money for them the same day. The 
packer who buys this stock gets no cash return for 
at least a month, and then only for the fresh meat 
part of the animal. He waits for several montbs 
before afl the products of any particular purchase are 
sold. Would the farmer prefer to go back to the 
old method? 





For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, the United 
States exports amounted to $640,444,565 over the 
imports. That was the balance in trade in our favor. 
Of this amount our exports of meat animals and 
products were valued at $223,900,312, or about 35 
per cent. of the balance of trade in favor of this 
country. And I would remind you that this was an 
off year for the exportation of packinghouse products. 


Packinghouse Methods Mean Better Quality. 

Of the quality of the products we export, and which 
we furnish to our American trade, permit me to say 
a few words. I have already referred to the dit- 
ference between meat products such as our fathers 
had and those of to-day, and the infrequency witb 
which meat could be obtained then, particular'y 
fresh meat. If you do not realize what this means 
just go to some community remote from present- 
day meat supplies—the towns and villages, even, 
in some of our Eastern States—and note the quality, 
or lack of it, in the slaughtered by the 
local tradesmen, and particularly notice how much 
higher in price it is than the splendid product of 
the up-to-date packinghcuse. 

These conditions, both as to quality 
would obtain generally in this country 
not for your great plants, 


meat 


and price, 
if it were 
because our Eastern 
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farms can no longer raise sufficient livestock to supply 
their own needs, far less the needs of the great city 
populations. What they do produce is consumed, but 
the great bulk of the meat-food products do and 
must come from the great farm and grazing lands 
of the West. 


The farmer is getting just as much for his animals 
as he ever did; the consumer is getting far better 
products at lower prices. The reason is found in 
the perfection of modern packinghouse methods as 
compared with the local slaughtering system of 
former days. Immense volume, modern methods and 
strict attention to the slightest details make the dif- 
ference both in quality and price in favor of the 
consumer of to-day. 

In this connection we should impress upon the 
public that instead of the small, poorly equipped 
slaughterhouse of a few years ago, American meat 


food products are now turned out in beautifully 
clean plants, where every operation is conducted with 
a view to healthfulness, and where tools, machinery, 
and in fact everything with which food products 
come in contact, is absolutely clean. I am glad to 
be able to say, also, that practically all of the 
packinghouse plants of the members of this Associa- 
tion are under the constant, vigilant, effective inspec- 
tion of the United States government, and that our 
inspection legend on any meat food product is a 
guarantee that no healthier, no more wholesome, 
and no sounder product is produced anywhere in the 
world, nor under such sanitary conditions, 


Packer Can Be Proud of His Industry. 


In thus reviewing the American packinghouse 
business and what it means in the great industrial 
advancement of our beloved country, I hope I have 
said something which will cause you to feel that 
the American packer can hold his head high with the 
feeling of pride that should be his right; that you 
will feel, as I do, that the time is not far distant 
when both public and press will give you full credit 
for what you have accomplished, and that the traducer 
of the industry, who would malign you for the sake of 
passing popularity, will be told by the everyday citizen 
that the American packinghouse industry has a record 
which is more than enough for its defense. 

Instead of the wild, unfounded criticism which has 
been heaped upon us at times,’ f' belléve,”‘getitlemen, 
that the time is not far distant when, as I have sug- 
gested, American packinghouses will be held up as 
a model of industrial development, and you and your 
families will be even prouder of your identity 
with it than you are now—if that is possible. 


THE PRESIDENT: Knowing that many 
of you have traveled all night and think- 
ing that you want a rest for an hour or 
two, we have decided to postpone the bal- 
ance of our programme until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Tuesday, October 13, 1908, 10 A. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: We have with us 
this morning a distinguished gentleman who 
has been doing something’ for the meat in- 
dustry for the past yeat in the way of 
trying to find out what is good and what 
is not good for the human'system. It gives 
me great pleasure, members, to introduce to 
you Dr. Grindley. 


IMPORTANCE OF INVESTIGATIONS TO 
THE PACKERS. 


By Dr. H. L. Grindley, University of Illinois. 


Gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion: 

I fully expected to talk to you to-day upon the 
subject assigned me upon the program. I regret to 
say that I am unable to do so because it bas been 
impossible for us to get the vast amount of im- 
portant and vital data which has resulted from the 
Saltpeter Investigation into shape to present to the 
commission having charge of this important research, 
so that they could pass upon the same. That being 
the case, as an individual member of the commission 
I have no right to present at this time even an 
outline of the methods which have been used ti 
this work. At your next annual meeting, I assure 
you, we will be able not only to give the details 
of the methods, but also the detailed results of the 
Saltpeter Investigation, if at that time you are 
still sufficiently interested in this matter. 

In this connection I should say that the detailed 
results of the Saltpeter Investigation, which closed 
experimentally the first of last August, are being 
put into proper shape as rapidly as possible for the 
deliberations of the Commission. Unless unforseen 
work arises in this task of compilation, the material 
will be ready for the Commission by the first of 
next January. The members of the Commission will 
undoubtedly require two to four months to study the 
mass of information submitted to them. Following 
this, the findings of the Commission will be pub- 
lished immediately. 

Since I have been assigned a place upon your pro- 
gram, I cannot refrain from taking the opportunity 
of saying a few words upon a subject which it 
seems to me is of vital importance to the far- 
reaching and all-important industries represented in 
this convention. y 

Exact, practical, scientific knowledge of the numer- 
ous and varied interests in. which’ you are all in- 
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dividually and collectively vitally concerned is great- 
ly needed for the successful and progressive, present 
and future growth and development of your enter- 
prises. 

Thorough Knowledge Essential. 

Complete ignorance of 99 per cent. of all classes 
of the this country, including yourselves, 
as to the exact, fundamental, practical, and scien- 
tific facts relating to the true character and nature 
of the raw materials and to the processes of prep- 
aration, manufacture, preservation and distribution 
of the food products which form one of the largest 
part of the industries which you represent has 
caused two or three of the most trying ordeals and 
difficult problems and situations which the business 
you represent ever experienced or confronted. 

If as much sagacity and forethought had been 
shown and if as much energy had been exerted in 
lines of work, having in view the prevention of such 
embarassing situations as has been shown and exer- 
ted in development, in apparently 
more material lines, of the packinghouse industries, 
the embalmed beef scandal of 1899, and the packing- 
house spring of 1906 could 
been 

The same means and 
methods, that were later slowly but effectively potent, 
in disproving the of the original charges 
causing these, seandals, namely, a thorough, exhaus- 
tive, practical and scientific study of the 
entire situation in each ease in sueh a way that the 
exact facts and the full and unadulterated truths 
were dug out and brought to the surface by reliable 
and trustworthy authorities, would made the 
above scandals impossible. 

In other it must be admitted by all, that 
these unfortunate situations were caused through lack 
the exact nutritive valne, 
wholesomeness, the cleanliness, 
completeness of 
precautions taken In 

keeping of meats 
were the leaders of 
to the above-mentioned 
ignorant, as were 
also the people in the packing house in- 
dustries. That ignorant as to the vital 
and fundamental facts and data above mentioned was 
clearly demonstrated, since you were unable (to 
produce them as evidence when you clearly saw the 
above scandals developing. 

I maintain that one of the greatest immediate 
necessities connected with your all-important and ‘vast 
business of preparing and manufacturing the meat 
food products for the world, is more exact knowledge, 
both of a practical and scientific nature, “as to the 
raw materials and the manufactured products, re- 
sulting from the same. This knowledge should be 
for all alike, the producer, the consumer, and the 
manufacturer. 
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of the main meat supply 


destined to be the 
of the world, In 
consequence of the large amount of capital and other 
resources, which the members of this association 
have in the industry as manufacturers and as a 
result of this fact, the interest they must have of 
necessity, in the production of meat and the con- 
sumption of meat products, the members of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association will be very 
important and potent agencies directly and in- 
directly in the still further development and control 
of the meat production, of the manufacture and 
preparation of meats and meat products, and they 
can if they will influence decidedly in a_ beneficial 
manner the character and extent of the meat con- 
sumption of the masses. 

That this influence may be most effective and also 
made available at an early date, I insist that you 
must plan immediately a vigorous campaign which 
will lead to thorough studies, investigations, researches, 
conferences, etc., to a more detailed, extended know!l- 
edge of the following named subjects: 

First, the economic production of beef, pork and 
mutton upon our lands, which are constantly in- 
creasing in money value and at the same time con- 
tinuously decreasing in productiveness. 

Second, the best methods of eliminating and re- 
ducing the ravages of the diseases of meat produe- 
ing animals, the effects of which greatly increase 
the cost of production and the cost of the mannu- 
facture, and at the same time reduce the con- 
sumption of meats on account of the dangers, 
thereby engendered to human life. 

Third, the most economic and sanitary methods of 
the conversion of the raw materials which are 
continuously increasing in value into the manufac- 
tured products. 


Fourth, the best methods of storing and preserving 
meats and meat products of all kinds. 

Fifth, the true food value, healthfulness, or harm- 
fulness of the manufactured products and of eacb 
constituent normally present, or which has been 
added to the preparation for any purpose whatever. 

Sixth, the most economic methods of preparing, 
serving, and utilizing meats and meat products 
in order that they may become of more and in- 
creasing value to the human body. 

Seventh, the influences both beneficial and in- 
jurious of meats and meat products upon the norma! 
nutrition of man. 

It seems to me there are two ways by which these 
very desirable ends may be approached. 

First, the members of this association would figd 
it greatly to the benefit of their undertakings if 
they would throw more responsibility upon their 
own scientific men. I. know positively from _ per- 
experience that if you would take more of 
your perplexing difficulties and questions directly to 
your your your 
and to your food in- 
consultation, solution, 
that these members of your 
can be made into unusual, effective 
agencies in your plans for development, enlargement, 
extension and protection. The work of your chemists 
and other scientists would be much more valuable, 
even considered from the dollars. and cents stand- 
point if they were afforded laboratories, and facilities 
that compared somewhat favorably atleast with 
the offices accommodations now, given your 
office clerks, 

Second; while you would find that the 
ceflure would greatly help in matters pertaining to 
the internal. and specific .interests of your varied 
lines of work, this method alene would. not, be suf- 
ficient »tq@ cover the more general and extended. phases 
of, the dines of inquiry which I have mentioned. 
This -is*especially true with those lines »of- investiga- 
tion whith bave a bearing upon the qnéstions relat- 
ing to the, best methods of storing and preserving 
and. the true. food value and healthfulness. and the 
sanitary condition of. the products as 
placed upon the market. 


Need of a Laboratory. . 

For these phases ofthe work, there should be a 
thoroughly equipped .research labora'tery: conducted 
and manned wyith .a.thoroughly competent corps of 
workers. The producer, -*manufaeturer and the con- 
sumer should be. able to look. with assurance and con- 
fidence to this research laboratory for exact, prac- 
tieal and scientific information upon any of the sub- 
jects mentioned under the above headings. It should 
be, the function of this research laboratory to dis- 
cover the truth along any of the above lines by 
thoroughly planned and devised scientific researches 
and investigations. The workers and directors of 
this research laboratory would not be faddists, nor 
would they be mere.theorists, but they would be 
practical and scientific laborers, whose only aim 
should be the discovery of exact truths by practical 
and scientific methods. 

There are a number of important problems of 
fundamental importance to consumer, producer, and 
manufacturer which could be started to-morrow if 
a research laboratory was ready and properly equip- 
ped for work. In this connection I would mention 
investigations to determine the chemical, bacterio- 
logical and physiological changes, if any, occurring 
in meats, and the effects, if any, which cold storage 
has upon the tenderness, the flavor, the nutrntive 
value and the healthfulness of meats. 

This study would also include experiments to deter- 
mine the most suitable conditions of temperature 
and time and the best and most economical methods 
to use in order to make the flesh of meats the 
most desirable as to tenderness, palatability, digest- 
ibility, flavor and nutritive value. Undoubtedly 
cold storage is at present the best method known 
for the preservation of food products, and its true 
value for this purpose should be determined accu- 
rately and in an entirely unbiased manner for the 
good of the manufacturer, the producer and the 
consumer. 

Second, investigations should be made to determine 
the complete and very exhaustive chemical composi- 
tion of a large number of representative samples of 
commercial, edible flesh and meat products of all 
kinds by improved and refined methods in order to 
establish without doubt the true and just standards 
for the chemical composition and nutritive value of 
meat products. Such standards are now becoming 
necessary. They can justly be derived only as 4 
result of exhaustive, extensive and painstaking in- 
vestigations and researches, 
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Third, a study of the cause and prevention of the 
so-called ‘‘souring of meats,’’ including the deter- 
mination of the influence of these products upon the 
normal health of man. At present, these ‘‘sour 
meats’’ are a source of considerable loss, not only 
to the packer, but to the peorer classes of consumers. 
Since it is more than probable that such meats are not 
in any way injurious to health, arrangements shoul] 
be made if that is true, to sell these products at 
reduced prices to the poorer people. 

Fourth, investigations having in view the decrease 
and if possible ultimate eradication of those diseasey 
in cattle and swine, which at present produce 
much to producer and manufacturer, and at 
the same time threaten the health of the public. 
The field for study and investigation along these 
lines is so large and difficult that it would be a hard 
matter to decide exactly where the attack should be 
made and how it should be conducted. 

Fifth, practical, 
investigations comparing the 
of vegetarian diets ‘on the 
diets containing the usual large proportion of flesh 
foods,’ on the other hand. Results of careful 
studies ha¥¢ shown that 35 to 40 per cent. of the 
food consumption of the better classes in the United 
States consists of meats and meat products. It 
must be admitted. by all, that those peoples are as 
a whole most efficient, who consume.,a; reasonable 
proportion of animal food, notwithstandin~ the recent 
tendencies of the discussions as to the vegeterianism 
or the necessary protein requirements of man. What 
is most urgently needed in this connection at present 
are exact, scientific facts obtained by practical, 
experimental methods. 

Sixth, investigations for the 
and. determining the character, the composition, 
end hemical properties, and the therapeutic value 
of the active principles of glands and other animal 
tissues, ferments, and similar 
bodiés with the objects of obtaining exact knowledge 
of the distribution of pharmacologically active sub- 
stance in the tissues of animal bodies so that the 
relation between chemical composition, chemical con- 
stitution, tissue location, and pbarmacological action 
can be established. Recent scientific investigations 
indicate conclusively that the therapeutics of the 
future will deal more and more with the products 
obtained from the animal body. 
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Seventh, fundamental and extensive experiments 
should also be taken up at once in animal nutrition 
which forms a most important factor to the packing 
industry as well as to our agriculture, Our present 
practical and scientific knowledge regarding the prin- 
ciples of stock feeding and 
far from satisfactory, 
nature. 


breeding are indeed 
comprehensive and exact in 


Numerous other vital questions which should be 
investigated by such a research laboratory coul:l 
readily be mentioned, but these are sufficient for my 
purpose at present. Is it not evident from what has 
been said that much benefit would result by active 
and vigorous co-operation of the members of this 
association with prominent and eminent scientific 
investigators with a view of increasing our funda- 
mental knowledge of the facts, relating to the sub- 
jects which I have mentioned and which it must 
be admitted by all are so intimately and closely al- 
lied to the industries which you represent? 


Is it not evident that we need to plan a vigorous, 
practical and scientific campaign against the un- 
known? Upon very short consideration there can be 
named to your officers a..committee of four or five 
prominent authorities and investigators along these 
lines which could clearly and unmistakably demon- 
strate to a committee appointed from this association 
a number of ways which this organization and its 
members could promote to a marked degree through 
their influence and co-operation, the undertaking and 
carrying out of some of the lines of work which 
I have mentioned. (Great applause.) 


Constitutional Amendments. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next thing on 
the programme is constitutional amend- 
ments. The President and Executive Com- 
mittee have considered certain parts of the 
constitution and we are making a recom- 
mendation. 

THE SECRETARY: President James S. 
Agar, Western Packing and Provision Com- 
pany, proposes: 

That Article 4 of the constitution read -as 
follows: 

“Officers: Article 4. The: officers of this 
association shall consist of a president, vice- 
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president, secretary, treasurer, and a com- 
mittee of nine, in addition to the officers, to 
be known as the executive committee, of 
which the president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer shall also be members. All 
officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee except the secretary shall be repre- 
sentatives of active members, and shall be 
elected by ballot at the regular called annual- 
meeting, or at a special meeting taking the 
place of such regular meeting.” 

The effect, if passed, would be to increase 
the executive committee from eleven to thirteen 
members, so that sections of the country not 
now represented would have members upon 
this important committee. 

(The foregoing motion was seconded and 
unanimously adopted. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next 
port of the Obituary Committee. 


is the re- 


Report of the Obituary Committee. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY ALDRICH: 
The Obituary Committee reports the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“Whereas, during the year that has just 
ended it has pleased an All-Wise Providence 
to remove from our ranks one of our hon- 
orary members, Dr. J. H. Senner, of New 
York, and others of our active members, to- 
wit, Thomas Morrison of Cincinnati, Jacob 
Lohrey of Cincinnati, William C. Evans of 
Armour & Company, Richard Webber of 
New York, Frank Bower of Philadelphia, 
Bernard Ernst of Philadelphia, Lawrence 
Schenck or Wheeling, West Virginia, and Ben- 
jamin Rose of Cleveland, Ohio; and 

Whereas, the members of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association feel most keenly 
the loss of their active support and their 
delightful fellowship; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this association in con- 
vention assembled, in recognition of its loss 
and of the loss sustained by the relatives 
of these departed fellow-members, takes 
this means of expressing its heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the members of these families, and 
directs the Secretary to transmit to them a 
copy of these resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. W. CORKRAN, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
PAUL I. ALDRICH, New York, 
CHARLES H. OGDEN, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Committee 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved and sec- 
onded, gentlemen that we act on this by a 
rising vote; all those in favor of so doing 
signify it by the sign of standing. Unani- 
mous. It is so ordered. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next 
port of the Auditing Committee: 


is the re- 


THE SECRETARY: The Auditing Com- 
mittee reports that it has examined the 
books and vouchers of the Treasurer and 


finds the same to be correct in every way. 
And the Committee moves the adoption of 
the report. 
(The report 
adopted. ) 


was thereupon unanimously 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY HUNTER: 
The Committee on Resolutions report the 
following: 

RESOLVED: That we fully and grate- 
fully appreciate the rendered by 
the officers of the Association in the many 
Bulletins, containing valuable information, 
which have regularly come to us from the 
Secretary, Mr. George L. McCarthy, and we 
take pleasure in recording this expression 
of our thanks to the officers and the Exeu- 
tive Committee, and especially to our worthy 
Secretary. 

(The foregoing resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted. ) 

RESOLVED, That, encouraged by the in- 
rease in membership within the past year, 
the American Meat Packers’ Association will 
use its best endeavors to bring packers from 
all parts of the country into closer relation- 
ship with each other, so that the backward 
ones may gather knowledge from the more 
advanced in the conduct of their business— 


services 


all working together to raise the meat in- 


* curred 


dustry of the country to the highest pos- 
sible standard. 

(The Committee moved the adoption of 
this resolution. Said resolution was there- 
upon unanimously adopted.) 

RESOLVED: That in the changes and 
modifications that have been made in the 
meat inspection rules, we recognize the in- 
telligent and untiring work of the officers 
of our Association in laboring with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for the correc- 
tion of rulings which interfered with the 
practical workings of the law. And we also 
acknowledge the fairness and spirit of jus- 
tice with which our representations have 
been met by the Government officials. 

(The Committee recommended the adop- 
tion of this resolution, and it was thereupon 
unanimously adopted. ) 

RESOLVED: That the generous response, 
which promptly came from the allied indus- 
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tries to our invitation to become associate 
members with us, we cordially appreciate. 
We recognize the fact that our associate 


members give us additional strength and 
prestige, and we feel that they are deserving 
of our hearty support and patronage. 

(The Committee recommended the adop- 
tion of this resolution, and it was thereupon 
unanimously adopted.) 

The following resolution was offered by Gen- 
eral Michael Ryan: 

RESOLVED: That while the packers 
have patiently borne the severe losses in- 
through post-mortem condemnation 
of animals slaughtered, such losses amount- 
ing to more than two million dollars an- 
nually, we consider it a grievious injustice 
that slaughterers should be compelled to 
shoulder this loss, in view of the fact that 
all stock is purchased in the open market 
in good faith at full prices; and, as the 
Government deems it necessary to confiscate 
such property for the preservation of the 
public health, it is only honest and fair that 
the public and not the packers should bear 








the loss caused by, condemnations. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

(The Committee moved the adoption of 
this resolution. It was unanimously carried.) 

MOVED: That a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and to the Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation for their hearty co-operation in as- 
sisting to give better understanding to laws 
which are of mutual concern. 

(The Committee moved the adoption of 
this resolution. Unanimously adopted.) 

MOVED; That a cordial vote of thanks 
be extended to the National Confectioners’ 
Association for its helpful assistance to us 
in conferring upon matters of mutual inter- 
est. 

(The Committee moved the adoption of 
this resolution. Unanimously adopted). 

MOVED: That a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the retiring officers of this Asso- 
ciation for the invaluable aid they have 
given in its work, for the time they have 
consumed in its behalf, and for the interest 
they have exerted to achieve its success. 

(The Committee moved the adoption of 
this resolution. Upon the request of the 
President, the said motion having been sec- 
onded, the Secretary put the question and 
the motion was unanimously adopted.) 

MOVED: That a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the General Entertainment and 
Banquet Committees for the splendid enter- 
tainment which they have prepared for us, 
for the visit to the Drainage Canal, which 
we are to enjoy tomorrow, and for their 
earnest labors in receiving us and providing 
us with most enjoyable forms of entertain- 
ment during our meeting. We realize how 
arduous has been their work, but if our ap- 
preciation is any compensation, we desire 
the Committee to know that we feel deeply 
indebted to them for what they have done. 
(Applause. ) 

(The Committee recommended the adop- 
tion of this motion. Unanimously adopted.) 

MOVED: That a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to our Chicago members, who have 
so liberally and cordially provided the ban- 
quet to be tendered to us at the Auditorium 
Annex tonight. The spirit of welcome and 
nospitality which it conveys is deeply ap- 
preciated, and we hope every one of us may 
have the opportunity to reciprocate at some 
future time. 

(The committee recommended the adop- 
tion of this motion. Many seconds and 
great applause. Unanimously carried.) 

MOVED: That the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee be approved in suspending 
the by-laws referring to dues, so as to 
permit the receipt of applications for meia- 
bership after April 20th, 1908, in advance 
of this meeting, such applicants to receive 
receipt for dues to October, 1909. 

(The motion was promptly seconded and 
unanimously carried. ) 

MOVED: That a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the authors of the technical papers 
which have been read at this meeting, as an 
evidence of our appreciation for the pains- 
taking care taken in their preparation and 
for the valued information which they have 
given us. 

(Unanimously adopted.) 

MOVED: That a vote of thanks be tend- 
ered to Secretary Wilson, Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
Dr. A. M. Farrington, Dr. Rice P. Steddon, 
Mr. George P. McCabe, and Mr. Jasper Wil- 
son of the Department of Agriculture, Sena- 
tor Warren and Representative Scott, for 
the fairness and courtesy which they have 
shown our representatives who have had oc- 
casion to confer with them upon matters of 
public interest. (Applause.) 

(Said motion was thereupon unanimously 
adopted.) 


Election of Honorary Members. 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: We set a precedent last year of 
recognizing the services to the packinghouse 
industry of some of the real “old guard.” 
We want to perpetuate that custom, and I 
have motions here that the following gentle- 
men be added to the roll of honorary mem- 
bers: 
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Mr. Frederick Layton, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Joseph Stern, Sr., of New York. 

Mr. John Agar, Sr., of Chicago. 

I do not believe that the list is anywhere 
complete. I think there should be amend- 
ments to this motion by giving additional 
names of the Old Guard that we want to 
honor by making them members of this As- 
sociation; and I offer this suggestion that 
you amend my motion in this respect by 
adding other names to this list. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are 
amendments to this motion? 

A MEMBER: Mr. President, I move you 
that the name of Mr. Michael Danahy of 


there any 


Buffalo, be added to the list of honorary 
members. 

MR. GARNEAU: Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest the name of W. B. Grant of 
St. Louis. 

(The foregoing amendments were seconded 
and the motion as thus amended was there- 
upon unanimously adopted.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: We have 
a distinguished scientist with us this morn- 
ing who comes a long way to address us on 
a very important subject—one pertaining to 
our business—who gave us a treat last year 
in the way of a talk on preservatives, Dr. 
R. G. Eccles, of New York. (Applause.) 


THE PRESERVATIVE SITUATION 
By Robert G. Eccles, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There are two sharply contrasted aspects of the 
preservative situation, one of which you gentlemen 
represent, while the 
other should be, but 
unfortunately is not, 
properly represented by 
the medical profession. 
Publig economy and 
yublic health are the 
things that are at stake. 
Shall the poor be com- 
pelled to pay double 
for all food, and both 
rich and poor have their 
lives sacrificed by thou- 
of tradition? 





sands to 


the Moloch 
The economical feature you are already quite fa- 


miliar with, and are prepared to take care of the 
case on that score. You know that not to use pre- 
servatives is not to be able to supply the market 
with a full line of goods without greatly added cost. 
This cost, every student of political economy knows, 
must be finally paid by the consumer, whoever may 
be called upon to take the load at the beginning. 

To reduce the supply of food by getting rid of 
that which quickly perishes is to compel the non- 
perished to bear the double load of expense. Juggle 
as you please with this phase of the situation, but 
be assured that no one can, by any process of legerde- 
main, keep down prices while diminishing the supply 
and increasing the demand. 

If ignorance or vevality force such a situation the 
hour is sure to come when the poor must suffer. It 
is as certain as any decree of fate. Up must go 
the prices, with any degree of arrest in the use of 
preservatives, and the height will be determined by, 
and correspond exactly with, the completeness of their 
suppression. 


Hygienic Side Is the Most Important. 


But the economical side of the subject is of small 
importance to the people as with the 
hygienic. As a medical the latter feature ap- 
peals to me as paramount. The monetary loss from 
is the merest of trifles as compared with the 
life and the associated agony of disease 
that is sure to follow such suppression. 

Let me then give you a few facts—facts that the 
ultra-advocates of preservative-free food dare not 
deny. In presenting them permit me to use as a 
text a quotation from no less a person than the chief 
American advocate of so-called pure food. I quote 
from Bulletin 13, Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Chemistry, p. 263: ‘‘Hundreds of cases are 
on record of death produced by ptomaines in food 
which was entirely palatable. in such cases, 
granting that an antiseptic may have some injurious 
effect, it is perfectly demonstrable that that injurious 
effect is far less than that produced by those prod- 
ucts of fermentation, and in this instance the public 
health would be conserved by the addition of an 
antiseptic.” 

These were wise words from the chief acter in 
the pure food movement, but they were uttered with 
out being placed in the scale against the injuries due 
to the use of unpreserved foods. The assumption has 
since been made that more people have suffered and 
died from the use of preservatives in food than from 
so-called ptomaine Again and again 
have they heen begged to show one single death, or 
one single individual maimed by preserved food. 

If, as we are here told, “‘hundreds of cases are 
on record of death produced by ptomaines in food,"’ 
what has hecome of the corresponding hundreds killed 
by preservatives in food? Surely someone, 
where, must have heard of such cases. 
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sacrifice of 


Now, 


poisonings. 


some- 
A sensation- 


loving press could hardly have let them be buried 


before the lurid headlines had emblazoned the facts. 


Thousands Killed by Germ-Laden Food. 

Since these words were first uttered a tremendous 
stride has been made in our knowledge of the num- 
bers of people killed by germ-laden food. While the 
most of the medical men of America have been asleep, 
as far as this subject is concerned, such has ; not 
been the case to so great an extent among the leading 
medical men of other countries. 

The Board of Health of Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1897 and 1898 made an investigation as to the cause 
of epidemics of typhoid fever in that country. In 
the report that they made, that covered forty years, 
they say: “If we consider the history of enteric 
(typhoid) fever in detail, we observe that everything 
like an epidemic prevalence has been caused by the 
distribution of milk’? (Amer. Year-Book of Med. and 
Surgery, 1898, p. 1004). 

Now milk is a food, and one that disease-germs 
thrive in. What is likely to happen if a few typhoid 
germs get into a pail of milk? Professor Conn, of 
Wesleyan University, anid Professor Metchnikoff, of 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris, France, have calculated 
increases of over 16,000,000 in a single day, figuring 
on their known rapidity of growth (Story of Germ 
Life, p. 21, and Nature of Man, p. 248). This is of 
course where no interfering cause lessens their 
fecundity. In mi'k the living elements, as well as 
some preserving substances that nature has placed 
there, caused the development to be slower than this. 

The experiment, however, has actually been made 
for this fiuid and the actual numbers counted, so that 
we know exactly how rapidly they multiply therein. 
You can find the report in Bulletin 41, of the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, p. 24. I advise all of you who can 
to try and secure copies of this bulletin. It is on 
Milk and its Relation to the Public Health. It 
shows that, by actual count, 78 microbes of typhoid 
fever became 40,000,000 week. 
This number was found in one cubic centimeter of 
the milk, which is equal to about 16 drops. 

It is evident from this that should a pint of milk 
be started with just enough germs to give one per- 
son typhoid fever, then it follows, with the certainty 
of mathematics, that in one week these would multi- 
ply into enough to give the disease to half the peo- 
ple of the entire United States. If enough was 
there at the start to give the disease to but two per- 
sons, then a week would suffice to produce a sufficient 
number to give the disease 
country. 


Milk the Chief Cause of Disease. 

that this is not a 
the utterance of a sober, 
fact. Notice that the Public 
Marive Hospital Service of the United 
responsible for its publication, Can you 
now wonder at the statement of the Glasgow Board 
of Health that in forty years they had discovered 
milk as the chief and almost only cause of epi- 
demics? There is plenty of evidence of other kinds 
of food, such as meat, oysters, fish, soups, etc., caug- 
ing disease, but there can be no doubt but that milk, 
in some form, is the principal Ice cream 
is one of its most common forms in which it spreads 
this disease. 

On pages 49 to 92, 
will find a 
this country 
antipodes. 


such microbes in a 
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inclusive, of Bulletin 41, 
of 179 epidemics ‘of typhoid, in 
Europe, with a few from the 
On pages 116 to 134 another long table 
of epidemics of this disease is given that were like- 
wise due to milk. Here is a total of 317 epidemics 
traced directly to one kind of food—milk. 


you 
table 
and 


Please make no mistake here. These were not 317 
eases of typhoid fever, but 317 epidemics, each 
one of which had many cases. The one epidemic at 
Oakland, California, had alone 362 cases with 228 
deaths. One at St. Pancras, England, had 431 cases 
with 62 deaths. 


Permit me to quote from the report the following 
words concerning one other epidemic out of the 317: 
“Stamford, Conn., a town of 15,000 population, had 
for some months been comparatively free from 
typhoid fever. During the nine days following April 
14, 1895, 160 cases were reported, in addition to 24 
noted as suspicious. One hundred and forty-seven out 
of the 160, and all of the suspected cases, had used 
milk delivered by one dairyman, B. Between April 
15 and May 28, 386 cases living in 160 houses were 
reported. The dairy was closed April 21, and on 
May 6, just 15 days after the sale of milk was 
stopped, the outbreak had practically subsided. Of 
the 386 cases, 352 lived in houses taking milk from. 
dealer B., 12 were known to have used this milk at 
a cafe supplied by him, 2 obtained it at a bake-shop 
selling the same milk, and two obtained it in other 
ways, making 368 cases so traced, or 95.3 per cent. 
Eight cases were supplied directly by ,a producer, 
BE. B. L., who produced the bulk of the milk peddled 
by B. This makes 376, or 97.1 per cent. connected 
with this milk supply. * * * It was estimated 
that 3,000 quarts of milk were peddied daily in 
Stamford, of which B. supplied about 275 quarts. 
* * * The disease followed the milk of this one 
dairy, B., and of that distributed to the five houses 
personally supplied by E. B. L.”’ (p. 25). 

After such a record of suffering and death would 
not the chief chemist of the Department of Agrt- 
culture be fully justified in amending his words so as 
to make them read: ‘‘Not merely hundreds of cases, 
but many thousands are on record, of death produced 
by germs in food which was entirely palatable. Grant- 
ing that an antiseptic may have some injurious ef- 
fect, it is perfectly demonstrable that that injurious 
effect is far less—immeasurably and incontestably less 
—than that produced by these products of fermenta- 
tion, and in this instance the public health would 
be conserved, markedly and profoundly conserved, by 
the addition of an antiseptic.’’ 

To-day attention is centred upon the destructive 
possibilities of milk. To-morrow scientific attention 
is sure to be turned in the direction of meat, poultry, 
fish and the like. If I dwell long on the milk ques- 
tion now it is because it has received a fair degree 
of scrutiny and the other has not. Both milk and 
meats are foods and as such carry the means of 
multiplying germs. 





Foes of Preservatives are Dumb on This. 


But what have the foes of preservatives to say? 
Nothing. They are all dumb. It has been demon- 
strated, beyond the possibility of cavil or contention, 
that preservatives can stop this multiplication of 
disease germs. Why do they insist upon laws for- 
bidding their use? Have they ever attempted to 
show that food containing preservatives produced any 
such wholesale slaughter of human beings? 

But this is not the end of the record. Bulletin 41 
gives the particulars of numerous epidemics of 
searlet fever, diphtheria, pseudo-diphtheria, Malta 
fever, and summer diarrheas of children, all due to 
the multiplication of disease germs in milk. These 
raise the totals of cases up into the tens of thousands. 

At the International Tuberculosis Congress, at 
Washington, there is a visitor from France, M. Cal- 
mette, who brings a message of extreme importance. 
He has demonstrated that consumption, the great 
white plague of the world, does not come from the 
breathing into the lungs of germs. He shows, by 
actual experiment, that it is practically impossible 
for cases to occur in this way. He also shows that 
such germs, and even coloring matter, are carried 
from the intestines, in the direct blood stream, to the 
lungs, at the very places where consumption de- 
velops. It is thus a practically settled fact that this 
disease must likewise be added to the list of those 
that are food-berne. 

This being the case, there comes up a most stagger- 
ing array of deaths and suffering due to the multipli- 
cation of disease germs in food. In fact, the great 
mass of those who die in our country do so from food 
laden with disease germs. Once again let us quote 
Dr. Wiley’s interesting conclusion of ‘‘granted that 
an antiseptic may have some injurious effect, and it 
is perfectly demonstrable that that injurious effect 
is far less than that produced by these products of 
fermentation, and in this instance the public health 
would be conserved hy the addition of an antiseptic.” 

Stretch your terror of preservatives to its most 
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outlandish limits and can you, or any sane person, 
believe that they could ever, as used in food, kill as 
many people as do the combined diseases of con- 
sumption, summer complaints, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, pseudo-diphtheria, Malta fever, etc.? Do you 
wonder that the greatest living authority on bacteri- 
ology, Professer von Behring, has spent a great part 
of his life in trying to get his stubborn countrymen 
to use preservatives in milk? 

No great authority on bacteriology has ever raised 
his voice in opposition to preservatives. It is the 
lesser lights who have done so. Great toxicologists, 
like Kobert, have favored their use. They have 
refused to ‘‘play to the galleries,’’ although they 
have known that politics and conservatism would 
have honored them for doing so. It has been either 
discreet silence or open support among such men. 


Laughable Ignorance of a Food “Authority.” 
All the forces that take a delight in “playing to 
the galleries’’ are arrayed against preservatives, as 
they are against every other form of real progress. 
They seek to please the rabble by an appeal to their 
fears and prejudices. They refuse to give truth a 
hearing, as that would spoil their sensationalism. 

They delight in making the ignorant public believe 
that somebody is going to rob or poison them. At 
the recetit meeting of state food officers, at Mackinac 
Island, according to a report in ‘‘What to Eat’’ 
(Sept. number, p. 142), one of the gentlemen at- 
tending this convention said: “If a’ preservative be 
used strong enough to destroy or retard the growth 
of vegetable bacteria (and it can be of no use to the 
canner of foods unless it does), then it must have an 
appreciable effect on the enzymes of the stomach. 
And if this be true, then it follows that the constant 
indulgence by any man, no matter how strong he may 
be, will eventually either destroy or at least injure the 
efficiency of the digestive tract, the kidneys and liver, 
and lower the vitality of the poor misguided subject 
who unwittingly takes his poison by the boarding 
house route.’’ 

That a man who claims to represent science should 
display so utter a lack of knowledge—and knowledge 
that is easily obtainable—is almost incomprehensible. 
Mere school children know better. It is one of the 
simplest and most elementary facts of physiology that 
the gastric juice contains hydrochloric acid, and that 
this acid is a potent antiseptic. It retards the growth 
of what he is pleased to call ‘‘vegetable bacteria.’’ 
(And, by the way, where did he ever discover that 
there are animal or mineral bacteria? No one, save 
himself, knows anything about any other kind of bac- 
teria than ‘‘vegetable’’ ones.) 

He should ask the first school boy he meets whether 
the enzymes of the stomach are injured by the pres- 
ence of this preservative that is quite strong enough 
to destroy or retard ‘‘the growth of vegetable bac- 
teria.’’ He should not be shocked to learn from the 
boy that without this preservative he would not be 
able to properly digest his food. As to its eventually 
destroying or injuring the digestive tract, kidneys, or 
liver, or ‘‘lowering the vitality of the poor misguided 
subject,’’ it would scarcely do for him to question 
the boy on this, or the derisive laugh at his ignorance 
which it would be sure to elicit might make him feel 
rather uncomfortable. 

As a chemist he ought to know that aqueous solu 
tions of pepsin are preserved from bacterial injury by 
formaldehyde. If he will consult Dr. C. C. Guthrie, 
of St. Louis, Mo., he will learn of a section of the 
vena cava of one dog that was preserved in a 2.5 per 
cent. solution of formaldehyde for 60 days, transplant- 
ed into the vena cava of another dog, where it grew 
and filled up the gap, the dog recovering completely. 
(Medical Record, Apr. 4, 1908, p. 571.) As no dealer 
in food ever large amounts of pre- 
servative as this, perhaps some pure food toxiphobist 
will explain why that soaked vena cava survived. 


They Want Sensationalism, Not Facts. 


uses any such 


But these people care nothing for facts. It is sen- 
sationalism they want. Every objection they urge is 
equally applicable to salt. They forget that they have 
commended the use of alcohol, vinegar, salt, smoke, 
and sugar, all of which are antiseptics and should, by 
their logic, injure the enzymes of the stomach. They 
never stop to between stimulative and 
irritative doses, although the one helps and the other 
hinders bodily function. 

They never consider the fact that all food contains 
material that is sure to hinder one or other of the 
digestive processes. An apple, orange or plum will 
hinder the salivary digestion, because of 
the acids which they contain. Do they damage the 
kidneys, liver, or digestive tract as that wise man of 
the Mackinac convention declared they ought to? He 


distinguish 


invariably 





should go back to school and learn a little about the 
physiology of digestion. 

It is just such men as this to whom Pope referred 
when he said that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’’ This Commissioner needs to go just a little 
deeper into elementary knowledge, and when he does 
so we will no longer hear him say: ‘‘I believe it to 
be the sacred duty of every man who desires to live 
his allotted three score and ten, and to contribute his 
share to the prolongation of the life of his posterity, 
to study and support the measures looking to the ab- 
solute prohibition of artificial preservatives in foods 
of all kinds.’’ 

I wonder if he thinks that the English—much of 
whose meat is borated—do not reach the three-score- 
and-ten in as large proportions as in states where pre- 
servatives are prohibited. Even the bulk of the butter 
used in England is likewise borated, while the pre- 
serves, jams, and jellies usually contain salicylates or 
benzoktes. 

It would be a pleasure to have him go over statis- 
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tics with me to hear his explanation of all available 
figures on the question. Instead of finding proof of 


his position he would discover that it devolved upon 


him, in every instance, to find some sort of excuse 
for their adverse character. 

At the beginning of the war against the use of 
preservatives in food, the opposition thought that 
some support to their contention could be found tn 
the statistics of kidney diseases. Some one had 
suggested that such evidence might be discovered, 
and it was not long before a vague appeal was made 
tc this entirely suppositional evidence. When asked 
for figures and authorities the entire claim col- 


lapsed. Since then not a word has been uttered about 
the evidence for that side of the question from vital 
Boards of Health 


statistics to show the declines that 
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Preservatives Save Many Human Lives. 
When the advocate of the use of preservatives in 
statistics the arises that such 
Probably some of it is de- 
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fective, but it is an exceedingly suggestive fact that 
it all points one way, and that in the way 
favorable to preservatives. If every bit of the 
evidence is defective, then a miracle of coincidences 
has occurred. Mere chance should have divided it 
between the two sides. The very fact that it is not 
so divided is itself proof that the figures are in some 
degree truthful, and that therefore preservatives save 
many human lives. 

Food of all kinds, when exposed to warmth and 
moisture, constitute the harvest field of death. On 
food grow the disease germs that cause the great 
bulk of the diseases of temperate climates. The 
new folly of the medical profession is a belief that 
clean milk, clean meat, and clean bread—of the kind 
commonly called clean—will save us from these 
dangers. No one desires ordinary cleanliness more 
than your speaker, and I do not in the slightest degree 
wish to check the effort at getting clean food. 

But a love of traith and a desire for public safety 
compels me to say that ordinary cleanliness can 
only slightly help us in a battle with disease. Your 
certified milk can only place you in a fool’s paradise 
if you expect to find in it a saviour from disease. 
It is AFTER THE MILK HAS LEFT THE FARM 
that disease carriers sow the seedS of death in it. 
Clean milk will be mueh freer from harmless germs, 
but it will make a’ mueh better culture medium for 
disease germs than if it was not clean. Clean meat 
will have less tendency to putrify, and the fat will 
be less likely to get rancid, but it will present a 
clearer field for disease germs to grow upon. A 
plowed, clean field gives weeds a far better chance 
than one already occupied by grass. When the enemy 
comes in the night and sows tares, the cleaner the 
field happens to be the more lively is the growth of 
the tares. 

We cannot get rid of the wind-borne, the water- 
borne, the dirty-money-borne, the dirty-clothes-borne, 
the dirty-finger-borne disease germs. Unless all of 
these can be kept from reaching the meat and milk 
they .are bound to sow the seeds of epidemics. We 
ean sterilize, inspect, and certify till doomsday, and 
the impression made will be but slight until we are 
able to check these sowings, or else stop people from: 
eating cold foods of every kind and taking nothing 
into their stomachs in the form of food that has not 
been thoroughly sterilized by heat immediately before 
consumption. 

If left-over 
cream, 
sups, 


and potted meats, pies, cakes, ice 

custards, cream puffs, oysters, jellies, cat- 
etc., cannot be kept at the boiling point of 
water for several minutes just before each meal, then 
they should be discarded from our larders as deadly 
—until we are permitted to keep them fresh by the 
use of antiseptics. No dependence can be placed: 
in the care or cleanliness of servants. Their ignor- 
ance of why such care should be exercised would 
make them wilfully more careless should you insist 
upon proper care. 


Canned Goods and the Danger from Them. 


Canned goods are among the very safest and most 
wholesome of foods if consumed immediately after 
the cans are opened. They are among the most 
deadly of foods if laid aside after opening, for future 
use. With some preservative in them they will keep 
and be safe for sufficient time to assure their con- 
sumption. 

As we scan the situation from a hygienic stand- 
point we discover that the very kind of goods that 
are most likely to spoil in the hands of packers an@ 
dealers, and that they therefore try to save by the 
use of preservatives, are the very kinds that become 
sources of danger in the household. 

Unfortunately our medical men have not been 
brought face to face with these facts, and cannot 
realize their importance. Those of them who have 
been forced to study the situation have come to 
realize its full importance. Take, for instance, the 
doctors of the boards of health of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and New Zealand. The business conditions 
there are such that they have been compelled to 
study it. As a result they have declared, publicly, 
their faith in the harmlessness of preservatives on 
meats of various kinds, and in butter and cream. I 
am personally acquainted with a number of physicians 
connected with State boards of health who believe 
that their use, under restrictions, would be a public 
blessing. 

Even those who have not avowed themselves as 
friendly to the use of preservatives do not hesitate 
in saying tbat they cannot be considered as danger- 
ous. At the recent meeting of the American Medical 
Association, in this city, the oration on State Med- 
icine was decidedly of this type. The orator was- 
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the Professor of Hygiene in Harvard University’s 
Department of Medicine. He was also the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 

Among other good things he said occurred these 
notable words: ‘‘The national Food and Drugs Act, I 
repeat, is not primarily a health law, and from the 
standpoint of health it was not needed. It is rather 
a law against misbranding and fraud, but those who 
clamored for it thought they were saving their lives 
when they succeeded in forcing its passage. I repeat 
that from the standpoint of health it was not needed, 
and I will go farther and assert that from the stand- 
point of commerce it could have been dispensed with, 
if all the States had done their duty to themselves.’’ 
(Journal of the American Medical Association, June 
13, 1908, p. 1956.) 

Food Cranks Afraid to Discuss This. 

Coming as this does from one so well qualified to 
judge of the merits of the law, it is a great con- 
cession. The so-called pure food organs have all 
treated it with notable silence. They evidently deem 
discretion the better part of valor. To be told, in 
s0 many words, that no pure food law was needed, 
as nothing was being done to the food that was 
harmful, comes as a rather severe blow from Har- 
vard University, the very core of progress and true 
reform. To be told that their fear was a chimera 
of their own fancy, tike the seeing of snakes by a 
drunkard during a wild debauch, could certainly not 
prove a relishable morsel to them. 

For them to thus treat it with silence Is a tacit 
acknowledgment of inability to meet it with honor 
to themselves. The speaker was evidently deter- 
mined on having the assembled M. D.’s understand 
the matter, for he repeated and re-repeated his asser- 
tion that from the standpoint 
was needed. ° 

How the editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association must have squirmed when he dis- 
covered that, after his years of effort in trying to 
keep the medical men of the United States in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that there were actually 
two sides to the preservative question, he was thus 
compelled to that let into his 
journal a stray ray of light. For him, and those the 
polarized light of his journal had misled, to be told 
that ‘‘those who clamored for it thought they were 
saving their lives when they succeeded in forcing its 
passage,’’ was a bit of that probably rankled 
in their hearts for a long time. 

An accusation of stupidity 
alternative of duplicity is not 
ears. If the had 
“forcing’’ of the law, did not 
age would save their lives, 
ing for a false 
folly. 

Workings of the Federal Food Law. 
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fruits, is forced to draw on Canada for 
a supply to fill domestic orders, and in order to insure 
good condition on arrival directs that a certain small 
the use of which 


laws of his State, shall 
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house, the goods are denied entrance, because of the 
presence of the preservative, and neither the offer to 
file a bond that the ufactured article would not 
be shippes t of the State, nor a statement from 
the one charged with the enforcement of the State 
food laws that the ise of the preservative is recog 
nized as legitimate by the State law on the subject, 
can cause a reversal of the ruling Such was the ex 
perience f a Massachusetts house in good business 
standing” (‘p. 195 

As th federa gover ent in this stance, 
showed esnch zea doing that which robbed the 
State of its own police power, which the Constitu 
tion is supposed to guarantee was deemed advis 
able to test its honesty f purpose in the handling 
of this la Massachusetts is pestered with milk 
peddlers fron her bordering States They carry 
across t borders typhoid germs, filth germs, scarlet 


fever germs, and other obnoxious kinds of germs that 


the health officers desire to keep out As the pure 
food law is an interstate law, and as here was a 
Case on which it could do real good to the com- 
munity, an appeal was made to the authorities at 
Washington to try and put a stop to so dangerous a 
practice The authorities at Washington declared 
that they were powerless in the affair After con- 
siderable correspondence the matter was dropped. 
The moral to be drawn from all this is that you 
can always be certain that this so-called Pure Food 


law will work to perfection where it can damage 
and curse a community, hut is utterly valueless and 
powerless when called upon to act in a place where 
it might do a great deal of good. As a means of 
protecting the health of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts it has proven a pitiable 
farce. As a means of violating the constitutional 
rights of the same people, and of interfering with 
legitimate commerce, it is an unquestionable success. 


Food Law Repudiated by Its Friends. 


But, poor old law! why should we stop to con- 
demn it when its own sponsors have repudiated it? 
Finding that they were not to be allowed to inter- 
pret it in accordance with their whims, that there is 
a strong sentiment among the best people of our 
country to see that truth and not vague sentiment 
shall control, the State Food Officers have come out 
in open rebellion against it. 

So long as they thought themselves secure in in- 
jecting into the law their peculiar notions it was 
deemed superb. There was great rejoicing among 
them at its passage. Now that they fear that truth 
may prevail they demand what they are pleased to 
call a stronger law. 

You, know what that word stronger 
means when it comes from them. At the Mackinac 
meeting the new president said: ‘‘In the enactment 
and ‘enforcement of strong and effective food laws, 
the states will have to continue in the future as 
they have in the past to take the lead.’’* This was 
evidently the sentiment of the retiring president as 
well, for he said: ‘‘Gentlemen of the Association, 
after one year’s experience we must concede that 
there can be no official co-operation between state 
and national authorities in the preparation of stand- 
ards as a common basis for action. There are too 
great differences between the better elements of our 
state laws and national law to make it desirable to 
bring our state laws into harmony with the national 
law under existing conditions.’’ 
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tor’s days are numbered. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, apparently observing that such standards, when 
the work had been partially completed, were not 
pleasing to the special interests, seems to have suc 
eumbed to the pressure brought to bear, and, unfor 
tunately, even aided in nullifying the work.’’ 
Passing this insulting insinuation against the Sec 
I ry of Agriculture as unworthy of attention, 
what can we s to the statement that the ‘special 
rests’’ (meaning, I presume, all packers and pro- 
whom he dared not include with his 
f rators’’) are opposed to all standards? 
Is this true Now I personally happen to know a 
few f these dealers, and know that the one thing 
bove all else which they desire is an honest food 
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that everything put into food should correspond in 
strength with the maximum amount of vinegar the 
committee might allow. Vinegar, as you must know, 
is a solution of acetic acid in water, with some 
aromatic substances, The acetic acid is the special 
sour constituent. If, for instance, ten grains of ab- 
solute acetic acid were allowed to be put into ten 
pounds of any kind of food, then the equivalent in 
strength of that ten grains should be allowed to be 
used of any substance whatever. 


A Standard They Dare Not Adopt. 


If one grain of acetic acid was the average dose 
given in any or all books on materia medica, and 
twenty grains of salt was the dose of the same 
books, then no more salt should be allowed to be used 
than twenty grains in ten pounds of food. In this 
way one standard could be used for everything and 
that the standard of safety. The safe dose of any- 
thing being permitted to be used, no one should be 
allowed to exceed that dose. 

Let a committee on standards find out exactly bow 
much vinegar or salt they are willing to be allowed 
for use in ten pounds of food, and the ratio that bears 
to the medical doses of all other substances should 
become the legal standard. 

In case the preservative is only used to pack 
with the food, as salt or boric acid are packed around 
hams under shipment, the amount of the preservative 
which the food is found to absorb should settle 
its availability for such a purpose. The same standard 
should then apply. 

If the Dairy Commissioners were honest in thelr 
cry for a standard they ought to be willing to adopt 
such a one as this... Let them say how much salt or 
vinegar they will allow per pound of food, and I as- 
sure you that its dose-ratio of any preservative now 
used will pass the rigors of such a law with flying 
colors. Every one of them is much less harmful in 
the doses you have to use of them than is either 
salt or vinegar. 

The users of these so-called condiments use amounts 
much nearer the line of danger to human health 
than do the users of modern preservatives. Neither 
salt nor vinegar would be of much value as pre- 
servatives if they were kept as well within the lines 
of safety from poisoning or injury as you keep your 
preservatives. 

Had the poison squad been placed upon either 
vinegar or salt, in quantities near to the proportional 
preservative power of the boric acid, benzoic acid, 
or salicylic acid, none of them would have remained 
to finish the tests, They would either have had to 
give up within a day or two, or they would have died 
before the finish. 

If the vinegar had been given in the form of ab- 
solute acetic acid, as the benzoic and salicylic acids 
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can be tolerated, You do not care to know whether 
your preservatives are harmful or not, Everything 
you eat and drink is harmful in some dose. What you 
want, and what you should insist upon, is fair and 
honest dealing by the representatives of the govern- 
ment. 

If preservatives are to be prohibited because 
they injure in such doses as Prof. Wiley tried, then 
insist upon salt, vinegar, smoke, glycerin, alcohol 
and sugar being prohibited in equal antiseptic power, 
since their injury is greater. Compel them to give 
you a fair standard that applies with equal rigor to 
salt as it does to benzoate of soda. 


They Are Blind Leaders of the Blind. 


One hundred cents is equal in value to a dollar, and 
100 units of preservative power is the same in sugar 
as in borax. If 100 units of preservation in sugar is 
more harmful to your digestion than one hundred units 
of preservation in borax, is it not utter folly to com- 
mend the sugar and condemn the borax? Yet this is 
exactly what is being done in the name of science, 
with but few to protest against the ravishment of 
common sense. Compel the powers that be to acknowl- 
edge that a hundred units of preservative power in 
anything should be permitted to be used, providing 
it is as harmless as or less harmful than 100 preserv- 
ative units of salt or yinegar. 

There-should be no trouble in fixing such a standard, 
and would not be if there was the slightest intention 
on the part of your enemies to be fair. They want 
no standards. What they want is absolute prohibition 
of everything except that which their daddies used. 
They are rigidly set against progress. 

The faddists have a dim perception of their utter 
helplessness before the problem of suppressing disease 
germs or conserving the public health. They can 
parade their knowledge to a gaping crowd with the 
results of test-tube tests of preservatives, They can 
do nething with the real poisons in food and they 
know it. 

Take away opposition to preservatives from them 
and the public will at once see how hollow their pre- 
tended knowledge really is. They will immediately 
appear in their true guise of blind leaders of the 
blind. 


(Prolonged applause and cheering followed 
the conclusion of Dr. Eccles’ address.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt, 
from the expressions of approval, that the 
doctor’s paper is appreciated very much. 

GENERAL RYAN: Mr. Chairman, I 
move that a vote of thanks be extended to 
Dr. Eccles for this most excellent essay 
which he has given us on food preservatives. 

(A rising vote of thanks was thereupon 
tendered Dr. Eccles.) 

DR. ECCLES: I thank you gentlemen, 
very much. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us to- 
day the President of the United Master 
Butchers’ Association, Mr. Charles Munwitz, 
of Milwaukee, who will address us. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT MUNKWITZ. 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association: 

Through the courtesy of an invitation extended me 
by your efficient Secretary, Mr. George L. McCarthy, 
I am again permitted to appear before you in your 
third annual convention. It gave me pleasure to re- 
ceive the invitation, but it gives me greater de- 
light to appear before you and to become an active 
participant in the instruction that is in store for 
us in the valuable essays that have been prepared 
on trade topics. 

Your convention of last year was enjoyable tv 
me in every respect, not alone from its social as- 
pect, but because it was elevating from an edu- 
cational standpoint and practically illustrates what 
may be accomplished by the concentration of thought 
and the centralization of forces. I am aware that 
the term ‘‘centralization’’ is offensive to some people, 
as they regard the word as applying to the central- 
izing of the power of government, a contingency 
not desired by anyone favoring a Republican form 
of government. 

Let us for a moment consider the strict defini- 
tion of the term centralization. It means the com- 
bining of forces or the reducing of several parts 
into a whole; in other words, it simply means organi- 
zation. There is no business, no matter how small, 
but what must be governed by system or organiza- 
tion. The word centralization is as broad and 
long as our earth, which scientists inform us is the 
result of the centralization of atoms. Without cen- 





tralization of capital and forces, how would our 
railroads and other large enterprises that go te 
make the prosperity and progress of our country 
be financed? 

Centralization is evil when its effects are evil, as 
in the individual; but as a river cannot rise above 
its source, such evil would be adjudicated by our 
laws, under which all business exists. We find, 
therefore, that this word centralization, or organiza- 
tion, abounds everywhere in the fraternal organiza- 
tions, in our army and navy, and finally reaches the 
administration of the Government at Washington, 
one of the greatest organized bodies in the world. 

Yet, notwithstanding the practical illustrations 
of the efficiency and necessity for organization, there 
are many master butchers, and I presume some meat 
packers, who scoff when approached on the question 
ef affiliating with an association of their craft. 
and they say: ‘‘What’s the use, you cannot mak? 
them stick together.’’ It is noticeable that these 
men who criticise the sticking qualities of others 
rarely become stickers themselves, 

It is difficult to discuss such men with tolera- 
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tion who, while doing nothing and contributing noth- 
ing to bring xbout better trade conditions, are willing 
to share in the benefits brought about through or- 
ganization. So we must look with charity on men 
who are willing to reap where they have not sown. 
It gives me pleasure, therefore, to greet such a 
large representation of the meat packing fraternity, 
for it is practical evidence that you realize the nee?! 
and importance of organization to regulate trade 
conditions and to bring about betterment.  Individ- 
ually, you are wezk; but united, you are strong. 
In the Master Butchers’ Association of America, 
of which I have the honor of being president, 
the question is sometimes asked: “Of what use Is 
the National Association, Are not our associations 
sufficient in themselves to regulate conditions ‘o- 
cally?" I have but one answer to such a question 
and that is this: If a local association is good, how 
much better ‘or all concerned is a good State as- 
sociation; and if a State association is good, how 
much more grand and beneficial is a National or 
ganization, which can bring together the powerful 
centralized influence of every section of the country. 





Such, gentlemen, is the system on which the Master 
Butchers’ Association of America is organized. 

It is true there are those who do not seem to real- 
ize the benefit of supporting a National organiza- 
tion, simply because there are no issues; or in other 
words, because all is peace and quietness. We ‘1o 
not keep our expensive standing army because we 
desire war with any nation, but simply as a pro- 
tection and as a menace to those who might other- 
wise be tempted to trample upon our rights.  In- 
stead, therefore, of members finding fault because 
there are no issues requiring national adjudication, 
they should rejoice that business conditions are on 
such pleasant lines, but they don’t know, and I 
don’t know, to what extent our national associa- 
tion is responsible for those satisfactory conditions, 


I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon me for refer- 
ring so much to my own organization, but what is 
applicable to one organization will generally apply 
to all; and if anything that I may say takes deep 
root with some one, I shall feel amply repaid. 

The business interests of the American Mest 
Packers’ Association and the Master Butchers’ As3- 
sociation of America are more closely identified than 
any other industrial line, and for that reason the 
two organizations should work hand in hand fer 
general betterment. What affects one for evil 
affects the other, and for that reason, if for no 
other, the two organizations should ‘work together 
for mutual benefit. 


I have strong hopes that the next session of Con- 
gress will repeal the prohibitive tax of ten cents a 
pound on oleomargarine. The tax was conceived and 
born in the selfishness of the butter trust, and has 
been a hardship on the poor, as they have been 
robbed for six years of their cheap nutritious butter 
substitute, Not only that, but a conservative esti- 
mate indicates a loss of revenue to the Government 
during the six years the tax has been in force 
running into millions of dollars—that is, by al- 
lowing for the possible expansion of sales. The tax 
is not only unreasonable and unjust, but if oleo- 
margarine is not wholesome, as the butter trust ad- 
vocates claim, it should not be manufactured under 
any conditions. 

Here again we have a practical illustration of 
the power of organization, when the powerfully or- 
ganized creamery interests of the country wielded 
influence to bend Congress to their will. 

Organization must be met with organization, 
and I trust the American Meat Packers’ Association 
has, or will have, on its membership rolls every meat 
packer, sausage maker and wholesaler in the country. 

The Master Butchers’ Association of America, as 
you are probably aware, is composed exclusively 
of retailers. When the depressed financial con- 
ditions resulting from the panic are considered, the 
Master Butchers’ of America have done well. We 
have held our own. 

Our motto should be ‘One for all, and all for 
one.’’ Our interests are mutual; our success means 
your prosperity, and fou are essential to our 
success. Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind at- 
tention, and my hope is that our two organizations 
may always pull strongly together for our mutual 
interests and welfare. (Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have here with us 
today one who is tne Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Master Butchers’ 
of this country, one who is doing much for 
both his craft and for our industry, Mr. Line- 
han, gentlemen. 


ADDRESS BY CHAIRMAN LINEHAN. 


MR. LINEHAN: Mr. President and broth- 
ers, I may say. I have no doubt but that 
the majority of the men within the sound of 
my voice have at some period in their lives 
been engaged in the retail meat business. 
That is all I know anything about. I am 
proud of the retail market business. 

If some of you gentlemen think I stand up 
here for the purpose of praising you and 
patting you on the back, you are mistaken. 
[ am going to tell you my opinion individ- 
ually of conditions as they exist at the pres- 
ent time. I hope you will forgive me if 
I hurt anyvody. I do not believe in a cow- 
ard, and [ think cowardice has been shown 
to a certain extent both by the wholesalers 
and retailers. It is a pleasure, though, for 
me to come up here and talk to you people, 
and to have the honor of meeting such a dis- 
tinguished body of men engaged in the same 
business as ourselves. 
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During the past year the retail market- 
men have had a strenuous experience. We 
have had to pay high prices. That you all 
know. We have had to combat a scarcity 
of money and strong competition in trade; 
in fact, in my thirty years’ experience in the 
meat business I do not know that I have had a 
more strenuous year than the past one. 
However, there are many people who are in 
worse shape, probably, than the retailers as 
a whole. 

Our experience reminds me somewhat of a 
little experience that I had a number of years 
ago. was out in Nebraska traveling, and 
in going through the smoking car I saw a 
farmer looking dejected and forlorn, sitting 
alone by himself, and smoking a corn cob 
pipe. I went up to him and naturally I felt 
like making everybody feel as pleasant as poss- 
ible, and I said: “My friend, is there anything 
I can do to make your lot more pleasant.” 
“No, no,” he said. “There is no hope for 
me.” I said, “How is that?” “I have just 
been to Kansas City and sold three carloads 
of hogs for three dollars, and fed them on 
80-cent corn. I have been figuring up how 
much my losses are.” 

I can assure you gentlemen that conditions 
have changed.since that time. The farmers 
have been receiving far more for their hogs 
during the past year than they ever expected 
to get, and the result is that conditions 
have evened up when you consider one year 
after another. And we are about in the same 
position. While we have had a very stren- 
uous year, we are perfectly willing to wait 
for the following year and to have things 
even up if possible. 


Condemned by National Grocers. 


I am very glad to state that the National 
Grocers’ Association of America has taken 
up the oleomargarine subject, and passed a 
strong resolution at their last convention 
relative to the injustice of the present oleo- 
margarine law. If ever there was a law 
placed upon the statute books that was born 
in hatred, matured by spite and fostered by 
rejudice, it is the present oleomargarine 
aw; and I wish to state, gentlemen, right 
here, that it is no credit to the packers’ as- 
sociation, or to the butchers of America, 
that such a law remains on the statute books 
at the present time. (Applause.) I wish 
to state that any body of men which will 
allow such unjust legislation to remain on 
the statute books deserves to be kicked, be- 
cause if there is anything in the world that 
appeals to the fairness and justness of the 
American people, it is the annulment of the 
existing law. And all I ask of you is this, 
that when you go back to your homes that 
you use the argument that will be advanced 
for the abolishment of that law, or the sub- 
stitution of something that is presented in 
the spirit of fairness and justness. 

We represent a dairy state, Wisconsin, 
and I must say that in our state they gloat 
over it: they consider us a lot of poltroons, 
and consider you the same. They think 
that you have not the courage of your 
convictions. In talking with some of our 
legislators I find that the only effort that 
has been made for the abolishment of this 
law has been by sending a few lawyers and 
a few circulars down there. These gentle- 
men have had far more weight with the rep- 
resentatives in Congress than all the news- 
apers in creation. I tell you gentlemen, a 
egislator likes to have the facts presented 
to him by men who know what they are 
talking about. That is the only way you 
can combat this unjust legislation. ‘That is 
the only way to accomplish the annulment 
of that iniquitious law as it stands today on 
the statute books of the United States. 

There are many other features connected 
with your business, gentlemen, that should 
be amended. You should have some strong 
representatives in Washington to look after 
your interests. For instance, at the present 
time—I may hurt somebody by my remarks 
—the supply of meats and cattle is restrict- 
ed. Why? Simply because the grazing lands 
of this country are being limited, and the 
grazing lands are being redistributed into 
farms. The Indian reservations are being 
sold out to the farmers. The result is that 








the great grazing lands that existed some 
fifteen or twenty years ago do not exist any 
more. 

What we want is free trade in cattle. (Ap- 
plause.) We want the world to draw our 
supplies from. We do not want to be re- 
stricted to any particular zone; we do not 
want conditions as we have had them in 
the past year; we want to have liberty. We 
are working for the poor as well as ourselves; 
we are working for the people of this country ; 
and to impose a tax of from three to ten 
dollars per head on cattle is an injustice to 
the poor of this country, and it should be 
abolished. I care not what political party 
is in power, they should be compelled to ad- 
mit the justice of this claim. We took ac- 
tion in our convention on that particular 
matter. With the united action of the pack- 
ers and the action of the people of this 
country I think there is no question what- 
ever but that an arrangement can be brought 
about wherein the area of cattle-grazing land 
may be increased. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have also with us 
a former Secretary of the same organiza- 
tion,.Mr. John Schofield, whom we will be 
glad*to hear. 


oon by Another Veteran’ Butcher. 
N 


. SCHOFIELD: Mr. President, and gen- 
tlemen. In looking over this lange and in- 
telligent gathering of the captains of an in- 
fant industry that is easily among the fore- 
most in the commercial world, I am forci- 
bly reminded of the changes that twenty- 
five years bririg about to men and their af- 
fairs. In this gathering I could point out 
not one but many who, a generation ago, 
not only strenuously opposed the introduc- 
tion of dressed meat products, but who were 
also affiliated with an organization whose 
chief aim was the annihilation of the dressed 
meat companies, as the constitution of that 
nationally organized body prohibited its 
members from buying or handling dressed 
meats. 

These facts are referred to,-not because 
they reflect on the intelligence or character 
of these gentlemen, but simply te show the 
drastic changes brought about by time. The 
changed attitude of these gentlemen on the 
dressed meat question, indicates not only 
discriminating intelligence and wisdom, but 
it places them in line with industrial pro- 
gress. It is said the wise man changes his 
mind, but the fool never. Thefe are yet 
some who are opposed to the dressed beef 
companies, but they are slowly passing 
away, as they are being supplanted by those 
who accept the changed conditions and keep 
pace with progress. 

During the last twenty-five years, butchers 
have become broadened intellectually and 
the changed conditions of the meat industry 
have brought to the business a different and, 
on the whole, a more intelligent class of 
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tradesmen. As a result, excepting in San 
Francisco, California, there is little or no 
antagonism against the dressed meat com- 
panies, so that you gentlemen of the present 
day, while you have your troubles, have 
comparatively smooth sailing, as compared 
with those who inaugurated the evolution 
of the meat industry. i 

The United Master Butchers’ Association 
of America, whose representative, President 
Munkwitz, -has so ably acquitted himself 
here to-day, is the outgrowth of that organi- 
zation established in St. Louis in 1886 to 
wreck and ruin the dressed meat companies. 
The organization has been evolutionized to 
meet the changed conditions of the trade, 
and it was never stronger than to-day, num- 
erically or financially. The American Meat 
Packers’ Association and the Master Butch- 
ers’ Association of America working harmon- 
icusly, shoulder to shoulder for their own 
and the public welfare, is a combination that 
would seem an absolute insurance of better 


trade conditions for .all concerned. -(Ap- 
plause.) 
The Election of Officers. 
THE PRESIDENT: The next item on 


our programme is the report of the Nomin- 
ating Committee. ' 

THE SECRETARY: The Nominating 
Committee begs leave to report as follows: 

For President, General Michael Ryan, of 
Cincinnati. 

For Vice-President, F. F. Klinck, of Buf- 
falo. N. Y. 

For Secretary, G. L. McCarthy, of New 
York. 

For Treasurer, Joseph L, Roth, of Cincin- 
nati. 

For Executive Committee, James 8. Agar, 
of Chicago, Chairman. 

Mr. Charles Rohe, of New York. 

Mr. Jacob Beiswanger, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. C. H. Ogden, of Pittsburg. 

Mr. B. W. Corkran, Jr., of Baltimore. 

Mr. Joseph Allerdice, of Indianapolis. 

Mr. F. H. Fuller, of Chicago. 

Mr. J. W. Garneau, of St. Louis. 

Mr, A. J. Glick, of Marshalltown, Iowa. 

(The reading of these names was received 
with applause). 

THE SECRETARY: The Committee, gen- 
tlemen, moves that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the nominees; 
that, however, will not preclude any inde- 
pendent nominations. 

(There being no other nominations the 
Chairman inquired the pleasure of the meet- 
ing upon the report. The motion to adopt 
the report was duly seconded, and was unan- 
imously carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next number on 
the programme is a paper by Mr. L. A. 
Kramer, of St. Louis, on “Practical Points 
in Lard Manufacture.” 


LARD MANUFACTURE 


By L. A. Kramer, Brecht B. S. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


this 
Packers’ 


In presenting 
Meat 


members of the 
the object is 
to attract the attention, 
especially of those not 
fully equipped in me- 
chanical appliances and 
to the 
edible 


subject to 


American 


Association, 


the use thereof, 
manufacture of 
fats into lard, from the 
raw to the finished pro- 
duct. The methods 
outlined give 
tests of a technical na- 


herein 





ture. 


The elements of heat 
and cold properly applied, and in connection with 
cleanliness, must be rigidly observed to gain the 
desired results 

The fats which at present contribute to the manu- 
facture of different grades of lard and compounds 
form a group of substances having a great affinity 
for each other in their chemical properties, whether 
from animal or vegetable source. In animals the best 
available fats for lard are from the abdominal cavity, 
though almost all tissues and organs yield their 
share of the product. The source of vegetable fat 


or oil entering into the manufacture of lard com- 
pounds is now mostly obtained from the seed of 
the cotton plant. 

All fats and oils used for compounding lard have 
a slight similarity in taste and odor, and all con- 
cain some though in a real pure and refined 
state they should scarcely have any taste, odor or 
The procedure of manufacturing has every- 
thing to do with preserving the pleasant, neutral and 
nut-like taste characteristic of fats forming the basis 
of lard and compounds. 

Animal fats vary in hardness and depend much upon 
the nature of the food and condition of the animal, 
and the solidity of all fats and oils is proportioned 
by the principal parts of olein, palmitin and stearin. 

The fats and oils used for edible purposes are 
classed as non-drying when exposed to the atmosphere; 
they also acquire in time an odoriferous peculiarity 
known as rancidity, which is caused by the decom- 
position of impurities and fixed fatty acids forming 
free fatty acids and reaction. 


color, 


color. 


The separation of animal fats from tissue was in 
ancient times, as it is now, accomplished by ap- 
plication of heat, and we are indebted to the ancient 
Orientals for a method of operation in extracting 
vegetable oils; as, mashing and reducing seeds to a 
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meal, cooking and pressing, the primitive apparatus 
simply improving with the development of time. 

Necessity, as in other cases of art and trade, 
has developed the mechanical appliances. We will 
take for instance the manufacture of butterine. 
War compelled the French in 1870 to look for a 
substitute for butter. The inventive genius of a 
French chemist thought out the present method in 
use for converting animal fat into oleomargarine, 
or butterine, a most wholesome substitute for butter, 
which, however, in the United States has an unjust 
tax attached and other restrictions. Yet what 
food product is produced that must necessarily fol- 
low distinctly the laws of sanitation and cleanliness 
any more than they are observed in manufacturing 
this food necessity of mankind? 


Refining of fats and oils was first accomplished 
with sulphuric acid in 1790. Now the refining 
mediums employed are fullers’ earth, etc. Fullers’ 
earth is used for lard, and the cottonseed oil is 
subsequently bleached with fullers’ earth and deodor- 
ized. 


Test in Rendering Prime Steam Lard. 


Rendering prime steam lard, under a test with 
two rendering tanks of same size, the following 
procedure, was noted: 

The fat from, the killing floor, where it was properly 
washed in vats of cold water and by means of a 
revolving fat washer until all of the animal heut. 
dirt, ete., was removed, was conveyed to the ren- 
dering tanks in galvanized steel fat carts. The cnt- 
ting lard from the regular run of chilled and cut 
hogs was conveyed to the tanks by trolley buckets 
of galvanized steel on an overhead track; the fat 
was all dumped into the previously thoroughly cleaned 
tanks, and during the filling cold water was kept 
running into the tanks; when tanks were about 
two-thirds full the water was allowed to cover the 
fat. Steam was then turned on at the point of the 
cone above the large gate valve and the contents 
heated; then allowed to settle a few minutes. 

The water was then withdrawn by means of the 
cock located half way up on the conical bottom. 
When almost all the water, being slightly colored. 
was drained off, the cock was shut and the tanks 
otherwise closed up. Steam was gradually admitted 
until a full pressure of 35 and 40 pounds was ob- 
served on the pressure gauge located on steam lines 
into tanks between check valve and tank, the dial in- 
dicator being located conveniently to view of operator; 
also near the check valve was a safety blow-off set 
at 40 pounds, besides the blow-off on the head of 
the tanks. The exhaust pipe and pet cock on tank 
No. 1 were kept wide open for fully an hour and 
then closed about half; on tank No. 2 the exhaust 
and pet cock were only slightly opened from the 
start. 

These tanks were both charged with the same 
material of equal quantity, and during the process 
of cooking no cold spots were observed. But as 
a precaution the steam after three hours was shut 
off for 15 minutes, and during this rest tank No, 1 
was bled of some water to keep it from flushing, 
steam was again turned on, and after a total tanking 
of 8 hours at a uniform pressure of 35 and 40 pounds 
for No. 1 and No. 2 respectively, steam was shut 
off from both tanks. 

All exhaust at top of tanks were now closed ex 
cept pet cocks. After a few minutes pressure was re- 
lieved by reopening the exhaust, gradually and so long 
as no rolling was observed, reducing pressure as soon 
as possible. After pressure was all gone the exhaust 
valves were closed and the head slowly and carefully 
removed, and fifteen to twenty pounds of salt 
sprinkled over the surface of the lard. The water 
and other suspended matter held in the lard was 
mechanically settled by the moisture dissolving the 
salt, forming a brine and settling and separating 
the water and lard. 

After resting and settling for four hours the 
lard was drawn from the tanks by the middle tap 
of the three cocks located on the side about midway 
between top and bottom. Care was taken in not 
allowing tank water to be drawn with the lard; 
the drawing off was therefore assisted by a trap 
located between the rendering tanks and lard receiver. 
When the lard ceased to flow from the middle cock 
the lower of the three was tried; but tankage ap- 
peared here, so cold water was gradually introduced 
into the tanks by a cross connection at the bottom, 
and the lard raised so that it flowed from the tanks 
at the middle cock. When all the lard possible was 
Withdrawn the gate valve at bottom of cone was 
opened and the contents dumped into the skimming 
vat, where the rest of the lard was recovered by 


skimming and rendering with the next batch. The 
material left in the vat was then prepared for 
fertilizer. 

Results of These Tests. 

The lard from this procedure was prime steam 
lard, and it was observed that tank No, 1 had lard 
of a more neutral odor and flavor and whiter color 
than tank No. 2. It was also noted that tank No. 
1 had condensed more steam, it having 10 per cent. 
more water than No. 2, therefore requiring more fuel; 
estimated at about. 10 per cent. Other favorable 
conditions in the lard from tank No. 1 will be noted 
later, and these results are attributed to the free 
escape of gas during process of rendering. This gas 
is a mixture of hydrogen sulphide and hydrocarbons, 
and is condensible and permanent, and if confined 
too close during rendering the product would be un- 
salable as a prime article. It is obviously neces- 
sary to eliminate the gas as rapidly as_ possible. 
even at the expense of a few pounds more of coal 

Edible tallow, rendered under the same conditions 
as above noted for lard, produced more pronounced 


JAMES W. GARNEAU 
(Waldeck Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Director of the Association. 


results in favor of rendering, as observed for tank 
No. 1, and will be later further commented upon. 
In this Instance the tallow was from the general 
run, none of it being used for oleo. 

Prime steam lard consists of 60 to 65 per cent. 
liquid fat or lard oil called olein, and 30 to 35 
per cent. of solid fat, palmitin and stearin. When 
lard is handled with absolute cleanliness and rendered 
under conditions previously noted it has no rapid ten- 
dency to rancidity, but if sufficient impurities an! 
incipient decay prevail before rendering, they cause 
an increased percentage of free fatty acids and de- 
velop a change in the olein, gradually assuming a 
yellow color and rancid odor and flavor. It is 
therefore apparent that it is necessary to render all 
material as fresh and sweet as possible, with evers 
precaution in cleanliness and applied heat, so that 
the lard will pass inspection and Board of Trade 
rules regulating transactions in lard. 


Lard and Tallow Oil and Stearine. 
For separating the olein and stearin called lard 
oil and lard stearine, it is necessary to grain the 





lard. It is therefore rum hot into epen-head barrels 
or trucks and allowed to stand quietly for 3 to 5 
days, or more, in a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees 
F. The grainy lard, having resolved inte componcat 
parts of oil and stearine, is then filled into eloths 
formed by a mould. These bags are placed with 
ample space around each on bottom of a press, the 
frame of which is angle iron. A galvanised sheet- 
iron plate is covered over the first layer and the 
operation repeated with alternating layers of bags 
of lard and iron plates. Before the press is filled 
oil will begin to flow from it, and when all plates 
are in position the ehains and ratehet eonneeted to 
a weighted bar are from time to time adjusted, 
which expresses the oil from the stearine, the resnit- 
ant product being winter-strained prime lard oil 
and lard stearine. This lard stearine is used for 
bardening or stiffening pure lards. 

In large establishments several of the presses are 
arranged over a pan for conducting. the oil te a 
receiver; thus one press is having the material 
pressed while another press is undergoing refilling. 
Lard stearine should have a titre (meaning point ef 
solidifying) of 43 to 45 degrees, which is equivalent 
to 110 to 113 degrees F., and 55° F. is a good tem- 
perature for press room. The operation requires two 
to three days, and the weights and levers are ocea- 
sionally raised and adjusted as required. There are 
also lard ofl presses made that are power driven and 
are sometimes used by larger packers. 

Tallow oil and tallow stearine-» are produced the 
same as lard oil and lard stearine, a difference in 
temperature being observed. In the manufacture of 
oleo oil and oleo stearine and neutral lard the best 
available fats are used, properly washed and chilled. 
About the same apparatus is used for hashing, melt- 
ing and settling oleo and neutral, a different tem 
perature being used, however, for producing oleo oil 
and neutral lard, which form the basis of oleo- 
margarine or butterine. Aside from oleo stearine 
they do not enter into the compounding of lard, so 
the details of machinery and procedure of manu- 
facturing oleo and neutral will be omitted from this 
paper. 


Method of Refining Lard. 


Method of refining lard from tank No. 2 
and tank No. 2 (as detailed in the tests already 
described).—The refinery was equipped with two 
5,000-pound clay kettles, two 18x30-in. plate filter 
presses, etc., so that the refining was started as soon 
as the lard had settled. Lard from tanks No, 1 and 
No. 2 was run into each one of the clay kettles, 
and heated by turning steam into the jacketed cone 
bottoms and coils. The moisture was driven out of 
the lard by air agitation, which took 20 minutes, the 
temperature in the meantime being brought: up to 
180 degrees F. Absence of moisture here was in- 
dicated by no steam or evaporation from kettles, 
and the lard was clear and free from foam or froth, 
and when held in a test glass for a few minutes 
remained clear and limpid. The lard was then 
pumped through the filter presses for the purpose 
of warming the presses up, and allowed to run back 
into the kettles. This had the effect of reducing the 
temperature to the proper degree for adding the 
fullers’ earth. 

Lard is refined with fullers’ earth at a tempera- 
ture corresponding with the pressure at which it was 
rendered. If rendered at a low pressure it then 
requires less heat and fullers’ earth in refining; and 
the normal temperature is about 160 degrees F. 

Lard is tank rendered usually at from 30 to 45 
lbs. steam pressure, and a bleach will be effected 
within the limits of 155 to 170 degrees F., the nature 
of the product having something to do with it, 
also the quality of the fullers’ earth. 


To the lard in each refining kettle was then added 
one-half of one per cent. of fullers’ earth, the lard 
immediately assuming a turbid and darker color. 
Air agitation was increased, the lard meantime being 
pumped through a valve at the bottom and around 
through the filter, and allowed to run back into the 
kettle until the proper color was noted. It was 
then allowed to run into the receiving tanks, the 
temperature being held at the normal point at which 
the lard took the bleach, and the agitation continued 
until all the lard was pumped out of the kettles. 
Air was then turned into the presses to drive out the 
remaining lard. 


In this method it was observed that lard from tank 
No. 1 was bleached with one-half of 1 per cent of 
fullers’ earth at a temperature of 160 degrees F., 
and lard from tank No. 2 bleached with three-quar- 
ters of 1 per cent. of fullers’ earth at a tempera- 
ture of 165 degrees F., which indicates that best 
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results are obtained when the product is rendered 
at low pressures. 

The tallow stock was handled in the same manner, 
except a difference in temperature, and more earth. 
The one batch took the bleach at 155 degrees F., 
and two per cent of fullers’ earth, the other re- 
quired 160 degrees F., and two and one-half per cent. 
of fullers’ earth. 


Points in Regard to Refining. 
Time and 
plete details of 
for 


apply in all 


space will not 
Neither 
plant, 


be given. 


permit going into com- 
can definite rules 

nor temperatures to 
The art of refining is 
readily acquired, and much dep.nds upon the mechan- 
ical arrangement and the proper manipulation of the 


refining. 
operating a refining 


Cases, 


apparatus. 

Excessive temperatures in reheating bleached 
deodorized cottonseed oil must be avoided. 
recommend lard refiners 
some oils a fixed 
eliminated, except by 
earth, at the 


refining of crude 


and 
I do not 
to bleach oil. In 
color which cannot be 
temperature and much 
the oil; and the previous 
yellow oil is carried out 
under various conditions. Hence no definite range of 
can be given. 

I recently experimented with a 5,000 lb. batch of 
prime steam lard in refining by having 1,000 Ibs. 
in one kettle in’ proper shape to receive one-half of 
one per cent. of fullers’ earth for the entire 5,000 
ibs., added to the 1,000 lbs. at a certain temperature; 
then all of the 1,000 Ibs. pumped through the 
filter press was allowed to run back with the balance 
into the other kettle; then 
5,000 lbs. was brought up to 
and through the 
and all 
this 
had 


small 

there is 
high 
expense of 
oil into 


temperatures 


the whole charge of 
a proper temperature 
filter press. The results 
expectations. The point 
was the short interval of 
with the fullers’ 


pumped 
were good, 
to be 
time 
earth. 


beyond 
considered in 
that the lard connection 
Pure when 
and 
can be 
to 140 degrees F 


lard, chilled by 


an 


lard-cooling cylinders 


then run into 


started 


agitator for further cooling, 


over the cooling 120 
+, With the temperature of brine 
at 20 to 30 If it is desired the 
lard direct from the conveyor trough on lard-cooling 
then the 
perature of 110 degrees F. 
brine at 10 to 15 cooling 
ders are a effectually 
combine the component parts of lard, oleia and stear 
ine into a thereby 
abling the product prepared for ship 
ment, and also to remain firm through varying climatic 
conditions. 
Compound, 
oleo stearine or tallow, under government regulations 
would be called ‘“‘Compound.’’ If lard is added to 
the combination then it ‘“‘Lard Compound.”’ 
When making the mixture it is done at a temperature 
of 130 F., or After all of the 
ingredients have been previously refined, mix 
tures containing oil should be drawn 
direct from the trough on the 
cylinders into the packages, and the mixture should 
start the cylinders at 
of 110 with 
F. By 
stearine are combined as noted. 
Formulas for percentage of different mixtures will 
not be touched upon governel 
by local conditions, price of commodities and climate. 


Auxiliary Equipment of a Plant. 

The kettle rendering room should be equipped with 
a back fat skinning machine, a jacketed fat hasher 
and one or more steam-jacketed rendering kettles of 
about equal height and diameter, with steam arms of 
3-in. or 4-in. pipe, 
spaced radially on 
of 6-in. or 8-in. pipe about two-thirds of 
tance bottom of kettle. The kettle 
equipped with a mechanical agitator having overbea:! 
that the 


cylinders at 


degrees. to draw 


cylinder, lard should be started at a tem 


over the cylinder, with 


The 
apparatus 


degrees. lard cylin- 


mechanical which 


homogeneous consistency, en- 


to be readily 


which is a mixture of cottonseed oil. 


is called 
degrees less. 
these 
cottonseed 
conveyor cooling 
a normal 
brine at 10 


over temperature 


degrees F., to 15 degrees 


observing these temperatures the olls an! 


previously 
here, as 


they are 


having capped ends and properly 
inside steam dome 
the dis 


should he 


shell; or a 
from 


drive and counterweights, and so arranged 


agitator will slip up the shaft clear of the kettle 
In connection with rendering kettles there should 
be a screened bottom scrap receiver and a re 
ceiving and settling tank. A press for the scrap iv 
not essential where rendering tanks are in use, 
as the drained scrap is sent to the rendering tanks 
for further reduction and recovery of lard. 

A very fine grade of lard, next to Kettle Ren- 
dered Leaf, or Kettle Rendered Lard, can be pro 
duced by using choice skinned back fat, kettle- 


rendering the same, then mixing with refined steam 


lard, using one-third to one-half of kettle-rendere:| 
stock. The lard thus mixed will have good flavor. 
color and preserving qualities. The combination can 


also be utilized for lard compounds with good results. 

If you are producing lots of beef fat and not making 
oleo, tank your tallow as previously outlined or 
render at a low pressure in kettles with mechanical 


agitators, the fat being first well hashed. The heat 
applied in the jacket should not exceed 20 to 25 
lbs, pressure, and as soon as the oil has separated 


from the scrap and been settled with salt, drain off 
the oil, This will readily dry out and refine and be 
of. neutral flavor and excellent for compounding. 
The yield will not be as great as tank rendering, 
but what is the scrap is recovered in the 
tanks as No. 

All of the 
installing in 
and where gravity cannot be had the pumps furnished 
will the 

It would perhaps not be amiss to mention that a 
decided improvement lately been perfected, and 
a method has been devised by which, in a unit, on a 
basis charge of 5,000 Ibs. raw lard, the lard will be 
rendered, filtered, an 
delivered into the any exposure 
to atmospheric conditions, figured at a total time of 
four to five hours. 


THE PRESIDENT: It is our custom to 
have the President-elect respond to the nom- 
ination. On acount of the programme be- 
ing*so long we will omit it this morning, 


lost in 
1 tallow. 
macLinery as mentioned will permit of 
any manner suiting conditions of space, 


solve handling. 


has 


chilled to proper consistency 


packages without 


‘ 


but at 2 o’clock this afternoon General Ryan, 
it he pleases, will respond. 

(A recess was here taken until 2 o’clock 
P. M.) 


FOURTH SESSION 


Tuesday, 2 p. m., October 13, 1908. 


THE PRESIDENT: We have two papers, 
one on “Packinghouse Chemistry”, by Albert 
H. Schmidt, of the Swarzschild & Sulzberger 
Company, Chicago, and the other on “Tank- 
water and Glue”, by Robert S. Redfield, of 
R. S. Redfield & Company, New York. I re- 
gret that we have not time to have them 
read to-day. But they will be published in 
the official organ, The National Provisioner. 

It gives me pleasure, gentlemen, to wel- 
come to the Presidency of this great Asso- 
ciation our dearly beloved General Ryan, 
with whom we will all feel that we will have 
a very able administration during the com- 
ing year, that we will increase in numbers, 
that much good work will be done; and I 
heartily greet our new President and wish 
him all the success in the world, and want 
to assure him that I will do anything for 
him at any time that I can. (Applause). 
We will hear, gentlemen; from General Ryan. 
(Long applause.) 


ADDRESS OF THE INCOMING PRESIDENT 


GEN. MICHAEL RYAN: Mr. 
tlemen of the American Meat Packers’ 
1 have been surprised and embarrassed 
in my life. 


President and Gen- 
Association: 
many times 
But now, gentlemen, I confess that I aw 


overwhelmed.. One year ago when my term of office 
expired I declined the re-election which was kindly 
tengered me, for the reason that I thought the 


that the 
thought then 
and 1 gtill think now that there are hundreds of 
gentlemen in this Association as wel and better 
qudlified to discharge ‘its duties than I am. This is 
in evidence, gentlemen, from the snlendid administra 


honors of this Association should go around, 


offigers slould go in rota.ion, and I 


tion that Las been given us by Mr. James S. Agar, 
the retiring president of our Association. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Gentlemen, I was not consulted about this matter. 
I believe it is the duty of every good soldier never 
to seek a and never to decline 
(Applause. ) not know any man in 
country, matter how exalted his position in 
life is, could decline such a splendid honor 
from an Association ju;:t such as this is. (Applause.) 
Therefore, gentlemen, I sincerely and heartily thank 
for this .enewed mark of your esteem and con- 
fidence, will just to you 
which instructive to gentlemen who aspire 
for high official position in this Association; they 
will have to come and live in Cincinnati. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Immediately 
four 
teacher had a 


command 
And I 


one. 
do this 
no 


who 


you 


and I say one thing 


may be 


after the election. of President Roos>- 


velt years ago by a _ tremendous 


before him 


majority, a 
of five little boys, 
he was giving instructions, He said: ‘*My 
dear litile the avenues are open 
to us all in this great broad country, and the very 
humm] lest yet the United 
States. want to 


class 
to whom 
know 


men, sou 


may become President of 


Now boys, as many of 
be President There were 
the up. The said: 
‘Jimmie, what’s the matter with you; don’t you want 
to be President of the United States?" “Yes sir, 
but I cannot.’’ “Why so?’ “Because I 
Democrat.’’ (Applause and 

Gentlemen, move 


possible if you want 


you as 


rice up.’’ five boys in 


class cnd four rose teacher 


am 4 
laughter.) 
Cincinnati as 


down to soon as 


to preside over the destinies of 


this organization, and get qualified. We do not 
raise quite as many hogs down there, but we mak? 
up by raising orators and poets. (Applause. ) 


I want to say now, gentlemen, that I will be very 
well indeed I wil feel 
if after my term of office I can show 
retiring President, Mr. Agar, 
Two years ago when we sought to 
Association, there were present 
looked a little bit The 
guine, the most enthu-<iastic of the gentlemen present 
was Mr. 


satisfied, deeply grateful. 


such a record 
as «our shown. 
establish this 
and it 


most 


bas 
only a few 
discouraging sa‘i- 
James S, Agar; he was one of the pioneers 
of this Association, and he has stuck to it ever since, 
and by his efficient and conscien- 
work year helped in a 


quiet, modest, 


tious during the last has 


great measure to build up this society to its present 
splendid 
That is the record that Mr. Agar has made, gen- 


proportions. 





come and presidents 
may go, but we will all want ‘‘the man behind the 
who sticks to us, Mr. George L. McCarthy, 
our secretary. (Applause. ) I going to 
tell you what he has done, gentlemen, the records 
speak of that more eloquently than any words of 
I know that he will be with me in the 
coming administration, and that in itself is a very 
great encouragement. 

I know that the executive committe will be 
with me, and, gentlemen, I know that the entire 
Associaticn—from the enthusiasm manifested in this 
convention—will be with their officers. As Me. 
Schmidt raid yesterday, ‘‘all pulling together for 
one good purpose,’’ and that is to make this great 
organization so influential, so powerful and respect- 


tlemen, but presidents may 


gun”’ 
am not 


mine. 


able that it would be more than ever an object 
and an honor to be a member of it. (Applause.) 
So, gentlemen, let us all join hands together and let 


us make this Association not a credit and an 
honor to the meat industry, but also a credit to our- 
selves and a credit to the country, (Prolonge 1 
applause. ) 


only 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


THE CHAIR (Mr. Agar still presiding) : 
Gentlemen, this is “Superintendents’ After- 
noon”. We have questions here from differ- 
ent Superintendents respecting matters all 
over the country, enough to keep us busy 
working on and talking over for two weeks; 
but we will cut it short—as short as possi- 
ble—and make it as interesting as possible. 
We cannot make a success of it, however, 
unless you take part, and argue pro and con. 
Mr. McCarthy will read the first question. 

THE SECRETARY: “Why do 8S. P. meats, 
seemingly sweet and all right upon receipt 
by smoker, turn tainted after being smoked? 

THE CHAIR: Does anybody want to dis- 
cuss that question? 

MR. JOS. RAST, of Jos. Sahlen, Buffalo: 
The answer to that question, in my estima- 
tion, as I have often heard it before, is very 
simple. The reason of that is that the meat 
is not fully cured. 

THE CHAIR: The reason of that is that 
the meat is not fully cured, according to Mr. 
Rast’s idea. The Chairman would like to ex- 
press himself on that question. He thinks 
that it might be in pickle too long, or in 
other words, pickle soaked. Anything fur- 
ther on that question? (No response). 

THE SECRETARY: That question leads 
to another one which is really part of the 
same question: “In the event of ‘souring’, 
who should lose, buyer or seller?” 

THE CHAIR: We want to hear from some 
one on that. 

MR. RAST: Our experience has always 
been that we had to stand it. For instance, 
as an explanation, we sell a man sweet- 
pickled meats. They proved sweet, they 
were tested, delivered to him, he smoked 
them, found them sour, and returned them 
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to us and we had to give him credit. That 
has been the general rule established in Buf- 
falo. I do not know how it is in other sec- 
tions. The rule established in Buffalo in 
selling sweet-pickled meats to the consumer, 
being tried in regular way—that is, sweet 
when delivered, the understanding being that 
the goods had to be smoked up—that being 
smoked they proved to be sour, the purchaser 
invariably will return the meat, and you 
have got to give him credit. 

THE CHAIR: Any further comments on 
that? If not, we will pass on to the next. 

THE SECRETARY: “Will the presence 
of blood clots on the cutting fats or killing 
fats in fairly large quantities make the P. S. 
lard darker”? 

THE CHAIR: Are there any comments on 
that? 

MR. RAST: Mr. President, I do not like 
to rise too often, but being interested: in the 
packinghouse business, naturally all these 
questions arise from time to time, and I have 
heard a great deal of controversy on these 
subjects. The blood clots will darken the 
lard, but the most important feature of it 
is that any great amount of it in the lard 
will cause what is termed by the chemists 
fatty acids, and if the lard is allowed to 
stand for any length of time, you will have 
rejections. That is the most important part. 

THE CHAIR: Any further comments on 
that question? (No response). 

THE SECRETARY: “Where necessary to 
run hogs direct from the killing floor into 
chill room, how fast should temperature be 
brought down in the chill room the first 
twenty-four and second twenty-four hours, 
where hogs are to be cut the second day 
after killing, and obtain best results”? 

MR. BLUM, of Cincinnati: Our experience 
has been that hogs placed in a chill room 
at a temperature of fifty degrees within the 
first twenty-four hours, and the temperature 
fall to thiry-eight, probably forty degrees, 
in the course of twenty-four hours. Care 
should be taken that the temperature does 
not go below the freezing point. 

THE CHAIR: Any further comments, 
gentlemen? (No response.) 

THE SECRETARY: “Does the liberal use 
of sawdust in smoking meats lessen the 
shrinkage” ? 

MR. BLUM: Yes. I can state within our 
own experience, any material used that will 
produce a cold smoke will naturally lessen 
the shrinkage from smoke that is heated. 

THE CHAIR: Any further comments? 

MR. McMILLAN, of St. Paul: We smoked 
almost entirly with hard wood, with maple, 
until about a year and a half ago, and we 
found our meats were coming out quite dark. 
We used considerable sawdust with our 
maple wood, and at the present time have 
never had such fine color on our meats; it 
compares with any in the country. 

A MEMBER: What kind of sawdust. 
MR. McMILLAN: Hickory and maple saw- 
dust. 

THE CHAIR: Anything further on that‘ 
If not, we will pass on to the next one. 

THE SECRETARY: “What causes the 
skin of some hams to break in boiling, all 
being subjected to the same temperature and 
the same length of time cooking?” 

MR. McMILLAN: The method of handling 
is almost the entire cause of trouble with 
boiled hams. I do not see any reason why 
these questions should not be taken up more 
freely by members. I, for one, want to know 
more about the handling of boiled hams. We 
have found in boiling our hams that the skin 
does not break, but often will wrinkle up, 
and in taking them out of cases or cans 
the men will often scrape them or otherwise 
mutilate the skin. 

MR. BLUM: TI would like to inquire 
whether there is any gentleman here who 
has come across or seen or has mastered that 
proposition or condition. I guess about all 
of us are in the same boat with regard to 
boiling hams. We have tried it and have 
not been able to master it, and I have come 
here this afternoon expecting to go back 
home after an interchange of ideas, and profit 
by it and there are certainly many of us 
here who are familiar with this question; 
and if we are going to have any interchange 
of ideas I would like to hear from some of 


you what your experience has been on this 
question, and wish you would give us some 
information in the matter of boiling hams. 
(No response). . 

THE SECRETARY: The next question 
is; “What is the best method to be followed 
in the handling of tankage to reduce the per- 
centage of grease in the dry tankage”? 

THE CHAIR: Mr. Redfield, can you give 
us some enlightenment on that, if you 
please? 

MR. REDFIELD: I do not think that I 
am particularly qualified to speak on that 
particular point. I should say it depends a 
great deal on the material, on the cooking 
of the material. 

MR. WISNER: I think most of this grows 
out of tankage being properly skimmed after 
the tankage is well taken up, and well in the 
waste box. I do not think by pressing you 
will get it all out; we have tried it, but by 
giving that a very thorough skimming while 
in the waste box, that is the main way as I 
see it to get it out. 





J. J. FELIN 
(J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia) 
Director of the Association, 1908. 


MR. HENRY WAGNER, of Cincinnati: 
There is only one way. I do not care under 
what system you operate, the one thing to 
do is to properly understand the cooking and 
rendering of that material. That can be en- 
hanced and benefited by such machinery as 
will properly crush and grind the material 
just as you would if you were going to make 
sausage out of chuck meat, or chop it up fine 
and make sausage. You should thoroughly 
crush the material, boil and separate the 
solid from the bone, then take the bone and 
crush it so you can get the marrow out of 
it. Then you have liberated the grease. Do 
it under proper temperature and then put it 
in a lower temperature and cook and cook, 
and cook, and waste more labor and 
steam in doing that than would bring big re- 
sults. But to produce that increase of grease, 
you have got to cook it right; just as you 
have to make lard in the ordinary way, 
and as you have got to make pickle for the 
meats. Crush it, get at the right tempera- 
ture and then this liberates the grease, and 
that is the important thing to do. 





Now, then, to get that grease out of the 
tank, that is the next proposition. There 
is plenty of machinery on the market that 
wili do that for you without any increase 
of labor; it is simply a question after all 
of cooking it so you can take the grease out 
of the tank and bring out a tankage which 
under the press will only analyze five to 
seven or eight per cent. grease, and that is 
the best way in the world to get it out. 

MR. BLUM: I agree with Mr. Wagner, 
but there are some of us in a position that 
we are not, for reasons best known to our- 
selves, in a position to have the iatest im- 
proved machinery. We have tried, as one 
gentleman states, hydraulic presses and find 
that we gain better results in our tankage. 
We then used our exhaust steam from some 
parts of the building, brought it down to 
our hydraulic presses and allowed that waste 
steam to heat up the presses continuously, 
and keep them warm, and in that way we 
got better results than we got by reboiling 
and by thoroughly pressing, without any 
steam added to it. 

The reason we lose a great deal of the 
grease in the pressing is because our press 
becomes too cold and the grease will not sep- 
arate from the tankage; but by keeping our 
presses continuously heated with exhaust 
steam, so equipped that it covers the press 
all over, we get the very best results with- 
out the improved machinery; but with im- 
proved machinery we could get the. most 
practical results. 

THE SECRETARY: “What is the best 
method to follow in fumigation of smoke- 
house or otherwise in order to avoid or pre- 
vent meats becoming skippered during the 
summer months”? 

MR. J. C. DOLD, of Buffalo: Clear out all 
your screens, let them stand on the outside, 
don’t have any screen doors, don’t make any 
breeding places for flies on joists and beams. 
Leave them all open. That will doit. Let 
your meat hang up in the air. 

THE SECRETARY: “What is the best 
method to follow in tank room in order to 
obtain the standard color on Choice Steam 
Lard from the grassy hogs of summer and 
fat killing?” 

“Will cooking at a lower pressure than 
during winter months give better results on 
the color?” 

THE CHAIR: 
any comments? 

MR. DOLD: I would say it is all in the 
handling, if you watch it carefully and have 
a temperature of over 42 degrees it will al- 
ways make good pickle, assuming your sugar 
is all right. 

THE CHAIR: Very good, very good. 

THE SECRETARY: “Rats are a cause of 
much trouble and financial loss to manufac- 
turers, and packinghouses are by no means 
free from them. What is the most speedy 
and successful method of exterminating 
them ?” 

MR. DOLD: Give your watchman two 
cents apiece to do it. 

MR. CARL ALDRICH, of Nebraska City, 
Neb.: I hope to hear from some of you folks 
on this question. Last year when we closed 
down we had an awful nuisance on account 
of rats, but we got some of this preparation 
called “azoa” that is supposed to start an 
epidemic among them, and we used it, and 
this fall we have not been troubled at all. 
Our houses are free from rats. 

MR. LOWES, of Peoria, Ill.: It would be 
glad to hear from our friend back here that 
the result can be accomplished by giving the 
watchman two cents a head, I shall be glad 
to hear details from him on that. And I 
am also pleased to hear from Mr. Aldrich, to 
know that he has obtained good results from 
“azoa.” I have tried it and got good results 
from it for a time; met with good success; 
but when I began to use it more liberally 
my success faded away. I have used almost 
everything I know of, and I would be glad 
to hear from some of you gentlemen if you 
have anything further to suggest in this line. 
{ realize there are gentlemen here who are 
better fitted by experience along that line 
than I am, and I hope they will give the Asso- 
ciation the benefit of it. If they have had 
successful results, I am sure we would like 
to profit by their experience. 


Two subjects; are there 
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MR. McMILLAN, of St. Paul: I am one of 
the kids in the packing business, but my 
father was one of the old-time packers, and 
he said that any man who let rats get into 
his house was not right. (Laughter). Now, 
I will say this, that we have had rats in 
our plant, not in recent years, but in the last 
five years, and we made a systematic fight 
on it; we put a force of five men on. We 
have a plant covering something like five 
acres, and we put a force of five men on. We 
used weazels, cats and dogs, and I will say 
to-day, right here, that you cannot keep rats 
out altogether. We are in a low part of the 
country, but you will find nothing that will 
keep out the rats perpetually except to go 
after them systematically. We put wire 
screens in wherever there is any ventilation; 
we have kept every hole in the place either 
tinned up or cemented, and we have made it 
a systematic practice to go after them in 
their breeding places and clean them out 
there. 

MR. LOWES: My friend MeMillan seems 
to insinuate that any packer who is troubled 
with rats is not in the right shape, but I 
want to say that I do not want you gentle- 
men to jump’ to the conclusion that we have 
a bad place, simply because we have rats, 
but rather have the impression that we are 
doing all we can to get rid of them. 

MR. McMILLAN: I want to say again 
that the thing to do is to get after the 
rats in their breeding places, and that it is 
absolutely necessary that they be kept out 
in that way. The Government will not stand 
for anything like rats, and the Government 
will certainly get after us if we do not keep 
them out. 


Closing Words From General Ryan. 


GENERAL RYAN: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the convention: I think what 
I said a few moments ago is verified by sub- 
sequent results. There is a whole lot of tal- 
ent in this Association, but the trouble is 
up to this time we have been suffering from 
an excess of modesty, until the very close 
of the meeting, when that very interesting 
and serious subject of “rats” brought out the 
most discussion we have had to-day. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Now, gentlemen, the time has come to 
close the official work of this convention. It 
is certainly most pleasing and gratifying and 
inspiring to those who have taken a part 
during the last two years in building this 
Association up to see what a ready, cheerful 
and generous response you have given us; 
and when we assemble again, Mr. President 
and gentlemen, I will hope that this large 
spacious room will not be enough to accom- 
modate the delegates from every section of 
the country. 

I think, sir, that it is eminently proper at 
this time to make a motion, and with your 
consent and approval, gentlemen, if I meet 
with a second, I move that the thanks of the 
convention be tendered to the proprietors 
and managers of the Grand Pacific Hotel, for 
the courtesy, attention and hospitality that 
they have shown to the members of this 
convention. (Applause). 

THE CHAIR: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the motion as presented; all those in favor 
of the motion please rise. It is unanimous. 

GENERAL RYAN: And, Mr. President, 
as the gentleman from Cincinnati is a very 
excellent man and has contributed very ma- 
terially to the pleasure of this convention, 
I think it is proper we should hear again 
from Cincinnati through its poet and ora- 
tor, Mr. Schmidt. 

MR. SCHMIDT: Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen: You have not heard from the Cin- 
cinnati crowd how to bring the members, 
active and associate, to the convention. You 
know that we brought a whole trainload, 
and you know how nicely our train was ar- 
ranged. The refreshment car was in front 
and the dining car was in the rear, and you 
were sandwiched right in between the two. 
So you must make your trips as pleasant as 
possible. Last year, in order to get the 
crowd we had some nice promises. One 
promise was that the Pullman Company 
would hitch a car onto our train, so that 
one of these fine dancers, “Little Egypt”, 


would accompany it. They would make fast 
time, you see. I believed it turned out, 
though, that “Little Egypt” had to stay 
away, but we did not care. Now, in order 
to be sociable with each other, we started 
a social club; we do not need any money; 
we have our treasurer, he pays for every- 
thing. 


Excursion Captain Charley Roth 

And his committee, best they thought, 
George Zehler, Mike Hoffman, Lee Blum, 
That the Chicago trip they boom. 

{[f something real nice they provide, 

For such a Sunday railroad ride. 


Tha Schrapps band, music, songs and dance, 
For making fun all have a chance; 

The drinks are kept well packed in ice, 
And who is dry can have his choice; 

Red, white and blue the tickets are 

For dinner in the dining car. 


We go via the C. H. & D., 

They give good service you can see; 
To run this mutua' we made up 
The New Meat Packers’ Social Club; 
Will represent the very best, 

Our own Queen City of the West. 


In Chicago, boys, look out! 

Stay well together in the crowd; 
And listen what they have to say 
At the convention, it may pay. 
What you learn there, 

See all you can, 

And go home a wiser man. 


Headquarters is the Kaiserhof, 

To the convention close enough; 
In German style we there do live, 
Monday a cabaret they’ll give 

For visitors, so please be there 

To come and see this swell affair. .- 


Now, gentlemen, I have shown you how 
we do it in Cincinnati; now I will show you 
how they do it in Chicago: 


py nag to work in the morning and keep it up 

a ay, 

_ eat because we have to eat, and even when we 
play. 

It’s more like working at a task, keyed up to such a 
pitch, 

That one might think the Wolf of Want had caught 
us in a ditch. 

Of progress it’s no doubt a sign, of national pre- 


cocity, 
But what's the end in view of all this daily strenu- 
osity ? 
We live a dozen lives in one, 
Yet when we’re through what have we done? 


We look with scorn upon the man who takes his 
ease aud finds 
A little lazy joy in life—we pity such dull minds; 
Then buried to our ears in work, we boil and push 
and fight, 
And trample down our fellow men when there is gain 
in sight. 
We think a lot and do a lot, but frown upon ver- 
bosity— 
We bank with confidence alone upon our strenuosity. 
We live so fast we never see 
The joy of moving quietly. 


And when the score is footed up, what have we got 
to show? 
A pile of dollars or a name that some few thousands 
know! 
A soul and body tired out—an unquenched curiosity— 
Then Father Time steps in and stops our vaunted 
strenuosity. 
While he who did not go the pace 
Drops quietly into our place. 

(Thereupon the convention arose, and after 
singing a verse of “Auld Lang Syne” ad- 
journed.) 

PAPERS NOT READ AT CONVENTION. 

The papers upon “Packinghouse Chemis- 
try” and “Tankwater and Glue”, which it 
was announced could not be read in con- 
vention, for want of time, but would ap- 
pear in The. National Provisioner, will be 
found following this report. 





PACKINGHOUSE CHEMISTRY 


By Albert H. Schmidt, Chemist, Schwarzschild 
€&» Sulzberger Co., Chicago 


Members of the American Meat Packers’ Association: 

The packing industry as we understand it to-day 
dates from the year 
1818, when an establish- 
ment was started in 
Cincinnati. From there 
the industry gradually 
spread westward and 
other centers grew up, 
notably Chicago. Later 
on such centers as Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and 
Omaha sprung up and 
have become dominant 
factors in the meat 
It is mainly in the four centers 





packing industry. 
mentioned that the former primitive methods have 
been completely revolutionized and the present high 


state of development of packing industry and its 
many ramifications have been attained. 

In the earlier days packing could only be carried 
on in the winter months, as ice and natural tempera- 
ture were the ovly means at hand to preserve the 
products. But with the perfection and introduction 
of artificial refrigeration conditions were entirely 
changed, so that to-day the industry is carried on the 
year around. 

The world in general and the packing industry in 
particular are indebted to the chemists and physicists 
who developed the ice machine and artificial re- 
frigeration, for without these agents the packing in- 
dustry could never have attained its present de- 
velopment, and the world at large could never have 
reaped the benefit of having fresh meats and other 
easily decomposed food products shipped thousands 
of miles in a perfectly fresh and wholesome state. 


Refrigeration the Chief Factor of Develop- 
ment. 


Applied chemistry, in addition to refrigeration, has 
been a most potent factor in developing the scientific 
packing industry of to-day. It is the chemist who has 
devised ways and means of utilizing animal offal and 
waste, and changing into a source of income what 
was formerly a source of expense and trouble and a 
public nuisance. 

Besides developing the manufacture of tankage and 
blood as made to-day, it is through the knowledge 


and research of the packinghouse chemist that the 
manufacture of such articles as blood albumen, beef 
extract, pepsin pancreatin and rennet has been put on 
a commercial basis. 

In the chemical laboratory of an up-to-date modern 
packinghouse the chemical work covers a wide and 
varied field. All of the oils and fats manufactured 
are analyzed, usually once a week. The titer—or, as 
sometimes incorrectly stated, the hardness of the fats 
—is determined, as well as the percentage of free 
fatty acids present. 

The percentage of free fatty acids is usually a 
good index as to the care with which a fat or an ofl 
has been rendered. For if the percentage of free 
fatty acids is above the maximum limit of the normal, 
there is good ground to believe that in some part of 
the process of rendering or handling the proper care 
was not exercised, and steps can immediately be 
taken to ascertain the cause. 

Chief among the causes of high free fatty acids in 
oils is improper chilling, and holding the fats too long 
in places without refrigeration, and not properly 
washing the fat. Decomposition sets in and then we 
have what Is called ‘‘sour fats.’’ Another cause is 
overcooking in the tanks. Cooking longer under pres- 
sure than is necessary is liable to split some of the 
fat up into free fatty acids and glycerin, and in- 
cidentally lowers the yield of tankage. 

Another cause is improper drawing off of the fat 
from the tanks, and thereby getting an abnormal 
amount of water and suspended albuminous matter, 
which under the influence of the heat in the settling 
vats or coolers is liable to hydrolize or split up some 
of the oils. The fine floating albuminous matter some- 
times found in carelessly drawn off oils is very easily 
decomposed, and then gives rise to obnoxious odors. 


To Get Best Results in Rendering. 

To get the best results in rendering a fat it is im- 
perative that the fat be fresh and clean. In this con- 
nection I wish to say a few words about neutral lard, 
Neutral lard is known to be extremely susceptible to 
odors, and every renderer should try to have the leaf 
properly chilled and kept in a chill room removed 
from any part of the building that may affect the 
leaf lard by any bad odor. 

But there is one mistake made in some houses that 
no subsequent care in chilling and rendering will 
remedy, and this is the practice of throwing the hot 
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leaf, as it is cut out of the hog, into a truck and 
leaving it to stand until the truck is filled. The hot 
leaf lard packed in the truck in that manner retains 
practically all the animal heat, and when it is hung 
in the chill room after that it is chilled too quickly, 
and the consequence is that the lard after rendering 
has lost some of its fine flavor. The proper way is to 
hang each piece of leaf on hooks on wheeled racks, 
thereby gradually allowing the leaf to lose the greater 
part of the animal heat before going into the chill 
room. 

After rendering especial attention should. be paid 
to the straining and settling, as some of the fine 
floating albuininous matter will sometimes easily 
pass through the cheesecloth, and this in the presence 
of a little moisture is liable to gradual decomposition, 
giving the lard an ‘‘off’’ flavor in a short while. 

Aside from the chemical analysis, it is well for 
the chemist to take note of the odor and taste of 
all edible fats, as these are salient points, and under 
the competitive system department chiefs will some- 


times sacrifice quality to increase the yield. 


Analysis of Blood and Tankage. 


Under the heading of analysis of blood and tankage 
I may say that diferent arrangements obtain in dif- 
ferent establishments. ‘The usual course is to take 
samples every week of the week’s production for 
analysis. Weekly samples of blood are analyzed for 
the percentage of moisture and ammonia. For the 
proper storage and keeping qualities of blood, it is 
necessary to dry it down to at least 12 per cent. 
of moisture, the lower the better. This can only be 
determined by chemical analysis. 

From the yield reports and chemical analyses it 
can easily be calculated as to whether the proper 
yield is being obtained. Of dried blood approximately 
10 per cent. of moisture cattle should yield 8 pounds, 
hogs one pound, sheep one pound, and calves two 
pounds. When the yield falls much below these 
figures it is due to improper cooking or careless hand 
ling of the blood on the killing floor, with its 
consequent waste. Improper cooking is sometimes 
not due to negligence on the part of the workmen, 
but due to the blood tank not being properly arranged. 

The weekly samples of tankage are analyzed for 
the percentage of moisture,‘ammonia, bone phosphate 
and, what is most important, grease. The aim of the 
packer should be to keep his grease percentage in 
tankage at 10 per cent., on a 10 per cent. moisture 
basis, if possible. If not possible, he should spare 
no trouble or expense to make it possible. Grease 
in tankage or fertilizer is only a filler. Not only that, 
but when in excess it is a detriment to the fertiliz- 
ing value of the product, and lowers the value of 
the ammonia unit. 


Grease in Tankage is Dead Loss. 

Last, but by no means least, every per cent. of 
grease in excess represents a dead loss to the packer. 
For instance, I will give a concrete example. Sup- 
pose a packer produces 50 tons of tankage a week, 
containing 15 per cent. of grease. This is 5 per 
cent. in excess of what he should have with proper 
workmanship and installation. Five per cent. excess 
grease in 50 tons of tankage amounts to 5,000 Ibs. 
of grease, which valued at 4c. a pound amounts to 
$200 a week. Two hundred dollars a week is quite 
an item for any packer. . 

Whe percentage of grease in tankage can only be 
controlled by chemical analysis, Some houses make it 
a practice to have samples taken daily from every 
press, and analyses made on the same to keep 
control of the grease percentage. 

Among the various causes for excess percentage 
of grease in tankage is overcooking and faulty press- 
ing. If the presses are not built right, or the pressure 
not applied evenly and steadily or not enough pressure 
applied, the grease percentage goes up. It is surpris- 
ing the amount of grease some tankages can retain. 

It goes without saying that every tankage press 
should be fitted with a pressure gauge. Nevertheless, 
there are many houses which, through a false sense 
of economy, believe they can the small sum 
necessary for pressure gauges, and get just as good 
results. But they cannot. The pressure gauge is 
the only means at hand for the pressman to know 
if he is getting the right pressure, whether the pumps 
are doing their duty, or the packings have become 
leaky. 

I know of a certain department head who tried 
to justify the absence of gauges on his tankage 
presses by saying that the gauges did not do the 
pressing. Quite true, but they were not intended 
to do.any pressing, only to register the pressure. 
The cooler and freezing departments could just as 
well throw all their thermometers on the scrap heap, 


save 


on the ground that they did not reduce the tempera- 
tures anyway. 

From the foregoing remarks it is readily seen how 
important the chemical control of the manufacture 
of tankage is, and the cost of chemical control is 
insignificant compared with the benefits derived 
therefrom. Evéry per cent. of grease in the tankage 
20 Ibs, With the price of grease at about 
4c. a lb. that means $80 per ton. A little careless- 
ness here, a little neglect there, and a general in- 
difference all around will raise the sum lost through 
excess grease in tankage to an enormous amount, 
that would well stagger many a packer if he were tu 
figure it out. 

And all of this is entirely uncalled for and avoid- 
able, and he could just as well have the money in 
his pocket, instead of having it spread as a ferti- 
lizer on the fields. 


means 


Importance of Analyzing Supplies. 
Another important part of the work of the pack- 
ighouse chemist is the analysis of supplies. It 1s 
surprising the and varied that go 
This spices, salt. 


many supplies 


into the packinghouse. includes 
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sugars, saltpetre, caustic soda, sal soda and soda 
ash; coal, paints and paint oils, solders and car jour- 
nals, and dozens of other items, where it is necessary 
to find out by chemical analysis as to whether the 
supplies conform to specifications. 


It is not possitje within the narrow confines of 
a paper such as this to discuss the analysis of the 
various packinghouse supplies. But I must make a 


Fancy Ham Pickle. 





California Ham Pickle. 


stored under such adverse conditions as to lose the 
greater part of its essential oils and extractives—- 
just the constituents that give the spices their value. 
The one spice that will bear constant watching 
is mace. Its high price still makes it an object 
for many unscrupulous dealers to add small amounts 
of adulterants. 

Another item of great importance is salt. The salt 
used for pickling and casings should be free of cal- 
cium compounds and sulphates, as these compounds 
when present in sufficient quantities and under certain 
conditions may form calcium sulphate, and this would 
prove a troublesome compound, especially in pickle. 


Sugars and saltpetre, the soda compounds, solders, 
etc., are usually of a fair degree of purity. 
Keep an Eye on the Paints. 

The one item that will bear watching, and for 


which there are no laws as yet to protect the buyer 
or consumer, is paints. It will certainly pay any 
firm that needs paint in any quantity to have the 
paints analyzed, and let the dealer know that if the 
paints are not as represented he will have to pay 
the freight back. When once it is known that a 
house subjects all its paints and paint oils to chem- 
ical analysis, and will only accept;such as are up to 
grade, it experiences little trouble after that. 

All packinghouses, even those of modest propor- 
tions, require large quantities of coal. Aside from 
the question of price, there are reasons why the coal 
should be systematically analyzed, unless the coal 
supply is of a known quality, with good steaming 
qualities and forming no troublesome clinkers. Also 
in many places the water supply gives rise to a Int 
of trouble. Chemical analyses will give the neces- 
sary data for proper water treatment, both for 
general and for boiler use, 

Good water and good coal are a boon to the en- 
gineer, and will go a long way to eliminate the 
troubles of the boiler and engine room. On the 
account of the complexity of the operations involved 
and which require refrigeration, steam, lighting, water 
and air pressure, electrical power, and pumping, 
few industries are so absolutely dependent upon the 
proper management and efficient working of their 
power plants as the packing industry. Therefore, no 
means should be spared to place the power plant on 
a most efficient basis, and in this connection the 
chemist can be of no small assistance. 


Pickling and Pickle Analysis. 

The one subject that all packers, both large and 
small are always interested in, is pickling. Much 
work has been done on the study of the various re- 
actions undergone during the process of pickling, 
but the various investigations may be said to have 
only begun, as the reactions involved are of an ex- 
tremely complex bacteriological and chemical nature, 
which will require long and exhaustive research to 
determine. 

There are few packers who have not at some time 
had trouble with their pickle cellars. The greatest 
loss is occasioned by the so-called ‘‘sour meats.”’ 
Several investigators in this country and Europe 
claim to have isolated the specific bacteria that Is 
claimed to cause the trouble, but their work re- 
quires verification before definite conclusions can be 
arrived at. 

No doubt,’ the pickling department could derive a 
great deal of benefit by getting in closer touch with 
the chemist and have him assist in eliminating the 
various troubles and improving the various products. 
But he is usually not consulted until some very 
serious trouble arises and the pickling department is 
“up against it,’’ as they say. Then he is usually 
expected to diagnose the trouble then and there 
and to give advice to eliminate the trouble forth 
with. Needless to say these troubles are usually 
not easily remedied. 

The analysis of pickle before and after use yields 
some very iteresting figures. I will give a few 
examples of the amounts of the various pickle in- 
gredients absorbed by the meats during pickling: 


Belly Pickle. Beef Ham Pickle. 


% absorbed % left in % absorbed % leftin % absorbed % leftin % absorbed % left in 

by meat. pickle. by meat. pickle. by meat. pickle. by meat. pickle. 
GOR. .6cccdads teeve 37.67 62.33 43.57 56.43 23.45 76.55 50.77 49.23 
GE view dcnegece 83.60 17.40 83.08 16.92 $1.27 18.73 100.00 vant 
Saltpetre .......- 47.97 52.03 58.38 41.62 50.03 49.97 68.16 81.84 


few remarks in passing. The recent Foods and Drugs 
Act has wrought a great improvement in the quality 
of spices in general, and. many adulterants and sub- 
stitutes that formerly were almost universally used 
have almost entirely disappeared from the market. 
Nevertheless, it is well to buy spices subject to 
chemical analysis, for a spice may be pure and un- 
adulterated, but it may be so old and have been 


Salt Percentage in the Meats. 


I believe I am safe in saying that not all the salt- 
petre is taken up by the meat, as some is probably 
destroyed by bacteria, probably some of the deni- 
trifying species. The same may hold true of the 
sugars. I found that the sugar remaining in the 
pickle had changed to quite an extent. The sugars 
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used were good grades of second sugars and con- 
tained about 3 to 4 per cent. of invert sugar. The 
sugar remaining in the pickle was 40 to 5O per 
cent, invert sugar. It may be that some of the dis- 
solved protein bodies, or meat bases in the pickle 
have an action on the sugar. 

It is to occasionally the smoked hams 
analyzed as to their percentage, which some- 
times within limits. Taking figures 
from a long series of analyses of hams of a stand- 
ard grade, I find that the salt content of the butt- 
end varies from 7.58 to 10.9 per cent. of salt, with 
an average of 9.12 per cent. The salt percentage of 
the center cut of the body ranges from 3.14 to 
6.36 per cent. of salt, with an average of 4.77 per 
cent. The salt percentage of the shank ends vary 
from 3.57 to of salt with an aver- 
of 5.04 per cent. 

The salt content of 


inverting 
well have 
salt 


varies wide 


‘ 22 


per cent. 
the smoked ham varies con- 
siderably in the different parts, as the following 
analysis will show. The rind contains 3.42 per cent. 
of salt; the fat below the rind, 1.62 per cent.; the 
meat commencing inch the fat contained 
3.73 per cent.; the meat in the center, 4.12 per cent.; 
and the meat taken one inch above the under side 
contained 5.46 per cent. of salt. 


one below 


The Cause of Sour Meats. 


back to the important question of ‘‘sour 
meat,’’ it may be said to be out of place in a paper 
dealing with packinghouse chemistry. But it is of 
60 much interest to all concerned that I will be ex- 
cused for touching the subject again. The recent 
investigation of Dr. E. Klein, of London, England, 
in which he attributes the souring of meats to a 
specific microbe which he isolated from sour hams, 
opens up interesting discussions. 

But he does not state how the bacteria got into the 
knee-joint of the bam, and that is the part at which 
putrefaction is most pronounced, from which the 
logical conclusion is drawn that that is the starting 
point of meat souring. This conclusion is borne out 
by practical experience. 

Dr. Klein states that the bacteria is not motile; 
that is, it helped by locomotion in its pro- 
gressive growth, but must rely on gradual multipli- 
cation for its progress. If the bacteria comes from 
outside sources, as Is usually the case with bacterial 
infection, I can not idea of a non- 
motile bacteria, gradually working its way from the 
outside ham, and not affecting the ham until 
it reaches the knee-joint, and there first developing 
its virulence. If that held true, the knee-joint should 
be the last place affected. 

I do not want to criticise 
detract any of its value, 


Coming 


is not 


the 


reconcile 


of a 


Dr. Klein's work, 
but I am only drawing my 
facts as they 


nor 


conclusions from are presented to me. 
criticism, as that 


of the other side and will be but 


And no scientist objects to honest 
gives him a view 


a help to him. 


What the Chief Causes of Sours Are. 


After firmly 
that mechanical injury and subsequent improper cool 


years of observation I am convinced 


ing is the cause of meat souring; and if not the sole 


cause, at least the predisposing cause. 
Knowing that ham souring always starts from the 
knee-joint, it often struck me when watching hogs 


when they were shackled and put on the wheel that 


very likely the animal] in its struggles caused severe 
wrenchings to take place in the knee-joints. The 
development of the ligaments of the hog by virtue 
of its mode of living and its sluggish nature is not 
very pronounced, and when shackled by one leg on 
the revolving wheel and twisting and squirming and 
doing all kinds of acrobatic stunts, it is but reason 
able to assume that in some cases serious injury 
is done to the knee-joint, and incipient inflammation 
set up. 

After killing and dressing the hog is put in the 
coolers. But with the death of the animal that 
does not mean that al] ends here, for the cell activ 
ity persists for a long time, and all respiration still 
requires oxygen and preduces carbon dioxide. This 
requires that a good circulation of air be kept up in 
the coolers to constantly take away the products of 


respiration and replenish the oxygen supply. 


This is a condition seldom arrived in the average 
hog coolers. This becomes accentuated as the hog 
cooler becomes filled up as the killing progresses 
The ham of the hog, being a thick mass of meat 
and muscle with a thick layer of fat on the out- 
side, it is easy to see that a ham whose knee-joint 


has been injured and then placed where the products 
of cell 
conducted away, 


respiration and animal heat are not readily 


is apt to develop putrefactive areas 











at the knee-joint—or become sour, as it is generally 
called. 

The same holds true of cattle. I have often 
watched cattle being driven out of the cattle pens 
to the runway that leads to the killing beds. The 
eattle pens are usually paved with bricks. These 
are, usually wet and covered with slush, 
and it is net an uncommon sight to see dozens of 
cattle repeatedly slip and fall on their sides and 
hindquarters when they are driven out of the pens. 
There is no doubt that severe injury is done to the 
ligaments hip-joints in some cases. Incipient 
inflammation and with faulty cooling we 
have ‘‘sour’’ joints. 


of course, 


and 
sets in, 


Proof of the Part Cooling Plays. 

To bear the statement that cooling plays a 
prominent role in these cases I will say that sour 
joints almost always found on the right side, 
so-called closed kidney side. Here the kidney 
fat adheres to the side of the beef, and retains, 
therefore, the animal heat for a much longer time 


out 


are 
the 


than the left, or loose kidney, side. It is not un- 
common to find that when the left half of the beef 
has become cold and hard the right side still has an 
appreciable amount of heat, 

Furthermore, prompt inspection and running a tryer 
up to the hip-joint, and draining all the accumulated 
fluid from it, will help to prevent souring. 

The many and various questions that arise in the 
operation of a modern packinghouse require that the 
chemist be a man of broad experience and training, 
versatility and profound study. There are many 
questions of great importance in the packing industry 
that it has not been attempted as yet to solve, and 
that can only be solved by the chemist and bacteri- 
ologist by years of patient work and research. 

The past has conclusively shown that any money 
expended in that direction has been well spent. It 
takes the patience of the steadfast, plodding scien- 
tist to attack questions of such complicated char- 
acter, and it is the employer and the world at large 
who reap the benefit of his work, for which he gets 
little but the glory. 


THE EVAPORATION OF TANK-WATER FOR 
GLUE AND FERTILIZER 


By Robert S. Redfield, R. S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association. 
Your worthy secretary has asked me to say a few 

words regarding tank- 

water and glue evapora- 


tion, and I esteem it a 
great privilege to be 
permitted to speak to 


this convention on such - 
an important subject. 
1 will endeavor to treat 
this matter in as plain 
and concise a manner 
as possible, and trust 
that at least a few here 
may derive some bene- 





fit from my remarks. 


The subject is indeed an important one to every 
packer and renderer; for, as one of the speakers 
stated in his address at: the last convention of this 
association, one hundred gallons of tank-water saved 
means $1 additional profit to the owner; and how 
many of you gentlemen are wasting daily hundreds 
and thousands of gallons of this valuable water! 


Tank-water may be used for two purposes—glue 
and fertilizer. For either purpose the method of 
evaporating is about the same, the only important 


difference being in the segregation of the raw stock 
and in the clarification of the water before evapora.- 
ing when It is to be used for glue purposes. The 
treatment of the concentrated water for glue is a 
subject which time will not permit of discussion by 
me to-day, but the subject is an interesting one 
and profitable for the larger packers and renderers. 

I will devote my allotted time to the evaporation 
only of tank-waters for either glue or fertilizer, 
taking up briefly the final disposition of the ‘‘stick’’ 
into fertilizer, that being of interest 
te both the large and smaller renderers, leaving the 
subject the from the 


for conversion 
of glue at point of emission 
evaporator. 


The Value of Tank-water. 

As is well many directly interested in 
the production of fertilizer from animal matter, when 
offal, 
part of the 


known by 


bones, ete., are rendered a very considerable 


fertilizer material dissolves In the water 
that collects in the tank, the presence of this water 


being due, in part, to the condensation of the steam 
and partly from the water naturally contained in 
the tissues of the animal matter. 

Only of comparatively recent years, however, have 
the renderers taken active steps to recover the valu 
able products contained in the water. Formerly it 
was allowed to run to waste; a heavy loss being 
thereby incurred Of late years, however, a num- 
ber of the packing and rendering houses throughout 
the country, realizing the value of this heretofore 
wasted water, have adopted means for the recovery 
of its contents. The magnitude of the loss in per- 
mitting the waste of tank-water may be realized 


the case of offal and bones cooked 
that for each hundred pounds of 
ammonia contained, sixty pounds remain in the tank- 
age and forty pounds go into the liquor. 

The losses, therefore, are so great when the liquor 
is wasted that it almost becomes a question whether 
it would not be as well to save the liquor and throw 
away the tankage. 


when I say, in 


under pressure, 


Redfield &» Co., New York 


Beside the wasteful extravagance in allowing this 
most valuable of fertilizing products to run into the 
sewers and rivers, I believe the time is not far distant 
when the government will prohibit the pollution of 
our streams by this water, which is often foul smell- 
ing and offensive. The government has already pro- 
hibited certain manufacturing industries polluting 
streams and rivers, and it is bound sooner or later 
to lay its hand upon those who persist in defiling our 
waters in any manner. 

The value of tank-water lies in the ammonia con- 
tained in the organic substances which are in solu- 
tion, and the problem is to separate the soluble mat- 
ters from the water economically and without odor, 
leaving the solids to be eventually added to, and 
mixed with, the tankage. 


The Usefulness of Evaporating Apparatus. 

The utility of evaporating apparatus in connec- 
tion with modern manufacturing processes is becom- 
ing widely recognized, and this recognition is to some 
extent shared by those engaged in the packinghouse, 
rendering and glue-making industries. 

A variety of types of evaporators are being manu- 
factured, all more or less merit, but it is 
not my intention to discuss, at this time, the merits 
of the different styles of machines built for the 
evaporation of glue and tank-water; it is rather my 
purpose to point out the general method of handling 
tank-water, to explain in as few words as possible 
how easily and inexpensively this water may be con- 
verted into profitable by-products, and to call your 
attention to the profits which may be derived by the 
proper utilization of this water. 

In the rendering department of the packinghouse 
about seven and a half pounds of dry tankage and 
five gallons of produced per hog slaugh- 
tered, while the production from cattle is two to three 
rendering plants approxi- 
derived 


having 


water are 


times that of hogs. In 
mately hundred gallons of are 
from one ton of butcher’s scrap and bone, while in 
dead animal disposal plants about one hundred and 
twenty-five gallons of water collect in the tank from 
one horse rendered. 

The general method of producing the dry tankage is 
familiar to all, and requires no discussion, but the 
final disposition of the water in a sanitary, economi- 
cal and profitable manner has presented numerous 
difficulties, and it is with reference to recovering the 
in this water that I 
The work in- 
of the 


two water 


valuable substance contained 
have been requested to address you. 
or concentration, 


manner. 


volved is the boiling down, 
water in an economical 

Water boiling in an open tank has a temperature of 
212 degrees F. If the tank is closed, except for a 
pipe leading from it, and a vacuum pump be 
placed in operation at the end of the pipe, the 
boiling temperature will be lowered in proportion to 
the degree of vacuum maintained, so much so that 
were it possible to produce a perfect vacuum the 
liquid would boil at 32 degrees, the freezing tempera- 
ture of water, and no application of heat by means 
of fire or steam would be required. 


The Process of Vacuum Evaporation. 
In practice, however, we can only realize this re- 
sult in part, but we can easily maintain a vacuum 
of 25 inches and thereby lower the boiling tempera- 
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ture to 126, which reduces the temperature required 
for boiling the water 86 degrees. If, instead of pass- 
ing the steam from the evaporator into the con- 
denser, we pass it into the heating tubes of a second 
evaporator, and attach the outlet of this tank to a 
vacuum pump, the liquid in both tanks will boil at 
the same rate, and nearly double the amount of water 
will be evaporated with the same amount of steam, 
as if but one tank were used. The effect of the 
steam in this case has been compounded, made pos- 
sible by graduating the vacuums. 

The vacuum in the first tank is maintained at 17 
inches, in the second at 25 inches. The boiling tem- 
perature of the first tank is 170 degrees, while that 
of the second is 126 degrees. Steam rising from 
boiling water has the same temperature as the water 
itself, therefore the steam passing from first tank 
which I will hereafter refer as the ‘‘first ef- 
fect’’) -has a temperature of 170 degrees and enters 
the steam space of the second tank, or ‘‘effect,’’ 
44 degrees bigher than the boiling temperature of the 
water in this effect, and is, therefore, easily capable 
of causing this water to boil. 

The same principle may be earried out to three 
of four effects by graduating the vacuums, so that 
the difference of temperature in each two joining 
effects is sufficient to cause boiling. Each effect 
added cuts down the steam required for a given 
evaporation of water in proportion to the total num- 
ber used, two effects requiring only one-half as much 
steam as one effect, three effects one-third as much, 
and four effects one-fourth. 

From the steam chamber of the first effect the 
water of condensation is led into a steam trap, but 
on account of the vacuum in the steam chamber of 
the second effect this method of removing the con- 
densation can not be employed, it being piped in- 
stead direct to the condensing chamber of the 
vacuum pump, a valve being placed on this line for 
the purpose of regulation. The graduation of the 
vacuums is automatic, after the valve on the pipe 
from the tube space of the second effect has been 
adjusted, the vacuum being produced in the first 
effect (in the case of a double-effect plant) by the 
condensation of the steam on the tubes of the sec- 
ond effect, while the vacuum pump is used only to 
maintain as high a vacuum as possible in the’ vapor 
space of the second effect, and to remove the con- 
densation in the steam space of this effect as here- 
tofore mentioned. This is, briefly, the operative prin- 
ciple of the tank-water or glue evaporator. 


(to 


Following the Water from Tank to “Stick.” 


In order to get a little clearer idea of the process 
of evaporation, let us follow the method of utilizing 
rendering tank. The 
having been allowed 


the water as it comes from the 
pressure in the rendering tank 
to escape, the grease or tallow naturally rises to the 
top and is drawn off. If this is done by a careful 
operator a very close separation of the oil and water 
may be effected. The water is then conveyed to the 
skimming vats, where it is kept hot by means of 
closed steam coils. 

It is must important that the temperature of tank- 
water be maintained at about 175 degrees Fahr. for 
two reasons: 

First, to insure a perfect separation of the water 
and grease, because the primary reason for rendering 
is to obtain the grease, or tallow, and every pound 
that goes into the fertilizer means a loss. Manu- 
facturers of fertilizer only pay the renderer the price 
of the fertilizer, and not for the contained 
therein, whereas, if the tallow is placed in tierces, as 
it should be, it would bring from two to three times 
as much as though it were sold in the fertilizer. In 
words, it the renderer to have his 
fertilizer analyzed often, and if it contains more 
than 8 to 10 per cent. of. grease he should imme- 
diately take steps to find out wherein the trouble 
and rectify the error without delay. Gentle- 
men, I often go into plants and pick up a handful of 
dry tankage, asking what percentage of grease it con- 
The usual reply is ‘‘from 8 to 10 per cent.,"’ 
and I have many times taken a small sample to 
analyze and found it to run as high as 21 per cent. 
in grease. This excess of grease means a tre- 
mendous loss in the course of a year. 

The second reason for keeping the water hot is to 
prevent its becoming sour before evaporating. Sour 
water will prime easily in the evaporator; that is, 
it will foam excessively, and is apt to carry over a 
portion of the liquor into the condensing chamber, 
which would in time mean a considerable loss. And 
it is also difficult to dry the “stick” if the water 
has become putrified. 

Tank-water kept at about 175 degrees will remain 


grease 


behooves 


other 


lies, 


tains. 





sweet for a long time, and this same water may be 
used to raise the oil or grease in the rendering tanks, 
instead of running in fresh water when the oil is 
found to be below the draw-off cocks. By using the 
tank-water previously produced for raising the oil 
in the tanks, instead of running in fresh water, which 
has no value in this case, it will be observed that 
the work of the evaporators is materially lessened. 

The water in the vats, having been thoroughly 
skimmed, is ready for the evaporator, and may be 
conveyed to it by gravity, or it may be drawn in 
by suction, first opening the valve on the feed pipe 
connecting the two effects. When the water rises in 
each effect to the proper height, the valve in the 
feed pipe is closed, and we are ready to begin 
evaporating. 


Passing Through the Various Effects. 


The water enters both effects at, say, 170 degrees, 
having lost some heat in its travel through the feed 
pipes. The vacuum pump is now started and steam 
is admitted to the steam chamber of the first effect, 
and is maintained at about one-half pound pressure. 
The water in the first effect begins to boil very soon 
after the steam valve has been opened, the con- 
densation passing out through a steam trap, either 
to the sewer or, preferably, to a receiving tank 
from which it may. be fed into the boilers, or used 
for any purpose where distilled water might be found 
advantageous. 

The vapors rising from the boiling liquor in the 


first pass over to the steam chamber of the 
second effect, in -which the vacuum, by this 
time, .-has been brought to about 25 inches, which, 


as previously stated, reduces the boiling point of the . 


water to 126 degrees. The steam passing over, -being 
of a much higher temperature than the water in 
the second effect, causes the.-water in this effect to 
boil. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of air passing 
into the first effect along with the feed water, and 
this air, naturally, passes over with the vapor into 
the steam chamber of the second effect, where it rises 
to the top and is allowed to escape through a small 
pipe regulated by a valve into the vapor space of 
the second effect, from where it .passes, along with 
the vapors in this effect. to the condensing chamber 
of the pump. The vapors from the first effect, rapid- 
ly .condensing on the tubes of the second, maintain a 
vacuum of about 17 inches in the vapor space of the 
first effect, the vacuum remaining practically. un- 
changed. 

The water in both effects is kept at a constant 
level by regulating the valves on their respective feed 
lines, the first .effect being continually fed from 
the storage vats, and the second receiving its supply 
from the first effect through the pipe which connects 
them. These valves can be so regulated that the 
entire apparatus is automatic, and the operator has 
only to test the liquor in the second effect from time 
to time for density, which is usually required at from 
22 to 30 degtees Baume. 

When the liquor reaches a sufficient degree of con- 
centration it is pulled out of the second effect by a 
heavy liquor and is delivered to a storage 
tank. ‘The matter of testing the concentrated liquor 
is made easy by a special arrangement of pipes, 
which are so fixed that the liquor upon being tested 
may be drawn back into the evaporator. The 
evaporation is in no way obstructed by pumping off 
the finished liquor, and proceeds until all of the water 
has been drawn from the vats, or as much of it as 
it is desired to concentrate. 


pump 


Drying the Liquor for Fertilizer Purposes. 


We have now produced the tank-water in a con- 
centrated form, and, as I have previously stated, this 
liquor may be used for either glue or fertilizer. At 
this point I should mention that, if the liquor has 
concentrated for glue purposes, it is usually 
drawn into pans, allowed to ‘‘jell,’’ and sent to the 
dry room. But if the liquor is to be converted into 
fertilizer we have one more operation to perform, 
that is, drying. 

From the storage tank the concentrated liquor, or 
“‘stick,’’ is run into a pan underneath a revolving 
cylinder similar in construction to a compound lard 
cooler, with which you are all more or less familiar, 
the most essential difference lying in the fact that in- 
stead of the drum being cooled with brine it is heated 
with steam under a pressure of forty to fifty pounds. 
The stick is kept at a constant level in the pan 
underneath the cylinder, and at such a height that 
the lower portion of the cylinder just enters the 
liquor. A thin coating of this liquor adheres to the 
dryer, and tn less than one revolution the water con- 


been 


tained in the liquor is evaporated, leaving on the 
cylinder a layer of the dried stick (known as ‘‘con- 
centrated tankage’’), which is scraped off by a knife 
just before the drum has completed one revolution. 
This concentrated tankage falls into a box, and is 
usually mixed with ordinary tankage before it is 
placed on sale. 

Another method of drying out the stick is to run a 
certain proportion into the standard steam dryer 
along with the pressed tankage, it being better to 
have the pressed tankage partially dry before the 
admission of the stick. Either method of drying may 
be done (if the apparatus is properly constructed) in 
a perfectly sanitary and odorless manner. 


Now that we have quite covered the ground of 
producing the concentrated tankage let us see, for a 
moment, what is required to make the operation a 
paying proposition. 


Concentrated Tankage as a Paying Propo- 
sition. 

We will take, for example, the tankage of 100 
hogs. The dry tankage produced, not utilizing the 
water, will approximate 750 lbs., and analyze about 
9 per cent. in ammonia, weighing 67 lbs. Now if 
you will carry these figures in your mind a moment, 
100 hogs (not using the water) produce 67 Ibs. of. 
ammonia. The water accumulating in the rendering 
tank by the cooking of this stock will approximate) 
500 gallons, or in round numbers 4,000 Ibs., aver. 
aging 7 per cent. solids, or 280 Ibs., analyzing 6. 
per cent. in ammonia, or about 45 pounds get ame... 


monia. In other .words we gain 45 Ibs. of @mmontia . 

by evaporating our tank water. i : 
We are adding also to our tonnage 280 lbs., 

our .total weight of tankage, or fertilizer, 100 

hogs. 1,030 lbs. Fertilizer is sold on the of 


ammonia contained. By adding our concentrated 
tankage to the pressed tankage we have raised our 
ammonia content from 9 per cent. to 11 per cent., 
and we have increased our weight from 7&9 Ibs. to 
1,030 lbs., so that instead of having 750 Ibs. of 9 
per cent. tankage, the value of which (basing the 
price of ammonia at $2.25 per unit) is $7.50, we 
have 1,030 Ibs. of 11 per cent. tankage, the value 
of which is $12.75. 


You will see, therefore, that by evaporating the 
water we have made exactly $5.25. Bear in mind 
that while this profit may look somewhat insig- 
nificant, it is only based on the killing of 100 hogs. 
If the tankage from 40 cattle were added the profits 
would be doubled, and a firm killing 300 hogs daily, 
40 cattle and some small.stock, would realize a gross 
profit, from tank-water alone, approximating $26 
daily, or more than $7,500 annually. 

And what is the cost of producing this extra profit? 
We will revert to the 100 hogs from which we have 
derived 500 gallons of water, the evaporation of 
which shows a gross profit of $5.25. In a double 
effect evaporator, of proper construction (provided 
live steam is used) the expense involved would be the 
cost of the coal to produce, approximately, 1,600 Ibs. 
of steam. The ordinary steam boiler will evaporate 
8 Ibs. of water to 1 Ib. of coal, therefore 200 lbs. of 
coal would be required. The cost of this coal, at 
$3 per ton, is just 30c., while the additional cost 
for labor, water, and the cost for drying the ‘‘stick’’ 
would bring the total cost up to possibly 70c., 
leaving a net profit of $4.55 on the water of the 
tankage of only 100 hogs slaughtered, while if 
exhaust steam is used for evaporating the net profit 
would be increased to $4.85. 

That is easy money for the packer—$4.85 for every 
100 hogs daily means a net profit of $4,300 annually 
from the daily offal of only 300 hogs, and this does 
not include the water from other animals, scraps 
or bones which may collect, and the water from the 
scalding tub, and from all other receptacles in 
which meat or whatever description may 
have beoen cooked. 


bones of 


Best Paying Part of a Packing House. 


For renderers the profits are just as great. No 
renderer handling 5,000 Ibs. of fat and bones daily 
should allow his tank-water to be wasted. The 
evaporating operation is simple and can be carried 
on with one fairly good man to operate the plant. 

I can not urge you gentlemen too strongly to save 
your tank-water. There is absolutely no question 
that, in proportion to the money invested, and the 
expense involved in operating the plant, it is a 
better paying proposition than any other department 
of the packinghouse or rendering plant. 
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“If ye be. willing and obeiiiént, ye shall 
eat the good of; the land,” said the Prophet 
Isaidh.e 
99 


“Amen!” shouted the six or ‘seven hundred 


more or less members of the American Meat - 


Packers’ Association’ as:they struggled and 
sweated. to get their names down on the 


chart ,at. the Banquet. .Comunittee’s headquar- . 


ters on. Tuesday, of convention week. 

They had been‘obedient—witness the testi- 
mony; of Dr. Melvin in his convention speech 
concerning the faithfulness with - which the 
packers had observed: the meat inspection 
law. 

They were certainly willing—with the 
memories of last. year’s first Old English 
Dinner before them, who'.would not be will- 
ing? Ask me! 

As for the “good of the land,” they. did 
not need any affidavit from the Prophet for 
that; Chairman Merritt’s say-so was more 
than : sufficient." All they were worrying 
about was how. to get ‘within smelling dis- 
tance of that “good of the land.” 

There had been a whole lot of more or less 
dry talk (which had to be wet.down between 
times} in the convention sessions, and after 
two days’ of it. the crowd was. willing to 
agree}ithat while Butcher Will Shakespeare 
was generally there -with the pat remarks, he 
was ‘a traitor to. his early. calling when he 
got this out of his system: 

The mind shall banquet tho’ the body pine: 

Fat. paunches have lean pates; and dainty 
bits 

Make rich the ribs, 

That mind-banqueting was all right in its 
place, but when it came to the body pining— 
well, Butcher Will never got next to a pack- 
ers’ convention, wouldn’t have been 
guilty of such a break. As for this par- 
ticular Old English Dinner, it made rich the 
and numerous other of the 
anatomy without the danger to 
mind: or wits. Indeed, the flow of thought, 
the bubbling eloquence and the sparkle of wit 
in the Elizabethan Banquet Hall at the Audi- 
torium Annex on this canvention Tuesday 
night was fully equal to the gustatory por- 
tion of the entertainment. 

No, Brother Shakespeare in his time got 


but bankerout the wits. 


or he 


ribs portions 


slightest 


off a lot more appropriate remarks than 
those quoted, many of which graced the 
beautiful souvenir menu books which the 
diners received. 

Last year’s Old English Dinner’ was 


thought to cap the climax of entertainment. 
And it did, in a sense, for the Banquet Com- 
mittee this year could find no better idea, 


and- reverted. to the plan of making this 


Elizabethan feast an annual event. However, 
though the idea was the same the plans 
were more elaborate and the execution 


smoother and more pleasing. 


The souvenirs were changed, an ale mug 
except 


that this year it was a marvel of beaten cop- 


being*the central feature as before, 
per and porcelain instead of the silver cup 
of 1907. Other souvenirs included the famous 
A. Be Bee 


ind 


tobacco, a church warden pipe 


the aforesaid artistic menu book, all 


bearing the association monogram and evi- 


er 
Sead ‘ 


OF THE KNIGHTED LOIN. 


Seéond Annual “Old English Dinner” the Crowning Event of the Convention 


dencing the splendid good taste of Chairman 


‘Merritt and: his’associafes of the committee. 


The guests gathered at the Annex at 7:30 
and were seated in the banquet hall at about 
8 o’clock.. The ‘ladies witnessed the proceed- 
ings from the balcony, where they enjoyed 
the fun as much as the men, and were served 
with an elaborate luncheon by a special corps 
of ‘waiters. 

It was a spectacle which has never been 
equaled at a banquet in this country but once 
—and that was a year ago at this same din- 
ner event. There were the usual processions 
of red-coated waiters bearing the boar’s and 
bull’s heads aloft, and later the ceremony of 
knighting the loin of beef was ably per- 
formed by President Agar of the association, 
while the attendant chef sang the praises 
of “Good Old English Beef.” 


President Agar Opens the Festivities. 


PRESIDENT AGAR: It gives me pleas- 
ure, gentlemen, this evening to introduce 
to you a man that is known from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and from Canada to 
the Gulf, who is with us to act as toast- 


master. I take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing Mr. John R. Morron, of Chicago. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. MORRON: Mr.. President and 


Gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association: 

A friend of mine asked me a moment ago 
if I was ready to launch the speakers of 
the evening on their flights of oratory, and 
I could not help thinking of an old fellow 
down in the central part of Illinois who was 
pretty apt every week to become loaded, and 
who one night took on a little larger pack- 
age than usual; and in starting across from 
the hotel to his home he had to pass across 
a large open field. And when he reached 
this open field he heard the unmistakable 
hiss and rattle of a rattlesnake. He stood 
as steady as he could and said, “Come on. 
I didn’t expect you, but I was never better 
prepared in my life.” (Laughter.) And so, 
gentlemen, while I did not expect to start 
the ball rolling quite as quickly as this, I 
never was better prepared in my life. 

There are two classes of men who would 
not have enjoyed this splendid banquet to- 
night. A vegetarian would have been a lit- 
tle embarrassed (laughter), and from what 
[ can see a teetotaler would have died of 
thirst. 

But, gentlemen of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, it is an honor to ad- 
dress a body of men who, in supplying the 
brawn to many millions of people, have 
themselves becomexthe bone and sinew of a 
large part of the \body of commerce. And 
it is a great pleasure to speak to men whose 
skill has utilized every by-product and 
whose keen ability -has created and satis- 
fied a world’s demand. 

And in these times, when it seems to be 
popular for those in high or low office and 
in either politigal party to attack great in- 
dustries and large corporations, it seems to 
me particularly fitting that this Associa- 
tion should have been formed and fostered, 
that while you have to compete with each 
other in daily business life, yet you join as 
a unit in protecting and defending the rights 
and character of your common avocation. 
(Applause.) 

There is no industry which is so largely 
over-capitalized as reform. (Laughter). 
There is no large corporation whose directors 
are as unfamiliar with the duties which they 
have to perform as in the case of reform. 

The merchants of the city of Chicago are 
not only proud of the great packing ‘indus- 
try and all that it means to Chicago, but 





are more than proud of the sterling worth 
they are more than proud of the sterling 
worth and the high character and citizenship 
of such men as Mr. Armour, Mr. Connors, 
Mr. Swift, the Cudahys;: Mr. Morris and 
many others. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I am not expected to make 
an address. I am expected to introduce those 
who will. And I take great pleasure in present- 
ing to you first a gentleman, one of your own 
members, who will bid you welcome, one 
of the few packers who talk—Mr. Freeman, 
of Boyd, Lunham & Company. (Applause). 

MR. FREEMAN: Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: Just why I should have been se- 
lected to make a formal speech of welcome 
on this occasion is no doubt an unexplain- 
able question, at least to the Chicago con- 
tingent, who know me as anything but a 
speaker. It might be well to add that in a 
very few moments the same question may 
arise in the minds of you all. (Laughter.) 

Mr. E. B. Merritt, Chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee, of which I was a member, 
was distinctly the man for the job. While 
Mr. Merritt is an inventive genius, an inde- 
fatigable worker, and a great provider of ab- 
dominal regalement—as we can all testify— 
at the same time he is a most agile side- 
stepper when it comes to the prospect of 
making a speech. In urging me to speak Mr. 
Merritt’s argument was: “Freeman, if you 
say a hundred words it will suffice.” I have 
a horrible suspicion that this was a rather 
doubtful compliment; it was confirmed when, 
after I had thoroughly frightened him. by 
accepting, he gave positive orders that one 
hundred words should. .be the limit. Inas- 
much as I have already spoken about sixty 
I am beginning to feel a little easier, and am 
prepared to follow orders and welcome you 
all in a few well-chosen phrases of flowery 
metaphor and flights of oratory not to ex- 
ceed forty words more. 

He is indeed a wise man who works hard 
when’ he works and plays hard when he 
plays. We have all spent several days very 
pfofitably in the discussion of tank-water, 
glue, bad debts, adverse legislation and other 
cheerless nightmares. We have elected 
strong executive officers for the ensuing 
year, and we are, so to speak, through with 
our work and on with our play. 

It might be just as well here to excuse our- 
selves for a repetition of last year’s Old 
English Dinner. When the committee met 
it was first thought to give a._German din- 
ner by way of variety. This was very speed- 
ily abandoned, however, when it was discov- 
ered that Arthur White and Ed Merritt sim- 
ply could not agree on whose brand of Frank- 
furter sausages should be used. (Laughter.) 
Also, we had quite a bit of stuff left over 
from last year in the way of cheese and 
pipes and odds and ends, which we had to 
get rid of in some way; and we decided to 
liquidate in another English dinner. Fur- 
thermore, we proposed to make it an annual 
affair until we get rid of all that stuff. 

Mr. Freeman’s Words of Wisdom. 

Seriously speaking, however, the main ob- 
ject of this dinner is in general to promote 
the spirit of good fellowship. I speak now 
of good fellowship in its literal sense. A man 
may exist with food and drink; he may pros- 
per with wealth and health, but in order to 
attain real happiness he must at times bask 
in the sunshine of good fellowship. (Ap- 
plause.) I trust the orator from Cincinnati 
heard that last flight. (Laughter.) 

In this workaday life of wurs perhaps too 
little attention is paid to the cultivation of 
this spirit. We strive and strain and strain 
and strive for the almighty dollar, sometimes 
at the expense of our peace of mind. Some 
of us no doubt are long on good fellowship 
and short on the almighty dollar. Person- 
ally, I am in favor of an equal distribution 
of both. 
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It is a question in my mind as to which is 
really the-happier man, the man with the 
everlasting wealth and the eternal grouch, or 
the chap whose purse is less fat but whose 
instincts and disposition lead him to ap- 
preciate the good there is in his neighbor. 
(Applause.) The man with the milk of 
human kindness in his veins and a ray of 
sunshine in his heart. Sir Joseph Hatton, 
the English gentleman jockey, once gave this 
toast: 

“Here’s to the health of one good fellow, be- 
he stableman or lord, 

If his heart is true I care 
pocket may afford; 

And may he ever pleasantly each gallant 
sport pursue, 

If he takes his fences fairly and his liquor 
fairly, too.” 


not what his 


It is then in the spirit of good fellowship 
and good cheer that we are gathered here to- 
night. Let us forget our troubles in the 
pleasure of touching elbows with good fel- 
lows. I think it was W. 8S. Gilbert, that past- 
master of the art of the use of alliteration, 
who once wrote: 

“Life is a pudding, full of plums, 
Care is a canker that benumbs.” 


And so I urge you all to-night, gentlemen, 
to. pick the plums and can the cankers. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

We have with us this evening some very 
superior talent, some real speakers, not “near 
speakers,” and it is not my purpose or in- 
tention to delay the proceedings any further. 
Gentlemen, on behalf of the Chicago mem- 
bers of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, I have the honor, and it is a great pleas- 
ure, to welcome you individually and _ col- 
lectively to our city, to our board and to our 
hearts. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: We can almost always trace greatness 
to one of two sources or to both, heredity 
or personal achievement. Let us glance for 
one moment at what the next speaker owes 
to heredity. Bright of intellect, large of 
heart, fluent of tongue, endowed with a poet- 
ical temperament, impulsive and ardent, 
cheerful and optimistic, sociable and friendly, 
always ready to meet his neighbors on a 
common footing, filled to overflowing with 
wit and humor, profane and reverent, fond 
of his toddy and of his pipe, ever ready for 
work or play or a scrap, there is no figure in 
the procession of the nation’s notables so at- 
tractive or charming as the man from the 
Emerald Isle. (Applause.) 

In addition to this great claim upon hered- 
ity, there is no need of my recounting the 
personal achievements of the next speaker. 
To recount them would only emphasize the 


great pride which that wonderful city of 
Cincinnati has in General Michael Ryan. 


(Applause. ) 
General Ryan’s After-Dinner Speech. 


GEN. RYAN: Mr. Toastmaster and Gentle- 
men: I thought our celebrated wit was 
painting a picture of St. Patrick. But be- 
hold, it is my humble self. I do not know 
where I achieved all the fame with which he 
aceredited me. 

I thought that we were going to have a 
very conservative meeting this evening, and 
I prepared what I considered to be a very 
proper and appropriate speech for the occa- 
sion. But, to and behold, my good friend 
who preceded the toastmaster has antici- 
pated all that I intended to say, and I will 
not pull that paper from my pocket to read 
it, because if I did it would be merely a 
reiteration of what he has already said. 

There is some fame attached to the indi- 
vidual who comes from Missouri. I am not 
from Missouri, but I am from Cineinnati; 
and, gentlemen, I am proud of coming from 
Cincinnati, for we brought the hottest bunch 
to this convention that has yet been seen. 
(Laughter.) Now, I do not want to be an 
apologist for my friends from Cincinnati, 
for if you looked into the Kaiserhof last 


evening about half-past 11 o’clock and saw 
that Cincinnati crowd there enjoying them- 
selves you never would have suspected that 
nineteen of them were Sunday-school 


teach- 





ers and eight were prospective candidates 
for the ministry. Perhaps there were not 
that many; but I will say, gentlemen, that 
in Cincinnati those gentlemen who have at- 
tended the convention are marvels of pro- 
priety and decorum. (Applause.) They are 
among our very best citizens, and it is only 
when they come up here to Chicago that they 
let themselves loose. Perhaps it is due to 
the air or the water or something else, I 
don’t know, but I must recognize the fact 
that they are all-around good fellows, any- 
how. 

But I see that the Cincinnati boys will 
have to look to their laurels. There are 
others. Now there are the men from Pitts- 
burg and from Buffalo and from New York 
under the leadership of Prince Charles Rohe. 
They tell me that if you took a look at that 
Pullman car after the Rohe delegation had 
left you would suspect that it had been 
visited by Mrs. Carrie Nation. (Laughter.) 
So you will have to get ready, boys of Cin- 
cinnati—I am talking especially to my own 
friends and constituents from Cincinnati 
just now—or you will get left, for the other 
boys are waking up. 


A Bunch of Stories. 


I am not going to give you that speech 
that I have prepared, but just a little bit 
of a talk that occurs to me from the current 
events of the day. I met an old friend of 
mine from Cincinnati, Jim Longley. Jim 
lived there twenty years ago. He kept a 
lumber yard and a coal yard combined. He 
was running a trust. One day he laid in a 
big supply of lumber, and as I was passing 
by he called me to take a look at it. Said 
he: “You would not guess what I gave for 
that pile of lumber there, would you?” I 
said, “I will guess you for the cigars.” Said 
he, “I will go you.” I said, “You gave your 
note for it.” And he said, “The cigars are 
on me.” (Laughter.) 

Once a man came around to Jim with 
a letter. He said, “Mr. Longley, I am told 
you are a very honest man.” (He is living 
out in Evanston.) (Laughter.) He said, 
“My friend, I will tell you, I am as honest 
as I can afford to be. I first want to know 
how honest the other fellow is.” Jim told 
me that he was a tailor here in Chicago. 
Said I. “What, a merchant tailor?” “Oh, 
no,” said Jim, “that is a square business. 
| mean a tailor in one of Patten’s corn 
deals.” 


Now, gentlemen, putting humor to one 
side, I will say this, and it ought to be 


said in this presence. The outside packers of 
the country, the smaller packers, prior to 
the formation of the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association, looked on the Chicago peo- 
ple with suspicion, distrust and somewhat 
of fear. No matter where we started up in 
business. in the remotest part of the coun- 
try, we found these Chicago fellows our com- 


petitors. And we found that they were 
pretty tough propositions. 

We came to the conclusion that they 
wanted the earth and the things of the 


earth, that they wanted to take all the per- 
simmons; but since coming up here we have 
somewhat changed our minds. We see the 
colossal industries which these men have 
established. We see that through their pluck 
and enterprise and energy and through the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that they 
have expended they have built up our meat 
industry to be the greatest and the most 
important industry in this country. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We see that through their enterprise and 
their management of business they have 
made it possible for the people of this coun- 
try to eat meat at about the price at which 
it could be had twenty years ago, notwith- 
standing that other food products have ad- 
vanced from 25 to 50 per cent. We see 
that they have given a stimulus to livestock 
raising all over the United States, which 
has enriched the farmers of this country; 
and we see that they have given employment 
to hundreds of thousands of people in this 
great industry. So the outside packers, gen- 
tlemen, are here to-day to take off their 
hats to the packers of Chicago. (Applause.) 


We find these gentlemen to be liberal and 
broad-minded and not opposed to -the policy 
of ‘Jive and let live.” And I will say on 
behalf of the visiting meat packers from all 
sections of the country that we are pro- 
foundly thankful, and we appreciate the 
splendid hospitality that has been extended 
to us by our fraternity, the packers of Chi- 
cago. (Applause.) And we will carry away 
from this convention pleasant memories of 
what we have seen in this city, and do away 
with all prejudice which we may have had 
in the past. (Applause.) 

The quartet then rendered a selection. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Unquestionably 
there is a great deal of that thing called 
money made by the meat packers of this 
Association; and yet, after all, there is a 
whole lot more in the game than merely 
money-making. There is a sentiment that 
is quite evident here to-night, and is evident 
in any association of American men. We 
have with us to-night a gentleman to 
whom I ask you to rise and drink a toast, a 
gentleman who is linked with a very suc- 
cessful business career, a character who is 
recognized not only in his home city of 
Milwaukee, but in the whole world, a gen- 
tleman who has joined culture with business 
and has reaped the reward of merit not only 
in the scale of dollars and cents, but in that 
self-satisfaction that comes with the knowl- 
edge of all things that are beautiful. I ask 
you to join me in drinking the health of the 
gentleman who was elected an honorary 
member of your Association to-day, the old- 
est packer in this Association, Mr. Frederick 
Layton, of Milwaukee. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to 
you in person Mr. Frederick Layton, of Mil- 
waukee. 

(Mr. Layton’s health was drunk standing, 
and three hearty cheers were given in his 
honor.) 


Introduces Veteran Packer. 


MR. LAYTON: Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am not used to so great an honor as this, 
but I feel great pleasure in being with you 
here to-night. 

I suppose I am one of the oldest of the 
butchers and packers in the country. [ 
came to this country in 1842, when I was 
fourteen years of age. We came to Buffalo 

[ don’t know whether you will be interest- 
ed in what I say or not. I cannot give you 
any speech, but I will give you a little his- 
tory, to tell you something of my experi- 
ences since I came to this country. 

At that time money was very scarce, but 
I think the people were happy. The women 
spun the wool and made clothing for their 
husbands to wear, and they made the cov 
erings for the beds in the home. It was a 
very severe winter in 1842 and ’43. I was at 
that time a boy of not quite sixteen years 
of age. There was a very nice girl going to 
school, and I had a pony and I used to 
drive her to and from school. She, however, 


married a man in another county. They 
paid me a visit afterwards. 
But to come back to my narrative. I sold 


four quarters of beef at one and a half cents 
a pound in those years. You could buy a 
carcass of mutton for fifty cents, and take 
your pick, right in the open market, outside 
of the market houses. I suppose there are 
very few here who know anything about 
what Buffalo was like at that time. 

In the spring we came up on the Great 
Western. It was a very cold winter. We 
left Buffalo on the 10th of April and ar- 
rived in Milwaukee on the 15th of May. We 
fived on a farm for three years, and went 
out in May. How beautiful Wisconsin was 
in its early days! We were three years 
farming. I broke in a yoke of steers during 
that time. That was one of the most ex- 
citing things I think I ever did in my life. 
T recollect driving a number of times those 
oxen to Milwaukee (eighteen miles) and back 
again in a day; sold hay for probably three 
and a half or four dollars, and we often got 
back the same night. 

In 1845 we opened a butcher shop, and 
then the editor of the Sentinel came down 
and said: “What are you going to name your 
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market? Why not call it the Regal Mar- 
ket 2” 

To show you the change in prices, from 
that time to this time—the gentleman who 
spoke said he thought there had not been 
any increase in the price of butchers’ meats 
in the. last twenty years. I have sold to 
hotels at four cents a pound, and I did not 
steal the cattle, either. It was very. hard 
sledding. We would probably take in about 
three dollars and a half in the forenoon, 
and we used to take things in trade with the 
merchants to make the thing go, and the 
price of my board and lodging was two dol- 
lars a. week. 

They talk about free trade and combina- 
tions and all that kind of thing. We were 
not very ‘particular if we could get a cus- 
tomer; we were not very particular how we 
got him—we were only too glad to get him. 

(At this point three cheers were given for 
the speaker and a song, “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,” was sung in unison by the as- 
semblage. ) 


Father Dorney’s Wit and Eloquence. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Ladies and 
Gentlemen : The next speaker, if he was 
asked to tell his parish, would say that it was 
St. Gabriel’s. The citizens of Chicago claim 
that the entire city gives him the devotion that 
it should. 

But before I introduce him I want to tell 
a story that he has heard a great many times, 
but I understand it is really true of Father 
Dorney. It is that Father Dorney at one 
time wanted to take up a collection—because 
it had been a very severe winter—for the coal 
for the church and for the parish; and so in 
making the announcement he said, with just 
a little bit of the edge of Gaelic that makes 
his delivery as attractive as his thought, “I 
am going to take up this collection to-day, not 
because I have any suspicion at all of any of 
you, but I am going to take it up myself in- 
stead of having any one else do it. And it is 
going to be, as I told you last Sunday, to 
supply the coal for the church during a very 
cold winter.” And as he passed the collec- 
tion box, and much silver and many bills 
went into the box, at last he came to an old 
fellow whom some of you may know, by the 
name of McInreney, and as he _ passed 
the box to McInerney the latter looked up 
at Father Dorney and he just winked at 
him. 

Father Dorney was very much surprised, 
and he passed him the box again and MclIner- 
ney looked at him and gave him the wink 
again; and Father Dorney passed on and took 
up the collection, but he sent for McInerney 
afterwards and said to him: “You are an igno- 
rant man; I know more than you do, but I 
have not let it make any difference in our as- 
sociation for the last ten years. You have not 
only said good morning to me, but I have said 
good morning to you, and I have talked to you 
on subjects you don’t know anything about 
at all. But just the moment that I pass the 
collection box for the coal for the winter for 
this church and you wink at me instead of 
putting in any money, at that same instant 
our relations cease; you go back to the igno- 
rant man you are and I will stand on the 
position I have always occupied.” 

McInerney looked up at him and he said: 
“Father, I am very sorry to see a man of 
your honorable standing acting the way you 
are. There is nothing at all for you to get 
mad at. As long as all these poor folks 
around me think you are taking up that col- 
lection for the coal it is all right, but you and 
I know damn well that that church is heated 
by steam!’”’ (Great laughter and applause.) 

We can all imagine that that very elastic 
disposition of Father Dorney which copes with 
trouble with cheerfulness and with exactly 
the same characteristics would make him 
practically the man from whom this story 
was literally derived. At the same time we 
know that the uplifting influence which Father 
Dorney has always had over that splendid 
parish over which he presides, of some fifteen 
thousand, and over which he has presided, 
as I understand, since about 1880, makes him 
a friend of both capital and labor and a 
friend of every man who is interested in the 


welfare of every citizen-of this great city of 
Chicago; and I feel quite sure that the toast- 
master could not intreduce to you a gentleman 
whom you would rather hear than Father 
Dorney. (Applause.) 

FATHER DORNEY: This is no place for 
a nervous man like me. (Laughter.) And 
when MelInerney meets this fellow it won’t be 
any place for a nervous man like him. I 
want to tell you a little secret. McInerney’s 
niece is up in the gallery, and she will bring 
it home to him by morning. (Laughter.) 
Anyhow, he lied about it, for McInerney said 
to me, “It’s ice you ought to be going for in 
the summer time, not coal!” (Laughter. ) 

This is the hardest job I ever undertook in 
my life. Think of the galaxy of talent that 
surrounds this end of the table. The only 
poor wit I can find in the place is the toast- 
master, who is said to be the greatest wit 
there is. He is not in it with my friend from 
County Limerick here at all, and the prince 
of speakers whom I have heard in a long time 
is the gentleman who opened the addresses 
(referring to Mr. Freeman). For a clean-cut 
speech, not one word misused, nor overstated, 
for the nicest of rhetoric, clean and concise, I 
kave not heard its equal in many a long day. 
I would like to be in the class of this gentle- 
man if I could. 

Now, isn’t it a funny thing to find me here 
among the packers to-night? My profession 
you would think would keep me away from it 
almost, that bloody business, that of these 
butchers. But somehow or other I have been 
mixed up with them all the days of my life. 
The farthest man back that I can remember is 
old Mr. Harris, when I was a boy of two or 
three years of age. So that I have been con- 
nected with the industry in one way or an- 
other for a very long time, and it would be a 
mistake if you were to consider me away 
from it. 

We had a case the other day to show how 
wise people can be mistaken. In one of the 
schools a little boy came in; he was not very 
cleanly ; and the teacher was spick and span 
as all old maiden teachers that we have are. 
As a Catholic, I think that is no place for 
them. I think they ought to go and be nuns, 
or get married and help the country. (Great 
laughter.) But at any rate, this little boy 
came into the school, and he was not in very 
nice condition ; and the teacher sent him home 
with a little note, saying: “Dear Madam: 
Please give this boy a bath. He smells.” The 
mother wrote on the back of the note: “This 
is a boy, not a geranium. He goes to school to 
be learnt, not to be smelt.” (Much laughter.) 


Tribute to the Old Packers and Their Sons. 


-I knew the old packers from the days of the 
old Bull’s Head, when Mr. Sherman came to 
Chicago, and afterwards when he launched 
out over on Cottage Grove avenue and 29th 
street. I was there before that, and I saw 
them building the fences. I saw the little 
yards grow and I saw the men who have 
grown so great in that industry. I saw them 
in their early beginning, and I have been proud 
to know them and always to have had them 
as my friends. 

Of course, you can understand, after hearing 
the narrative of Mr. Layton, how these pack- 
ers began to succeed. It is energy and hard 
work ; and most of them wore butchers’ aprons 
themselves. They have grown up, and they 
have not all been farmers. If you look at the 
group of Swifts and Armours and the others 
that have come up from them, you will find 
that they have grown good and great, rich and 
ripe. (Laughter. ) 

I question if there is a line of business in 
the whole of America in which the sons have 
succeeded to their fathers’ estates and gone 
steps higher, as the sons of the packers have 
done. (Applause.) Their fathers taught them 
industry, they taught them economy, and by 
their personal and close connection with them, 
as I have known directly in the cases of many 
of them, their instincts were taught to de- 
velop in the line of legitimate business to a 
point that made them start, not away down 
on the ladder, but where the old gentlemen 
left off. The packing houses of to-day, many 
of us thought possibly when the older men 
passed away, might not be great successes for 





the want of the conservatism of age; but they 
have grown greater and stronger and more 
powerful than they were even under the ad- 
ministration of the good, old men who have 
gone by. 

I have seen them grow up. I remember.my 
first introduction to what have become the 
great packing houses of to-day. It was a 
little bit of a slaughter house built outside of 
the old Sherman Yards, and they used to drive 
hogs there. Some people used to get in there 
at night and kill some of the hogs that never 
were bought. (Laughter.) I remember in 
1865 quite a bit of scandal which occurred in 
connection with a large number of thefts which 
occurred in the district. ‘There were great 
temptations and there were small temptations. 
There were a lot of packing houses in Chi- 
cago that never were licensed. In fact, while 
hogs went through the streets of the city, 
being driven, many of the gates had little 
apertures below that were large enough for 
a small hog to get in—if he needed a rest on 
the way to the packing houses! (Laughter.) 

These are incidents in connection with the 
old yards; but after them came this wonder- 
ful development. 

Now, it is true that in the past the packing 
houses were operated without mechanical con- 
trivances and safeguards such as exist there- 
to-day. But how were they operated and 
why? Because the inventive genius of the 
American people had not yet developed the 
safeguards and appliances which have made 
them so nearly safe to-day that injury to life 
almost never occurs. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I went to the 
stock yards as a clergyman, we often had ac- 
cidents in the packing houses. Things were 
not safeguarded then as they are to-day. The 
vats were not then protected as they are to- 
day. For many years back we have not had 
a call; though nearly all of the people who 
are engaged in the industry are ours, we never 
have been called for a serious accident for 
years inside the packing houses. 

There is no indstry in this country, so far 
as I am aware, where a greater caution and 
a greater consideration for health is given 
than in Packingtown. And I am pretty well 
acquainted with the condition of affairs there. 
There was not in the olden days an abattoir in 
the place that I could not go through in the 
dark. And I say to-day there are no people 
who have taken advanced steps, as rapidly as 
it has been possible in any industry, more 
than have the men who own the packing 
houses in this great city of Chicago. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Refutation of Water Slander. 


These men have been criticised from time 
to time. One of the bad things in the Chicago 
papers has been their speaking of water-thefts 
in the packing houses; and I have often 
thought I ought to tell somebody about these 
things. The entire water system of our dis- 
trict was bought and paid for by the packers, 
out of their own money, and they waited 
ten years for the taxes to pay it back to 
them, and that without any interest. 

The great majority of the people where I 
live would have had neither sewerage nor 
water had it not been for the generosity of 
the packers. They had paid every dollar and 
had received no remuneration at all. The in- 
dustry was benefited, of course, but they could 
have found other methods, but they gave us 
the benefit of the pure waters of the southern 
portion of the lake at a time when otherwise 
we would have been obliged to take the sewer- 
age of the city. 

And yet they are condemned. I do nat 
wonder. The great stock yards corporation 
has held its place in commerce through the 
greatest of difficulties. The Illinois legisla- 
ture for twenty years was a sandbag con- 
spiracy against it. I speak of what I know. 
It was attempted at all times to force them 
to sell to the people who bought their mer- 
chandise at a price at which it was impos- 
sible for them to live. There was no con- 
sideration whatever for them. They were a 
great corporation and were supposed to be a 
rich corporation, and I suppose it is about the 
self-same reason that makes people attempt 
to criticise the packing industry that made 
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‘them criticise the old stock yards, from which 
this wonderful industry has grown. 


The Old Packers Had Warm Hearts. 


And not only do the packers deserve great 
consideration on these commercial grounds, 
but there have been grounds that have been 
nearer to my heart. When I look back and 
think of old Mr. Swift and the hundreds 
of kindly things that he did in my neighbor- 
hood, I cannot, help but wish he were back. 
His boys live out in Edgewater and other 
fine places and we do not see them and they 
do not see us so much, 

And old Mr. Armour. Whenever men were 
asked to work a little after hours how he 
used to come around with a little package 
of two-dollar bills and give them to them. 

In the days when Mr. Cudahy was with 
Mr. Armour and an accident happened to 
any of the people in the industry, scarcely 
would the man be brought to his home before 
they were there, dealing out all that was 
necessary to bring at least alleviation of 
pain, assuagement of trouble, and as much 
comfort as they could into the little house- 
hold. I remember on one occasion when I 
said to Mr. Cudahy, “This is a very sad case. 
I want to tell you about it and I want you 
to do something.” He said, “If it is as you 
say there is only one thing to do. Here is 
a hundred-dollar bill. Get them something 
to start with. I will be over there in an 
hour myself.” 

They got into the lives of their people in 
the olden times. They alléviated the sorrows 
of their people, and they rejoiced in the re- 
joicings of their people. I think it is the 
only one thing, if I were to criticise in any 
way the personnel of the Packingtown employ- 
ers—and I as one of their own family would 
feel that I can do it honestly, justly and 
with propriety—I would ask them to come as 
close as their old fathers did to the homes 
and firesides of their people, to their joys 
and sufferings, and not only will their in- 
dustry grow in profit to themselves, but they 
will grow right into the hearts and the af- 
fections and the love of the poor people who 
depend upon them. (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, . the 
President-elect of your Association asks that 
Mr. Arthur White and Mr. E. B. Merritt will 
please step forward. 

The gentlemen thus requested advanced to 
a position in front of the Speakers’ table. 

Presentation to White and Merritt. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Toastmaster and 
Gentlemen: I want to say here and in this 
presence what I have said before, that we 
have been overwhelmed with the splendid 
hospitality and generosity which has actuated 
the packers of this city in making prepa- 
rations for the entertainment of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association. There is only 
one thing we are waiting for, and that is for 
an opportunity to reciprocate. We may not 
be able to do it in the strong English ale, 
but if ever you get to Cincinnati we will give 
you good German beer. 

The people most active in respect to our 
entertainment have been the Entertainment 
Committee, and those who are unacquainted 
with such work as they have performed can 
scarcely appreciate the arduous task they 
have in hand in entertaining so large a body 
of visitors. But there is not a single in- 
dividual who has visited Chicago on this oc- 
easion who can complain of the slightest 
neglect in any way. All our wants have been 
attended to, and the only return we can 
make, gentlemen, is to show some appreciation 
of that work to the gentlemen who have been 
most conspicuous in contributing to our com- 
fort and entertainment. They are here with 
us, Mr. White and Mr. Merritt. You never 
can turn White black, and Merritt should 
always be appreciated. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

In thinking over what was proper to show 
our appreciation of these gentlemen’s right 
royal hospitality, we could think of nothing 
more fitting than a pair of pins, which will 
bind us together for many years to come in 
fraternity, in friendship and in good will. 
And now, in the name and on behalf of the 


meat packers outside of Chicago, who have 
been the reeipients 6f your generous: hos- 
pitality and attention, I present. you with 
these ‘pins. (Applause.) « ; 

(The President. here presentéd .to Messrs. 
White and Merritt each a jeweled scarf pin, 
consisting of a center pearl,;surrounded with ‘ 
diamonds.) ' : ( 
‘THE. TOASTMASTER: In -order that 
there may be no duet I take pleasure in 
introducing ‘to’ you. one of the. two gentle- 
men who have been foremost in entertaining 
you and me, Mr. Merritt. 

MR. MERRITT: Mr. Toastmaster and 
Gentlemen, in view of my reputation ad- 
vanced by my friend Harry Freeman, as a 
side-stepper, T amest side-step. I thank you. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen,. there 
never was known to be a streak of yellow 
in White. - (Laughter.) 

MR. WHITE: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen: I accept this 
token of your appreciation with my most 
sincere thanks. It was farthest removed from 
my thoughts in the days of labor that I 
have put in in preparing any features for 
which I may have been responsible, that I 
should receive any remuneration of this kind. 
I believe that the greatest satisfaction that 
may come to us is the feeling that what- 
ever we have been given to do, whether it 
be by our employers, by an Association or 
for our friends, that we have done it well, 
and it has always been my purpose to do 
anything that may come to my hand as 
well as I know how. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. FREEMAN: Here’s to Jim Agar, the 
Little Giant; here’s to McCarthy, the Little 
Hustler; here’s to M. Ryan of Cincinnati, 
and his 91 Ohio guzzlers. 

Here are three of a kind who I think you 
all know, 

At the top of the deck you will find them; 

L. F. and E. M. and the genial J. O., 

And the rest of the shoestrings behind 
them. (Great laughter.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Before introducing 
the .next speaker I simply want to encore 
what Father Dorney has said in this, that the 
appreciation of the splendid creation that 
was given to the city of Chicago by the 
pioneers, Mr. Armour, Mr. Swift, Mr. Morris 
and others, is not only appreciated in the dis- 
tricts of Father Dorney’s parish, but is heart- 
ily and thoroughly appreciated by every 
thinking citizen of this great city. 

I see by the programme, and by the menu, 
that the next speaker is to address us “In 
Strictest Confidence.” It seems quite hard in 
these strenuous political days, when parts of 
almost every letter are being published 
(laughter) that there should be anything that 
is absoltuely “in strictest confidence.” But 
inasmuch as a year ago I understand this 
same speaker started to address you as “Fel- 
low Criminals,” it shows that things have 
changed, and there sis something new. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Strickland W. Gillilland. 


Mr. Gillilland’s Speech. 

MR. GILLILLAND: Mr. Toastmaster, the 
gallery and gentlemen of the American Meat 
Preservative Association: The only reason 
why I attempt to speak to you in confidence 
is because I regard you as that kind of men. 
(Laughter.) 

It does me a great deal of good, gentlemen, 
to look again into your faces. There are 
faces here which I am sure ought to be looked 
into at least once a year by some competent 
party, and I am glad it is my job. 

I assure you gentlemen, that during the 
last year since we met before, you have not 
been long out of my mind (whether I have 
or not) and I have had very few opportunities 
to forget you. Whenever I have gone into 
any retail butcher store and have showed 
the butcher what money I had and asked him 
how much round steak or chuck roast that 
would get to-day, and have noticed a beau- 
tiful ascending scale of prices, like the shoot 
the chutes reversed, I have thought of you, 
gentlemen, not bitterly or in malice, let me 
hasten to assure you, but with envy. 
(Laughter.) 

I am a little bit on the “do” myself, and 


I know clearly and feel keenly when I am 


‘“outelassed:* ‘And’ tet the confess-to you here 


néw, whilé we’ all -weep together in ushame, 
that’ my ‘pri¢es too liave gone ‘upi' It is a 
precious thought. to consider that, at ‘least 
in one line of our respective and respectable 
callings, otr motto kas been that word so 
highly spoken of by our friend H. Wadsworth 
Longfellow’ in ‘that well-worn poem that we 
all kmow: **'  {i4s1 

“The shades of night Were falling fast, 

When through a Yankee village passed, 

A Teddy bear all brown plush fur, 

And all his little inwards were 

Excelsior! 


I am glad gentlemen to beable to look into 
the faces of men who have. solved the aerial 
navigation problem about three jumps ahead 
of Orville and Wilbur in that their prices 
have been able to rise more quickly and 
readily from a standing start, and to ‘stay 
in the air longer, than any aeroplane of the 
flightiest Wright that ever went into. the 
business. And I assure you right now, from 
contact with the common: people, one of 
whom I am, that they are a great deal more 
anxious about how and particularly about 
when the descent is to be made. (Laughter.) 

And another thing; when you people make 
your prices soar it makes everybody else the 
same way. (Laughter.) Why if Joan of 
Are had lived to-day and had offended by 
her dreams, she would never have been burned 
at the stake. She might have been burned 
some other way, but not at the stake. They 
would have picked out something cheaper to 
burn her at. The French people are too 
economical and too good cooks to take such 
chances at burning a steak as that. 

It may be, gentlemen, that you are the 
victims of misjudgment on the part of the 
public with regard to prices and other things. 
There is nthing in the world that is more 
possible and probable than that. The com- 
mon people are great on quick judgments. 
They can misjudge very quickly; they don’t 
need to take their time to do it, or if they 
do they can misjudge just as thoroughly. I 
have known them to do it. 

Kipling said at one time, speaking about 
this proneness of humanity to misjudge peo- 
ple from circumstances they did not under- 
stand: “The toad beneath the harrow knows 
exactly where each tooth point comes; the 
butterfly on the road preaches contentment 
to that toad.” It may be that you people 
of the packinghouse business are the toad 
under the harrow, and it may be that we 
who roast you are the unthinking and igno- 
rant butterfly preaching something we know 
nothing about. 

I do not know. But I do know that the 
public, all of the public, are prone to judge 
hastily. “Vox Populi” is as likely to be 
“Vox Diablo” as it is vox the other thing. 
That is rank heresy to say that in a repub- 
lie during a political campaign, but as you 
know the title of my talk is “In Strictest 
Confidence,” and I know this will not go any 
farther at all. 


His Jumping Dog. 

It is the truth and we know it, for peo- 
ple are great to jump at conclusions, and 
that is the fault in all of us. I used to have 
a dog that did that all the time. He would 
jump at anything’s conclusion that went by, 
a cow or anything like that. He would wait 
until the cow got past and then he would 
jump at her conclusion. He did that all the 
time, and, like other people who haven’t any 
more sense than to jump at conclusions, he 
would hang on to whatever conclusion he got 
hold of first. No matter whether it was the 
right conclusion or not, he would hang on 
with his eyes shut until he was beaten loose. 
I have seen that dog go round and round 
in a circle for half an hour trying to reach 
his own conclusion. 

I remember distinctly that little dog. He 
had been given to me by a German friend 
whose name was August. He was a German 
poodle—that is, the dog was. The German 
friend named him August, and so, in honor 
of the man who presented the dog to me, I 
named the dog August. I remember one 
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time when, little.August’s: passion for jump- 


ing at .comelusions. got the better .of ;him.: 


He made a.wild flying leap,at the; conclu- 
sion of;a large dyspeptic,,bay mule, and I 
remember the next day was the Ist-of Sep- 
tember, because that. was the last of Au- 
gust.. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, there. is another,.little matter 
that is very important to the American peo- 
ple at this present time. It would not be 
right to close any sort of a talk or attempt 
at a talk in these ,troublous and parlous 
times—as my. butcher friend, Will Shake- 
speare, used to say, to me—without saying 
something about the political campaign that 
is on. I was not going to mention it, but 
General Ryan violated some one’s confidence 
and said there was a campaign on. It is, 
liowever, not generally known, but I guess 
it cannot be concealed much longer. Even 
Frank Hitchcock heard about it yesterday, 
I am told, and so it will after a while be- 
come generally known if somebody doesn’t 
hush it up and prove an alibi. 

There is a strong analogy between this 
Presidential campaign and your business. To 
begin with, both the leading political par- 
ties nominated with thoroughly packed con- 
ventions. That started it. And then the 
next thing along your line of business was 
eanned speeches. And the next thing after 
poor Mr. Haskell and some more people had 
been thoroughly cut up by some letters that 
had been found, Haskell was called to this 
very hotel and canned himself. So you see 
there has been an analogy all the way along. 
And there are other scandals in this cam- 
paign besides the two that I have mentioned 
—the Foraker and Haskell affairs. There are 
five scandals in this campaign. They are, 
Haskell one, Foraker one and Joe Cannon is 
the other three. (Great laughter.) 

In conclusion, in real absolute bona fide 
conclusion, I want to tell you that I thank 
you very heartily for your attention at this 
late hour of the night, and I want to con- 
gratulate you on the beautiful menu you 
have served. If I knew where to get any of 
that kind of meat you serve at these ban- 
quets I would have some on my own table! 
Again I thank you, and I will say good night. 
(Applause.) 

After talks by President Isham Randolph 
of the Deep Waterways Commission and 
Charles B. Murray of Cincinnati, the banquet 
was declared at an end. 


fo 


THE ENTERTAINMENT 


As had been predicted, there was some- 
thing doing in the way of entertainment 
every minute of the time tne visitors were 
in Chicago. Arthur D. White, of Swift & 
Company, was chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee—an announcement which is 
sufficient to tell the story. 

What he did not do to give the guests a 
good time wasn’t to be done. A carping 
critic or two did not approve of some fea- 
tures of the cabaret entertainment in the 
convention hall on Monday evening, but that 
was a reflection on the critics, not on the 
committee. Harry Freeman’s advice to “can 
the cankers” would have been a good pre- 
scription for that sort. They were too few 
to disturb the enjoyment, however, and it’s 





safe to say they wished afterward they 
hadn’t! 
This “Cabaret”? was a novelty; being a 


vaudeville’ entertainment from the best Chi- 
cago theatres, performed before the visitors 
comfortably seated at round tables about the 
hall where refreshments could be conveniently 
dispensed. After the professional programme 
the real “hit” of the evening came with the 
appearance of Joe Roth and the Schnapps 


Band. The genial and versatile treasurer did 
a cleverer dance than most professionals 


could get 
encored. 
Aside from this entertainment, the ban- 
quet and the boat trip, the committee pro- 
vided much other entertainment for visitors, 
and the facilities of Packingtown were al- 
ways at the disposal of guests. The Chicago 
members are “princes of the blood” when 
it comes to hospitality, and they left abso- 


away with, and was repeatedly 
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lutely-:nathing undone to give their friends 
a good 'time, _To- name one all’ must be 
enumerated, or an‘injustice would be done. 
The local committees were made ‘up as fol- 
lows: . ¢ K 

General Entertainment: Committee.— Arthur 
D. White (Swift & Company), chairman; 
B.. F. Nell’ (Allbright-Nell’: Company); W. J. 
Mullaley (American'‘Can Company), F. M. de 
Beer (American Foundry &' Machinery) ‘Com- 
pany), G. L. Miller (Anglo-American: Pro- 
vision Company), E. B. Merritt (Armour & 
Company), Hugo F. Arnold (Arnold Bros.), 
G. L. Jones (Bechstein & Company), Max 
Weinberg (David Berg & Company), Charles 
EK. Herrick (Brennan Packing» Company), 
Frank B. Follansbee (Clyde Machine Works 
Company), Peter Crottier, Frank H. Ilse 
(John J. A. Dahmke Packing Company), 
N. H. Boller (Darling & Company), Zachary 
T. Davis, James A. Duggan (James A. Dug- 
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(Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.), 
Director of the Association, 1908. 


gan Company), Fred. Blumenhagen (Eagle 
Sausage Works), A. E. Cross (Ellsworth & 
Cross Company), Chas. F. Healy (N. K. Fair- 
bank Company), L. H. Fisher (Fisher & Com- 
pany), F. R. Burrows (G. H. Hammond Com- 
pany), John A. Bunnell (Hately Brothers), 
C. Herendeen, D. J. O’Brien (Louis A. Howard 
& Company), Robert H. Hunter, O. P. Hur- 
ford, Robert E. Fouse (Illinois Casing Com- 
pany), P. Brennan (Independent facking 
Company), J. B. Thomas (Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby), D. C. Roberton (Miller & Hart), E. W. 
Wray (Moneyweight Scale Company), L. M. 
Byles (Morris & Company), Charles A. Mur- 
phy, Leslie J. Sehwabacher (North Ameri- 
can Provision Company), A. N. Benn (Omaha 
Packing Company), Harry D. Oppenheimer (S. 
Oppenheimer & Company), Chas. M. Johnson 
(Wm. R. Perrin & Company), John Roberts 
(Roberts & Oake), J. E. Maurer (Schwarzs- 
child & Sulzberger Company), Henry J. Seiter, 
C. A. Sterne (Sterne & Son Company), F. J. 
Bingham (Union Fibre Company), Oscar 
Mayer (Western Packing & Provision Com- 
pany), M. J. Williams (Williams Patent 
Crusher and Pulverizer Company). 
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Banquet Committee.—E. B: ‘Merritt’ (Ar- 
mour .& Company, chairman; j;(Geo,;J. Sayer 
(Wolf, Sayer & Heller), Arthur D. White 
{Swift & Company), Fred K. Higbie (F. K. 
Higbie Company), S. Harry Freeman (Boyd, 
Lunham & Company), John Roberts (Roberts 
& Oake), William 'B. Davies (Davies W.'H. & 
S. Company), G. W. Williams, Walter R. 
Kirk. a 

Press Committee—L. M. Byles (Morris & 
Company), chairman. 


The Trip on the Canal. 


On Wednesday morning the majority of 
those at the convention availed themselves 
of the opportunity to visit the Drainage 
Canal on the excursion arranged by the 
Entertainment Committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Drainage.Canal Board. The four 
boats landed their passengers at Lockport 
about 1:30 P. M.,..where a luncheon was 
served at the power house. After this the 
Reception Committee acted as guides on a 
tour of inspection of the wonderful plant. 

The return trip was made by special train, 
and when the members and their guests ar- 
rived in Chicago at 5:30 P. M. it was agreed 
by all that the canal trip was one of the 
most delightful features of the convention 
entertainment. Refreshments were provided 
on all the boats, and Chairman A. D. White 
and his fellow committeemen were very 
active in attending to the wants of the 
guests and making the day a delightful 
wind-up for the convention programme. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


“Where is the head waiter?” called Pres- 
ident Agar at the banquet when he wanted to 
get the decks cleared for the speaking. 
“Here,” promptly answered Charley Roberts 
from his seat next J. Ogden Armour. But 
Agar couldn’t be fooled; Roberts isn’t that 
kind of a waiter. 

“T always knew the Chicago newspapers 
were enterprising,” said Dr. Eccles, of Brook- 
lyn, on Tuesday morning as he read the 
Tribune at breakfast, “but I never thought 
they would reach that stage of advancement 
where they could print the news before it 
happened!” The doctor was reading in Tues- 
day morning’s paper a sensational account of 
his address on preservatives which he had 
not yet delivered! 

Joe Anderson arrived with the New York 
bunch on Sunday, but nobody knew he was 
in town for some time. Joe has friends in 
Chicago—not in the trade. 

Albert Theodore Rohe’s private art gal- 
lery was one of the attractions of the con- 
vention side-show. 

Among those who felt the need of much 
sleep during the progress of the meeting was 
Arthur Mardon, of New York. It is need- 
less to say he took his sleep in the daytime. 

The secretary lost his voice early in the 
proceedings trying to convince Chicago that 
New York had been robbed of the pennant. 
But as he had a “double” there it was all 
right. 

C. H. Young, Chicago manager for The 
Armstrong Cork Company, was one of the 
busiest hosts among the Chicago representa- 
tives. He entertained the packers at the 
club in bunches, and required a large extra 
supply of gasoline for his car. 

Albert M. Schenk, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
expects to be a United States senator some 
day—that is, if “Scotty” will let him. 

General Ryan brought his son, Joe Ryan, 
of the Ryan Soap Company, Cincinnati, along 
with him this year. Joe is a chip of the old 
block. 

George N. Stedman, of the Stedman Foun- 
dry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind., did 
not have to do much hustling at this meet- 
ing. The packers all use his bone-crushing 
machinery. 

Harry Woodruff, of New York, was miss- 
ing for some time after his arrival, and was 
said to be visiting his numerous relatives. 
It is said G. V. refused to O. K. his expense 
account after he heard of it. 
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Charles Trautman, of Jamaica, N. Y., came 
for a good time this year, you bet. And if 
anybody should ask you, he had it. 


W. B. Hennessey, of New York, had a 
friend of thé same name with him on the 
train coming West. They were seldom parted. 

G. V. Brecht was right up to date with 
his green hat. 

Chas. B. Cone, the coal man, is a great be- 
liever in President Roosevelt’s anti-race sui- 
cide theory. He has it figured out to the day. 

The Maine delegation was all there—in the 
person of E. W. Penley, of Auburn. But 
Penley seems to be wasting away, and his 
friends fear he will soon be a shadow. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in con- 
nection with the convention was that in sar- 
torial art given by Judge Evans, of Swift & 
Company. Cold hands are not in the judge’s 
line; he always has a warm greeting. 

Arthur Dyer, the New York broker, said he 
wouldn’t be there; but he was. He couldn’t 
resist the temptation. 

Uncle “Billy” Russell drifted in to try to 
sell beef to the crowd, but when he found 
that they were all packers he floated back to 
the Packing House Market. Nothing doing! 

Manager Thomas Dunderdale, of the Cana- 
dian Packing Company, Port Huron, Mich., 
was present—so we are told. 

O. P. Hurford, the famous inventor of the 
hog hoist, was full of nitrogen all the time— 
which is nothing derogatory to the gentle- 
man’s reputation for abstemiousness. Mr. 
Hurford has a great thing in his free nitro- 
gen process. 

Van Winkle, of the Hartford City Paper 
Company, kept his face straight in the ban- 
quet picture this year. 

Beiswanger, of Philadelphia, 
of Maine, were the heavyweights. 

Charley Schmidt, of Cincinnati, was the 
“Boss” entertainer at the convention sessions. 
He can speak, sing, read original poetry or 
do any kind of a stunt on short notice. 

“Smile and Boost” was Cincinnati’s motto, 
and the smile part was particularly well 
done, as usual. Real wet. 

The New York crowd was much quieter 
this year than last, owing to the absence of 
Fred Figge. 

One of the most efficient officers of the con- 
vention was Dennis J. O’Brien, of Louis A. 
Howard & Co., who stood guard over the 
main door. They had to show Dennis. 

Joe Roth’s Salome dance had La Sylphe 
and all the other stars of the stage backed 
clear off the map. They can’t beat Joe. 
President Agar issued a standing challenge to 
any grandfather in the country for a match 
with the terpischorean artist from Cincinnati. 

Mr. McMillan, of St. Paul, says that the 
pork packer who has rats in his cellar must 
also have them in his belfry. 


and Penley, 


Packers and superintendents who failed to 
get their questions answered when the Ques- 
tion Box was opened should send them to The 
National Provisioner. They may have bet- 
ter luck. 

For the time at conventions Sam 
Stretch was the only spice fan on the job. 
You can’t lose Sam. He had S. Lewinsohn 
with him this year to help extend the glad 
hand to trade. 


second 


Tom Taliaferro 


was a happy man when 
the Monday baseball score came in. Need- 
less to say Tom lives in Detroit. Ee-yah! 
(P. S.—It was different later!) 


Hooray for Bryan—no, Ryan! 

Treasurer Roth’s loving cup was christened 
in proper style—and it wasn’t water, either! 

The official stenographer at headquarters 
was so popular with the registering delegates 
that the secretary had to build a fence around 
her finally. She was a Chicago girl, of course. 

Con Yeager was there with the souvenirs. 
And he didn’t need a headquarters, either, 
except that under his hat. 

J. L. Van Neste represented Conron Bros. 
Company, of New York, but carried a little 
side-line of talk for the King cramming ma- 


chine—no, this one is for poultry. It was 


not demonstrated at the banquet. 

The reverend-appearing Mr. Beach, of Du- 
buque, was missing this year. 

George Tschappat (you needn’t choke on it 
if you let it out a piece at a time) also ap- 


peared. Your thoughts naturally revert to 
grease when you see George. He’s a swell 


personal ad., Tschappat is. 


Munkwitz, Linehan & Cruskowitz made a 
hefty trio, physically and mentally (spiritu- 
ally they’re never tried out at conventions of 
meat men, as a rule) and helped make Mil- 
waukee some famouser. 


John Grassell was there too, he of the 
bad eye which has scared more would-be sales- 
men out of their jobs than anything else 
could. John ain’t nearly as ferocious as he 
looks, but at the same time he don’t have to 
tell a nuisance to go to—Zion City when 
he hasn’t time to talk to him. 


Wannenwetsch & Company were splendidly 
represented by Charles Wannenwetsch him- 
self. The Wannenwetsch rendering system 
evidently meets with the approval of the 
trade, judging from the representative con- 
cerns which have installed it. 

W. B, Cassell, of Baltimore, Md., was busy 
arranging for shipments of dressed pigs, green 
calas, pork loins, green shoulders, etc.— 
mixed cars, for which he claims he can get 
top figures any time. 

H. C. Zaun, of New York, renewed ac- 
quaintance with his trade. His specialties 
are fat backs, etc., on which he is an author- 
ity. 

Toronto, Canada, was represented ‘by John 
B. Harris, of W. Harris & Co., and John A. 
Gunn, of Gunn’s, Limited. 

Hormel, of Austin, Minn., and Nuckolls, of 
Pueblo, Colorado, -were stalking around, using 
the air out of the reach of common, everyday 
people, and every now and again hollering 
down to some acquaintance who had flagged 
them. 

Zach T. Davis blew in and amalgamated. 
Zach’s all right; puts up some fine packing 
houses throughout the country. 

Gus. V. Brecht, assisted by L. A. Kramer, 
John P. Kelleher, Harry Woodruff, : Percy 
Houts and various others, showed the boys 
their line in good shape. Mr. Kramer also 
read a very interesting and instructive paper 
on the handling of raw material for lard. 

There were two Aldriches there—Paul and 
Carl—and people got them all mixed up. 

Tankwater (apologies to H. F.) formed an 
interesting subject of discussion throughout 
the entire meeting. Tankwater is good and— 
appropriate. 

This time at the banquet it was harder to 
distinguish the waiters from the guests, both 
being beastly sober. 

The various exhibits mentioned elsewhere 
were tastefully gotten up and attracted much 
attention. Practically all the parlor floor 
was given up to these exhibits of packers’ ma- 
chinery, supplies, ete. 

Uncle Dryfus, of The Dryfus Packing Co., 
combined business with pleasure somewhat by 
selling John Barlum, of Detroit, four carloads 
of dressed hogs. Uncle was up against a 
buyer all right, all right. 

A. D. White and E. B. Merritt, who so 
capably handled the banquet and entertain- 
ment generally, looked like they’d been caught 
in the act when President Ryan called them 
up to bless them and present them with a 
handsome stick pin each from the visiting 
members, as a token of their high apprecia- 
tion of their splendidly managed entertain- 
ment of the Association. Both replied in a 
few well-chosen words, audible 2%, feet 
away. 

That all-important and frequently asked 
question, “Why is a hog?’ also “Why isn’t 
a hog?’ still remains unanswered. The near- 
est to a solution of it is—Because! 

O’Brien evinced a total disregard 
for his brother’s reputation, who was a visitor 
during the convention, considering the men 
he introduced him to and kept him in the 


Dinnie 


company of. No one thought Dinnie so 
totally unscrupulous. 


Some “singers,” quite a lot of “fat backs” 
and no small amount of “grassers” were 
among the crowd. As a rule, however, they 
all looked corn-fed. 


Bill Davies (you know Bill, don’t you?) 
was there with his hair (one) nicely mar- 
celled. 

The flies made considerable use of Carl M. 
Aldrich’s polished think tank—every time he 
moved his hat—as a skating rink. Not a 
single obstruction there. 


“S..0. Co.” on the hog does not mean 
“Standard Oil Co.,” as interpreted by many, 
but S. Oppenheimer Co., of which the popu- 
lar Harry Oppenheimer is the Chicago end, 
middle and sides—the cubic measurement, 
as it were. H. O. certainly kept busy among 
the visitors, ably assisted by that live wire, 
Mr. Coleman, and a corps of salesmen. 


Surprising what a bunch of Bryan men 
were among those in attendance. Several 
manufacturers stated that in their shops last 
Presidential election most of the men were 
for Roosevelt, but this time the great ma- 
jority are for Bryan. 

The Secretary, the Editor and Bill Hawk- 
ins, standing together side by each in front 
of the hotel made a shadow on the sidewalk 
that could be noticed quite plainly if one 
was shown the spot. 


Albert Theodore Rohe, who enjoys every 
second of his life, awake or asleep, and tries 
to make everybody else do likewise, was to 
be found in every jolly gathering every- 
where throughout the whole meeting. 

S. Lewinsohn, the spice man, who was in 
the business when Sam Stretch was a kid, 
was there, too, with both feet. He don’t 
look much older than Sam, either. 


The venerable Charles Murray of Cincin- 
nati and his youthful companion and friend, 
General Ryan, might be seen strolling along 
together around the city when not attending 
meetings, not one of which they missed. 

“Prince Charlie” Rohe radiated in generous 
chunks all kinds of good nature—not part 
of the time, but all the time. It runs in the 
Rohe blood, evidently, to be happy and make 
others happy. 

Harry Freeman has lots of toastmaster 
jobs coming to him. That was another in- 
stance where Ed. Merritt showed his ability 
to recognize talent, however latent. But 
Harry’s wasn’t latent, though. 

Father Dorney showed he didn’t believe the 
road to hell leads through a cheerful, even 
jolly, countenance, and pleasant talk. He lent 
himself to the occasion in great style, and 
we wonder no more at his popularity with 
all classes. 

They varied in size from Herendeen to 
Penley. 

Mr. Williams, the well-known and very 
popular fertilizer and bone-grinding machin- 
ery man, was suddenly called away on Tues- 
day to St. Louis to the bedside of his sister, 
dangerously ill of typhoid fever. 


Matthew Danahy of Buffalo was presented 
with a beautiful gold-headed cane by his 
Buffalo friends in the Association as a trib- 
ute of their esteem, and a more worthy ob- 
ject they couldn’t find anywhere. Mr. Danahy 
was not only greatly surprised but very 
much affected by the act. 

Between talking and talking Fred K. Hig- 
bie kept that tear in his face open most of 
the time. Couldn’t kill him with an axe. 

If Arthur White and Ed Merritt did col- 
lect that bunch of cabaret talent they de- 
serve two more pins—safeties. 

There is but one General Ryan, and, for 
the edification of those who do not know, he 
comes from Cincinnati. The Association 
claims the General as its especially personal 
property. 

Jim Agar has Senator Beveridge beat to a 
standstill oratorically or any other old way. 
His address was a great but agreeable sur- 
prise to his host of friends. Once he got 
under way he never looked back, and kept 
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on improving until the end of his series of 
talks throughout the meeting. Rah for Jim! 
Papa Whipple got considerably worked up 
over the shadow dance. No, get it right—he 
was mad, mad as a hatter! What about? 


The prima donna of the cabaret left off 
chasing red flannel shirts up and down the 
washboard and slipped down to the hall long 
enough to give the boys an imitation of two 
cats of different persuasions chewing the 
rag on the back wall at night. Why do cats 
get on a wall to make that bloody noise at 
night ? 

B. F. Nell, of the Allbright-Nell Company, 
backed out when the call was made for all 
the handsome men to go into the convention 
hall to have their pictures taken, explaining 
that he made no pretentions to being hand- 
some. And no one had the neck to dispute 
him, though he glared around at the gang, 
looking for a challenge. 


That wasn’t so bad when Carmody asked 
the doctor to put a button and buttonhole 
in the slit he’d made for appendicitis. Good 
suggestion nowadays. 

The six rosebuds or rainbows at the cabaret 
varied from Clydes to mustangs. Seiter 
picked the Clydiest Clyde and Murphy the 
wiriest mustang. Murphy is always safe to 
follow in selections of this kind. Seiter 
knows more about pork loins. 

Fred K. Higbie had his smile nailed on for 
keeps. General Myles dispensed his from an old 
wicker-covered jug and it was fine and mel- 
low, just like the General himself. And the 
cutest kind of a little barmaid pro tem baled 
out the hops. 

Cabaret (short for carbarnbandits) some- 
one christened it. 


No one semed to know whether Al Herford 
or Tom O’Rourke managed the show, but it 
is hardly possible either did, as they never 
picked anything but stars out of the dark 
firmament. 

Bill Kerber didn’t bother taking one rose- 
bud—he just annexed the bunch. Bill never 
does things by halves, anyhow. 

“Telegram for Higbie’ was one of the 
best stunts off the vaudeville programme. 

“Somebody lied” sang a colored singster, 
and they sure did when they persuaded him 
he was cut out for the stage. 

Grandpa (not yet but soon, according to 
Jim Agar’s calculations) danced “Die Wacht 
am Rhine” to the tune of “The Wearing of 
the Green,” and was presented with two 
whitewashed sunflowers by Ratkee. 

It was claimed later that they found most 
of the talent wandering around untagged— 
Hammond, Indiana and Hegewisch. 

Cincinnati, as usual, was represented by 
the liveliest lively set of bo’s that ever came 
down the pike. They kept things sizzling 
all the time—something on the fire every 
minute. Their stunts ran from skirt dancing 
to the highest ffights of oratory. 


They were there from one end of the country 
to the other, and from one side to the other, 
to the tune of eight hundred strong, and the 
best samples imaginable. 

Detroit was represented by a trio of top- 
notchers—T. W. Taliaferro of the Hammond- 
Standish Co., James Craig, Jr., of Parker, 
Webb & Co., and John Barlum of Thos. 
Barlum .& Sons. In their honor the Tigers 
won a game on Monday. 

The papers this year were exceptionally 
good, as were last year’s. The subjects, how- 
ever, were entirely different, reports 
thereof elsewhere. 


See 


That wild and woolly Tiger is getting beau- 
tifully domesticated under the soothing in- 
tluence of the big stick. 

Unquestionably one of the most popular 
of the many popular men at the meeting was 
James W. Garneau of St. Louis, and no one 
ever chided him once for saying he came 
from St. Louis, either. 

W. P. Mountain—pretty near what his 
name implies—attended as the New York 
representative of the Cincinnati Abattoir 
Company, and he was a fitting one. 


Wm. F. Brunner, vice-president of the Pat- 
terson Parchment Company, and his assist- 
ant, A. T. Pratt, did some splendid team 
work. If they missed one visitor it certainly 
was not their fault by a large majority. 
Well, that’s partly what they meet for—to 
get acquainted. 


R, T. Keefe, an old Chicago boy, came all 
the way from Arkansas City, where he oper- 
ates a packinghouse, to renew acquaintances 
and get acquainted with new members. 

Tom Ruddy of Kansas City was a visitor. 
Mr. Ruddy lost his wife quite recently and 
received the condolences of his many friends 
at the meeting. 

Everybody remembers old man Kley, who 
so mysteriously disappeared in Detroit sev- 
eral years ago while connected with the 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co. The old wizard’s 
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son, P. A. Kley of Philadelphia, attended the 
convention. Mr. Kley is in the packinghouse 
architectural line. 

I. Rose, of the S. Birkenwald Co., took it 
all, and everybody with it. Mr. Birkenwald 
has been seriously ill until recently, but Mr. 
Rose reports that he can soon attend to busi- 
ness again, 

Mr. Danzeisen, one of the very first to ap- 
pear at the first convention, trotted in as 
usual from Decatur, Ill. It didn’t look like 
the magnificent success it is the night Mr. 
Danzeisen appeared on the scene two years 
ago, but he stuck it out and now he’s one 
of the envied founders. 


Ed Lewey (“he makes me shutter’) was 
there putting up a magnificent front 


as usual. Eddy has a bunch of good friends 
who are sure he’s all right. He says he has 
three reasons for keeping clear of the girls— 
wife and two kids. 

Albert Lea, Minn.. of Swedish fame, was 
represented by Axel Brundin, president of 


Brundin Brothers, and Larry Brooks, man- 
ager. 

C. 8. Kamrath, formerly with Swift & 
Company and latterly manager for Schmauss 
& Company, Rockford, Ill., was in evidence 
throughout the meeting. Kamrath is a good 
packinghouse man and looking for a position. 

Mr. McCabe, the well-known lard expert, 
attended as representative of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr Mce- 
Cabe has been very favorably known as an 
authority on lard for many years. 

The irrepressible Dave Maxwell blew in 
and injected some steam here and there where 
pressure was lagging, and Dave can do it 
if anyone can. 

M. K. Parker, the long broker in packing- 
house products, and but recently launched out 
in business on his own account, was there 
overlooking the bunch. 

Nathan and Fouse, the two old Illinois 
Casing Company standbys, mingled as usual 
—and they know how to mingle. 

Another star mingler was George J. Sayer, 
and a mighty popular one, too. In fact, the 
whole works in the publicity line for his 
firm, Wolf, Sayer & Heller. He cannot 
only act the part, but he looks it. 

“Old Nick” Williams of the Gifford-Wood 
Company was there, too. They saw him 
coming first and got a half-Nelson on their 
wads quick. 

More than several times during the speech- 
ifying at the banquet Tuesday night, J. O.’s 
facial puckering strings got in their work. 
Harry Freeman pulled on ’em harder than 
anyone else, with Father Dorney next. 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Citief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, made a very clean, straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk. Sounded like fair 
play to all and favors to none, and he meant 
it. He was right; they have had their 
troubles with -incompetent and arbitrary 
help, ete., but they are getting down to 
cases now and their men are acting sensibly 
and reasonably, promoting hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of the packers. 

Asa Davidson? Well now, would it be a 
show without Ace high? His old side-partner, 
Sam Dunham, chaperoned Ace part of the 
time. 

Louis Howard was around, chaperoned by 
Dinny O’Brien when Dinny could break away 
from his job as sergeant-at-arms, which was 


frequent. 
—o— 


THE ASSOCIATE MEM- 
BERS. 


The associate members with their exhibits 
and man-to-man talk cut a figure at the con- 
vention, which was remarked upon as being 
the perfection of associate membership. Not 
only was their presence with their exhibits of 
packinghouse machinery and equipment an im- 
portant part in the convention, but they all 
entered into the affair with seemingly the sole 
desire to make the third annual meeting the 
greatest ever. 
well in contributing 
It was 
an opportunity to meet the customer face to 
face without the medium of the salesman or 
correspondence. The packers evidenced a great 


How they succeeded 


their share is told in another column. 


interest in all of the exhibits and an immense 
amount of business was done. 

The exhibits occupied the entire parlor floor 
of the hotel on which the convention hall was 
situated, and even that was not enough space 
to accommodate them. The overflow was con- 
signed to other rooms as near the convention 
hall as possible. Aside from the manufactured 
products on display, flags and bunting were 
prominent in the decorations and souvenirs 
commemorating the occasion were distributed. 
A number of the associate members found it 
impossible or impracticable to arrange exhibits, 
but their representatives were on the ground 
and took an active part in the poceedings. 
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The Brecht Exhibit. 


Under the leadership of the handsome Gus. 
V. Brecht, the exhibit of the Brecht Butchers’ 
Supply Company was one of the most popular 
in the building. Mr. Brecht was assisted by 
Harry Woodruff, manager of the New York 
Branch; Percy Houts, manager of the Denver 
Branch; Louis H. Kramer, the lard expert; 
Huvey Sparks, Sam. R. Logwood and John P. 
Kelleher. These gentlemen were persistent 
workers in the Brecht cause, and they enter- 
tained the delegates of the convention in an 
excellent manner. 

Too much cannot be said of the Brecht ex- 
hibit. It was clean cut and instructive; some 
things were shown that were entirely new to 
most of the delegates. How they ever got the 
machinery in the parlors of the hotel was to be 
wondered at. They had the new Brecht lard- 
roller, smoke-house carriers, ham trees, their 
new patented lard barrels, fresh meat convey- 
ors, the new plate switch, steam cooking box 
for pigs’ feet, and something that made the 
delegates wonder—it was called - ceramoid. 
Full particulars of this ceramoid are given on 
another page of this issue. 

There was a buffet, with lots of good things 
to eat and drink and good cigars in abundance. 
Mr. Brecht may be proud of his corps of enter- 
tainers. Among them were the hardest work- 
ers in the convention, and one peculiar thing 
about the whole matter was the fact that none 
of them seemed to have the figures. One man 
was overheard asking for a quotation; he re- 
ceived the reply that there should be no further 
business during the convention. Mr. Brecht 
had his entire corps of representatives present 
at the banquet, and all of them seemed to be 
having a good time. 


The Allbright-Nell Exhibit. 


Parlor M, adjoining the convention hall, was 
occupied by The Allbright-Nell Company. 
Many new improvements and ideas were in 
evidence, which served as a great attraction 
to progressive packinghouse men. A unique 
feature was the exhibition of two well-cleaned 
“porkers,” just as they were delivered out of 
the Allbright-Nell Dehairing and Polishing 
Machine. These hogs were certainly “beauties” 
from the standpoint of cleanliness, inasmuch 
as not one stroke of hand labor had been ap- 
plied to the carcass. It was a wonderful ex- 
hibition of what is being done by these new 
and wonderful dehairing and polishing ma- 
chines. 

In addition to this there were exhibits of 
products, such as pigs’ tails, pigs’ ears, pigs’ 
feet, ete., cut from the hog just as they were 
delivered out of the machine, showing the beau- 
tiful work that is being accomplished by it. 
The working model of the machine was con- 
stantly surrounded by a crowd. 

Take the exhibit as a whole and from the 
standpoint of originality, it was a model in 
itself. Those in charge of the exhibit were 
W. B. Allbright and B. F. Nell, ably assisted 
by W. J. Richter, J. F. Havens and B. F. 
Nell, Jr. 


Hartford City Paper Company Display. 

The Hartford City Paper Company of 
Hartford City, Ind., oceupied Room J on the 
convention floor and made a fine display of 
their bleached white ham papers, lard liners, 
circles and glassine papers. Their printed 
papers were especially attractive. The com- 
pany was represented by B. A. Van Winkle, 
C. C. Miller, F. G. McClure, F. P. Whitely, 
E. H. Miller and E. E. Cox. 


Hydraulic Press Display. 


The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Com- 


pany of Mt. Gilead, O., oceupied parlor C 
and showed plans and specification of their 
well-known tankage machinery, ete. Man- 


ager D. B. MeMillin, assisted by E. B. Bar- 
guet, manager of the order department, were 
in charge and were kept busy discussing tank- 
age problems with the packers. A _ neat 
souvenir catalogue was distributed by the 
company. 


Insulating Cork Exhibit. 

A large and particularly attractive display 
was made by the Armstrong Cork Company 
of Pittsburg. Pa.. in conjunction with John R. 
Livezey of Philadelphia, their Eastern agent. 


The exhibit was arranged in parlor H and 
showed all forms of cork and corkboard, insu- 
lation, including brine and’ e¢old water pipe 
covering, granulated cork, impregnated cork- 
board, corkboard with ,cement finish, ete. 
Models and blue prints showing the vari- 
ous types. of cork insulating construction were 
also shown. In charge of the display was G. 
G. Oetting, district manager of the company 
at Pittsburg; John R. Livezey, of Philadel- 
phia; C. F. High, of St. Louis, and C. H, 
Young, of Chicago. The company distributed 
as souvenirs a corkboard dictionary and sheets 
of velvet cork cut so thin 3U0 pile to the inch 
with suitable advertising matter on it. Mr. 
iuivezey distributed pencils. 


Standard Paint and Union Fibre Display. 


The Standard Paint Company of New York 
City and the Union Fibre Company of Winona, 
Minn., occupied Parlor I and had a magnificent 
display of various cold storage felts and in- 
sulating papers, paints and roofing materials. 
The Union Fibre Company showed their well 
known lith and lino-felt cold storage insula- 
tion, while the Standard Paint Company 
showed “Rubberoid” roofing and their “Grant” 
insulating papers. 


Crate and Boxes Shown. 


The Consignees Favorite Box Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., had a welcome exhibit 
which was toted from place to place as oc- 
casion arose. It consisted of miniature boxes, 
the exact counterpart of their famous knock- 
down boxes. These contained a bottle of 
tiger’s milk of a rare old brand. 


Wolf, Sayer & Heller Represented. 


Of course Con Yeager, the popular repre- 
sentative of Wolf, Sayer & Heller, of Chi- 
cago and New York, was there and as usual. 
Con had something original to dispense while 
talking up the products of his house, These 
consisted of pocket books and match boxes 
suitably inscribed. 


Higbie Packers’ Supplies Exhibit. 


Fred K. Higbie & Company of Chicago, in 
Parlor “K” had an exhaustive and well ar- 
ranged exhibit of their complete line of pack- 
ers’ supplies and the trade devoted considerable 
attention to an inspection of the display. The 
display consisted of tripe and pigs’ feet pack- 
ages, lard pails and tubs, butter tubs, ropes, 
strings, baskets, casing packages, lard cases, 
pork barrels, mince meat packages, frocks 
and coats, ice tools, skewers, bungs and vents, 
salt,ete. In attendance with the exhibit was 
F. K. Higbie, Leo Ensheimer of the salt de- 
partment, Geo. H. Elliott of the woodenware 
and sundries department, F. L. Eggleston, 
A. H. Raymond, Wm. J. Cooke, J. P. Nolan 
and R. W. Fuller. A souvenir blotter was 
distributed. 


Myles Salt Display. 


The Myles Salt Company, Ltd., of New 
Orleans, was represented by the “salt of the 
earth” in the person of Col. Myles who is 
rapidly becoming a landmark of the conven- 
tion. The Colonel made a slight change in 
his exhibit this year by substituting the 
vintage of ’67 for the vintage of ’79 which 
he dispensed last year. 


American Can Exhibit. 

The American Can Company occupied Par- 
lor “L’”’ with a large exhibit of their cans 
and packages arranged in an artistic manner. 
A full line of lard packages, containers, gal- 
vanized cans, lithographed packages. etc., were 


shown. A souvenir ash tray was distributed. 
The tray was especially designed to com- 
memorate the convention. In charge of the 
exhibit was W. J. Mullaley, H. J. Edwards 


and C. D. Reid. 


Bechstein & Co.’s Exhibit. 

Bechstein & Company of New York and 
Chicago occupied an advantageous position in 
the Indian Room, which was directly off the 
convention hall. A large banner with “Wel- 
come” inscribed thereon welcomed the packers 
to an elegant buffet lunch. The room was 
decorated with bunting and flag display. In 
charge were G. L. Jonas, S. Dalton and J. A. 
Maclean. 


Arrow Spice Represented. 7 
The old guard, Sam, Stretch, assisted. by. S. 
Lewinsohn, were. present looking after the in- 
terests' of the Arrow Mills’ spices’ and were 
as usual the center of a group extolling’ the 
merits of the popular brands. ? 


Wannenwetsch Rendering Display. 

Wannenwetsch & Company, of Buffalo, N, 
Y., occupied Room 422 with drawings and 
plans of their rendering machinery. C. H: A- 
Wannenwetsch himself was in charge and be- 
sides interesting the packers in the company’s 
rendering machinery, etc., distributed neat 
memorandum books. 


Conron Bros. Exhibit Van Neste. 


J. L. Van Neste was sufficient exhibit for 
Conron Bros., the big meat and poultry deal- 
ers of New York City, to show and as usual 
the popular J. L. made good. 


°, 


——o—_—_ 


THE GREAT CROWD 


It was thought that the attendance of 1907, 


‘ amounting to over 600, would hardly be ex- 


celled at future conventions. But the guess- 


ers guessed wrong, as the register showed 
when the last straggler had put down his 
name. There were 800 registered, and a lot 
more who did not get near the registry room. 
It was the banner bunch. . 

And they were live ones! As usual, Cincin- 
nati led with a crowd of over 100, which 
arrived on a special train, headed by Treas- 
urer Joseph L. Roth and Mr. Dubbs of the 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company doing 
a marvelous cakewalk to the music of the 
famous Schnapps Band. Cincinnati generally 
gets out in front, but this time she was way 
in the lead. The Kaiserhof was the head- 
quarters, and it was said that champagne 
baths, pajama parades and other nocturnal 
rites varied the monotony of the regular pro- 
gramme. 

New York played a close second with a 
carload of members under the chaperonage of 
Princes Charles and Albert Rohe. There was 
a car from Buffalo with A. T. Danahy, C. H: 
Wannenwetsch and Henry A. Kamman in 
charge, and the Buffalo crowd was tickled 
when it ran off with the vice-presidency for 
Fred Klinck. The Baltimore contingent was 
in charge of George Hohman and numbered a 
earful. Two carloads came from St. Louis 
with James W. Garneau keeping them in line, 
and Pittsburg sent a score under Mr. Charles 
H. Ogden. Philadelphia was on hand as 
usual, led by Messrs. J. J. Felin, Jacob Beis- 
wanger and the other heavyweights. 

The country east of New York and west of 
the Mississippi River was also well repre- 
sented, many journeying thousands of miles 
to get to the meeting. The attendance was 
representative of every section. 

From the list of the hundreds present the 
following names have been taken: 


J. S. Agar, President, Western Packing & 
Provision Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Benj. W. Corkran, Jr., Vice-President of 
Street & Corkran, Baltimore, Md. 

Geo. L. McCarthy, Secretary, National Pro- 
visioner, New York city. 

Jos. L. Roth, Treasurer, J. C. Roth Pack- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Charles Rohe, Executive Committee, Rohe 
& Bro., New York City. ; 

Gen Michael Ryan, Executive Committee, 
Cincinnati’ Abattoir Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Matthew Danahy, Executive Committee, 
Danahy Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. H. Fuller, Executive Committee, G. H. 
Hammond Company, Chicago, III, 

Jas. W. Garneau, Executive Committee, 
Waldeck Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jos. Allerdice, Executive Committee, In- 
dianapolis Abattoir Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John J. Felin, Executive Committee, J. J. 
Felin & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. D. White, Chairman General Entertain- 
ment Committee, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

E. B. Merritt, Chairman Banquet Commit- 
tee, Armour & Company, Chicago, IIl. 
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M, Byles, ‘ Ghiaiviaan ‘Press’ Contmitttee, 
Morris & Company, Chicagé, ‘Th. 


Asa A. Davidson, Davidson Com: Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Louis F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Ben Frankfeld, B. Frankfeld & Company, 
New York city. 

Conrad Diesel, Union Stock Yards.Can Com- 
pany, Chicago, il. 

Robt. H. Hunter, Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur Mardon, The National Provisioner, 
New York city. 

C. C. Smith, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Alden B. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Thos. Dunderdale, Canadian Pkg. Company, 


Port Huron, Mich. 

Edward F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

L..A. Kramer, Brecht B. S$ 
Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Johns, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

H. J. Sparks, G. V. Brecht B. S. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. B. Cone, Bickett Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 

Harry Woodruff, Brecht B. S. Company, 
New York city. 

Paul I. Aldrich, The National Provisioner, 
New York city. 

G. V. Brecht, Brecht. B. 
Louis, Mo. 

G. F. Swift, Jr., 
cago, Ill. 

Samuel G. Bailey, C. M. Bailey Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

Perey Houts, Brecht B. 
ver, Colo. 

John L. Van Neste, Conron Bros. Company, 
New York city. 

F. R. Burrows, Hammond Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. W. Payne, O’Neil & Payne, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

G. L. Jonas, Bechstein & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 


S. Company, St. 


S. Company, St. 
Swift & Company, Chi- 


S. Company, Den- 


B. F. Nell, Allbright-Nell Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

W. J. Richter, Allbright-Nell Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


W. B. Moulton, Pres. IIl. 
Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Samuel Dalton, Bechstein & Co., 
Ill. 

J. A. MacLean, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Edward W. Cox, National Provisioner, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Martin Hirsch, Bechstein & Co., 
Ill. 

D. E. Hartwell, Swift & Company, Chicago 
Til. 

J. F. Havens, Allbright-Nell Company, 
cago, Il. 

B. G. Nell, Jr., Allbright-Nell Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


State Civil Ser. 


Chicago, 


Chicago, 


Chi- 


W. B. Allbright, Allbright-Nell Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

John P. Kelleher, Brecht B. S. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


S. R. Tomkins, Chicago, Il. 


Richard H. Wyman, official convention 
stenographer, Chicago, Il. 

Chas. H. Williams, official convention 
stenographer, Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. W. Burgoyne, official convention 
stenographer, Chicago, Ill. 

G. G. Oetting, Armstrong C. Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. F. High, Armstrong C. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


Edward D. Whitford, John P. Squire Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Charles H. Swift, 
cago, Ill. 

Philip E. Jonas, Bechstein & Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

R. E. Lowes, Peoria Pkg. Company, 
11). 

Robert S. Redfield, R. 
pany, New York City. 


Swift & Company, Chi- 


Peoria, 


S. Redfield & Com- 


G."W. Benkélman, The‘ Colo. Pkg. & Prov. 
Company, Detiver, Colo. 

A.'W. Bartlett, ‘Western Packing Company, 
Denver, Cold: 

F. A. Hart, F. A, Hart & Company, Chi- 
“- Til. 

. H. Fisher, ‘Fisher’ ‘& Company, Chicago, 

mi. 

W. P. Mountain, Cincinnati Abattoir Com- 
pany, New York City. 

A. F. Mentzer, A. F. “Mentzer & see fea 
Boston, Mass. 

E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 

L. J. Schwabacher, North Am. Prov. Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 

L. A. Carton, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

Arthur F. Evans, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jos. Ryan, The Ryan Soap Compeny: < Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

Chas, B. Murray, Cincinnati, O. 

N. H. Beggs, Cincinnati Union Stock Yard 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

C. R. Hubbard,’ secretary. The Cincinnati 
Abattoir Company, Cincinnati, 0. 

Edw. J. Hamilton, the City Press, Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. S. Grant, Cincinnati Prov. Exp. Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 
— C. McManus, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

Wm. J. Russell, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Gus A. Schmidt, Diem & Wing Paper Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Albert Diem, Diem & Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, 

Arthur Dyer, Wessells & Dyer, New York 
City. 

F. S. Hayward, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Richard N 
cago, Ill. 

Ernest Stutz, Louis Stutz & Sons, Brook- 
lym, N< 2 

Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York 
City. 

Chas. Trautman, Jamaica, N. Y. 

W. B. Hennessy, Second Ave. Pkg. House, 
New York City. 

Geo. Herold, New York City. 

J. F. Smith, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

J. H. Hawkinson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

T. P. Hart, Fisher & Company, Chicago, II. 

Arthur V. Maescher, Maescher & Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

David E. Ulland, Maescher & Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Chas. A. Seaman, The Heekin Can Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

H. L. Gates, 
Cincinnati, O. 

F. Myers, Cincinnati, O. 

Frederick Vayhinger, Cincinnati, O. 

G. H. Nuckolls, The Nuckolls Pkg. 


N. Hawes, Swift; & Company, Chi- 


The Heekin Can Company, 


Com- 


pany, Pueblo, Colo. 

A. H. Focke, The Wm. Focke Sons Com- 
pany, Dayton, O. 

Wm. Focke, Wm. Focke Sons Company, 
Dayton, O. 

Geo. J. Focke, Wm. Focke Sons Company, 


Dayton, O. 
Sam Stretch, 
A. Sander, 

Cincinnati, O. 
S. Lewinsohn, Arrow Mills, New York City. 
John J. Dupps, The Cincinnati Butch. Sup. 

Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Arrow Mills, New York City. 
The A. Sander Pkg. Company, 


Jos. Marx, John McCabe Estate, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Henry Burkhardt, The Henry Burkhardt 


Pkg. Company, Dayton, O. 

A. W. Gaddum, The Cincinnati Butch. Sup. 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Ross McCabe, John M. McCabe Estate, 
cinnati, O 

Wm. G. Wagner, New York City. 

Louis Stern, Star Beef & Prov. 
New York City. 

Joseph Frank, Dayton, O. 

A. T. Pratt, Paterson 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 

W. F. Brunner, Paterson 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 

H. C. Zaun, New York City. 


Cin- 


Company, 


Parchment Paper 


Parch’nt Paper 


Fred M. Hoffmati, Ernst Fréund, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Ernst Freund, Cincinnati, QO. 

John Theurer, Theurer apne Prov. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 0. 

Geo. Blumenstock, Blumenstock & Reid 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

J. H. Hildebrandt, Hildebrandt Prov. Com- 
ce Cleveland, O. 

C. Raddatz, The Brookside Sausage Com- 

a ‘Cleveland, 0. 

Albert M. Schenk, 8.-Schenk & Sons Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va. 

G. M. Stedman, Stedman Fdry & Mech. 
Works, Aurora, Ind. 

W. H. Gehrmann, H. Kohrs Pkg. Company, 
Davenport, Ia. 

H. Kohrs, Jr., H. Kohrs Pkg. Company, 
Devenport, Ia. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Company, 
Chicago, Til. 

John Baguhn, H. Kohrs Pkg. Company, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Chas. G. Schmidt, The Cinn. Butch. Sup. 
Company, Cincinnati, 0. 

H. Wagner, The Cincinnati Butch. Sup. 
Company,: Cincinnati, O. 

Arthur F. Danahy, The Danahy Pkg. Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. P. Grant, Grant & Arthur, New York 
City. 

P. S. Arthur, Grant’ & Arthur, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Fred F. Klinck, C. Klinck Pkg. Company; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chas. C. Klinck, C. Klinck Pgk. Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry A. Kamman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chas. Klinck, Klinck Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. Lansill, Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. T. Keefe, Henneberry & Company, Ar- 
kansas City, Kans. 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburg Prov. & Pkg. 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

N. O. Newcomb, The Lake Erie Prov. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 0. 

J. B. McCrea, Ohio Prov. Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Joseph Grewig, Christ. Grozinger, 
lyn, N. Y. 

Theo. Weil, Jr., Evansville Pkg. Company, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Geo. Kopmeser, C. F. Vissman & Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Adolph Heller, Chicago, IIl. 

Leonard J. Bauer, Jr., The J. & F. Schroth 
Pkg. Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Henry, Moellering, Lohrey & Moellering, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Geo. Lohrey, 
nati, O. 

R. Mannheimer, Evansville Pkg. Company, 
Evansville, Ind. 

F. G. Betz, Louisville Pkg. Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

S. R. Logwood, Brecht B. S. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

George Schroth, J. F. Schroth Pkg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Michael Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

John Rastert, J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Wm. Pattmann, J. & F. 


Brook- 


Lohrey & Moellering, Cincin- 


Com- 
Com- 


Schroth Pkg. Com- 


pany, Cincinanti, O. 

Michael Keck, J. & F. Schroth Pkg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Oscar Meyer, Henry Meyer Sons, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

J. Wm. Geringer, Wm. Geringer Son, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

F. B. MeMillin, The Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Company, Mt. Gilead, O. 

Henry Sayers, Henry Sayers & Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Herman C. Ahrens, The C. Schmidt Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, O. 

W. R. Maver, The H, 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Frank W. Folz, 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Toney Kessene, Millercreek Tanning 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

John R. Liveze, Armstrong Cork Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. B. Barquet, The Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Company, Mt. Gilead, O. 


H. Mayer Pkg. Com- 


Frank W..Folz & Com- 


Com- 
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Robt. Binder, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chas. Hanck, John Hoffman Pkg. Company, 
Cincinnati, 0. 

J. E. Challmor, Gerhard-Lang Pkg. & Prov. 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. Wannenwetsch, Wannenwetsch & 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Co., 


tobt. C. Knauft, L. S. Luntinger, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
E. F. Rath, The Rath Pkg. Company, Wa- 


terloo, Lowa. 
Max N. Agger, The John C. Roth Pkg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, 0. 
Edward Wettach. W. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Zoller Company, 


F. W. Pford, Nelson Morris & Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

James Wettach, Wm. Zecher Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

J..M. Denholm, J. M. Denholm Bros. & 


Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. H. White, Jr., White-McLendon 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

R. M. Eagle, Hull & Dillon, Pittsburg, Kan. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond, Standish & 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

I. Rose, S. 
kee, Wis. 

Chas. H. Zehler, Geo. Zehler Prov. Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Albert R. Worm, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anton Karn, Wheeling But. Assn., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Geo.. W. Kalbitzer,.C. 
W. Va. 

Thos. F. Joyer, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, 
Chicago, I. 

William Klein, 
Cincinnati, . O. 

John C. Ruckstuhl, The Century Prin. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, 0. 

N. J. Hobane, Cincinnati, 0. 

Jos. F. Deibel, Columbus Pkg. Company, 
Columbus, O. 

Herman Falti, Columbus, 0. 

Wm. H. Sartain, The Blumer-Sartain Pkg. 
Company, Columbus, O. 

Solomon Greenwald, Greenwald Pkg. Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

P. M. Ottenheimer, Ottenheimer Bros., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Com- 


Birkenwald Company, Milwau- 


Kalbitzer, Wheeling, 


Winan Grain & Hay Co., 


Geo. A. Holman, C. Holman & Sons, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
M. Matthes, Wilmington Prov. Co., Wil- 


mington, Del. 

Phil Harig, Cincinnati, O. 

A. L. Denton, Denton Bros., Columbus, O.° 

P. A. Kley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Zehner, The Zehner Bros. Pkg. Com- 
pany, Toledo, O. 

M. Newhoff, Consignees Favorite Box Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Bernard Hellman, Consignees lavorite Box 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

H. Sellman, Roth Packing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Oscar Hoffman, John Hoffman & Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

John Hoffman, John Hoffman & Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Jacob Beiswanger, D. B. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. W. Niebling, F. W. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Charles F. Stow, Henry 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Affleck, Engr. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. J. Medford, C. B. 
adelphia, Pa. 


Martin Company, 
Niebling Company, 
sower Chemical 


Key stone 


Medford Sons, Phil- 


Geo. Zehler, The Geo. Zehler Prov. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, 0. 

F. C. Vogelbach. W. R. Crawford & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

W. W. Krenning, St. Louis Ind. Pkg. Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Echardt, S. Echardt Sons, Cincin- 
nati, ©. 

Anton A. Auth, N. Auth Prov. Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

John N. Auth, N. Auth Prov. Company, 


Washineton, D. C. 


Ceo. Postler, Cincinnati, O. 


W. R. Richey, J. & F. Schroth Pkg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Theo. Plettner, J. Schroechter & Sons, Cin- 
cinnati. ©, 

P. Garneau, Krey Pkg. Company, 
Mo. 

J. C. C. Waldeck, Waldeck Pkg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sam Gordon, Cox & Gordon Pkg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Nebel, Meyer 
St. Louis, Il. 

T. B. Roundey, B. B. Roundey, New York, 
N. Y. 

Gus. Bischoff, St. Louis Ind. Pkg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

F. M. Fisor, N. Auth Prov. Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Michael Kattus, The Butchers’ Pkg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Leo Blum, Jr., The Butchers’ Pkg. Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Wm. C. Blum, Connersville, Ind. 

John J. Fussner, Butchers’ Pkg. Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Thos. J. Sweeney, International Prov. Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. ¢ 

Jno. C. Jungk, Dubuque Pkg. Company, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

D. Drummond, Drummond Pkg.. Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Wm. G. Meiners, Consignees Favorite Box 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

John R. Courtney, John Hoffman Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Charles Knapp, Knapp D. B. Company, San- 
dusky, O. 

Geo. L. Heil, Heil Pkg. 
Moa. 

Chas. A. Buehler, The 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

J. Moschel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anthony Kunz, Jr., The John C. Roth Pkg. 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

FE. A. Eckert, Eckert Meat Company, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

Geo. Rupp, Geo. Rupp & Co., Hamilton, O. 

A. B. MeCue, Jacksonville Pkg. Company, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Geo. Rupp, Jr., 
Hamilton, O. 

W. T. Riley, K. Seiter & Bro., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. H. March, March Pkg. Company, Bridge- 
port, Pa. 

Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 
soeck, Boeck & Company, Burlington, 


St. Louis, 


Company, 


Packing Company, East 


Company, St. Louis, 


John Hoffman Pkg. 


Geo. Rupp & Company, 


Geo. 
la. 

O. P. Hurford, Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

A. C. Russi, The F. C. Stedman Company, 
Alteens, O. 


O. J. Danzeisen, Danzeisen Pkg. Company, 
Decatur, Il. 

Wm. Zarneck, Chicago D. News, Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. C. Roberton, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Tl. 


P. H. Jacobson, Interstate Pkg. Company, 
Winona, Minn. 

Ralph Etteimer, Koch Butcher Supply Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wolff, Jr.. Chas. Wolff Pkg. Company, 
Topeka, Kas. 

C. M. Lawrence, Chas. Wolff Pkg. Company, 
Topeka, Kas. 

R. A. Junker, Armstrong Cork Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Max Kursynski, Kursynski Harness Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Jos. R. Shimer, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

We. ‘rbogast & Pastian 
pany, Allentown, Pa. 


Ches 


Arbogast. Com 


Jas. J. Michael, Florer & Michael, Quincy 
Ill. 
Wm. J. Moessner, Arbogast & Bastian Com- 


pany. Allentown, Pa. 

0. H. Blackmar, Halsted & Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Ed Levy, S. Oppenheimer & Company, Chi- 
cago. Ll. aa 

Conrad H. Young, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill, 


M. J. Salzman, Oppenheimer & Company. 
Chicago, Il. 

Samuel Kraus, Kraus & Bros., Baltimore, 
Md. 


John Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, III. 

H. C. Chandler, H. C. Chandler & Gompany, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. D. Cushman, Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

J. C. Dold, Jacob Dold Packing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Walter R. Kirk, Chicago, III. 

A. C. Routh, Wm. C. Routh & Company, 
Logansport, Ind. 

Albert H. Kahn, The E. Kahn’s Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Samuel Jaros, Aspegren 
York, N. Y. 

John W. Lower, Lower & Bro., Baltimore, 
Md. 

M. D. Oppenheimer, Chicago, III. 

Henry Marx, Oppenheimer & Co., Chicago, 
ll. 

Harry D. Freedland, S. 
Company, Chicago, III. 

William Luft, Oppenheimer & Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

J. H. Filbert, Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur Luft, S. Oppenheimer & Co., New 
York eity. 

Thos. J. Kurdle, Baltimore, Md. 

Reuben Schultz, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Louis W. Romoser, Baltimore, Md. 

James R. Murphy, J. Murphy Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

John H. Louderman, Jr., Consignees’ Favor- 
ite Box Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

. John Wissmath, Chas. Wissmath & Sons 
Packing Company, Ft. Madison, Ia. 

Henry Freund, S. Oppenheimer & Co.,. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John G. Roth, John C. Roth Packing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

D, W. Lester, Fred K. Higbie Company Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. Emshermer, 
pany, Chicago, III. 

B. C. Beckman, The Standard Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. H. Elliott, Fred K. Highie Company, 
Chicago, II. 

M. N. Melville, G. C. H. Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Louis Reemelin, Consignees’ Favorite Box 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. S. Allen, Consignees’ Favorite Box Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 

L. E. Birdseye, S. & S. Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ben I. Schloss, 8. Oppenheimer & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FE. L. Roy, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Il. 

A. E. Cross, Ellsworth & Cross Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

A. G. Glick, Brittain & Company, Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

Henry B. 
Pa. 

W. H. Lawrence, The Standard Asphalt & 
Rubber Company, Chicago, III. 

A. M. McCoy, Standard Paint Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Edw. C. Sahlen, Jos. Sahlen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joseph Rast, Jos. Sahlen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. N. Udell, Ice Machine Department 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Company, 
Ch'cage, Ill. 

John H. Schofield, St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Dahmke, John J. A. Dahmke Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

D. J. O’Brien, Louis A. Howard & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph W. E. Decker, Jacob E. 
Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

Cc. C. Miller, Wayne Paper Mills, Hartford 
City, Ind. 

Fr. P. Whiteley, Wayne Paper Mills, Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 

E. S. Stiles, La Crosse Can Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

A. A. Morse, La Crosse Can Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Chas. FE. Roth, J. C. 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

P. C. Benedict, Cincinnati, O. 

G. A. Lowenstein, A. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Cincinnati, O. 

H. J. Willwerth, The J, B, Ford Company, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Company, New 
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Fred K. Higbie, Chicago, Ill. 

John BR. Phillips, Schwarzschild & Sulzber- 
ger Company, Chicago, Hl. 

B. B. Myles, President Myles Salt Company, 
New Orleans, La. 

J. A. Anderson, Joseph Stern & Sons, New 
York city. 

J. Fred Shafer, Jacob C.:Shafer & Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. J. Mayer, Mayer Bros. Packing Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Andrew G. Kriel, Chas. G. Kriel, Baltimore, 
Md. 

C. L. Wood, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Il. 

Frank Anderson, Anderson Packing Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Ia. 

E. A. Van Winkle, Hartford City Paper 
Company, Hartford City, Ind. 

R. B. Fuller, Fred K. Higbie Company, 
Evansville, Ind. ¢ 

E. H. Miller, Wayne Paper Mills, Hartford 
City, Ind. 

A. G. Brundin, Brundin Bros., Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

L. S. Peterson, §. & 8. Company, Chicago, 
TL 

Isaac Pennington, 
Company, Chicago, II]. 

Con Yeager, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

John Seiler, John Seiler Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

C. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, Ill. 

James P. Dunlevy, Dunlevy & Bro., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

P. G. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Reineman, Fried & Reineman Pack- 
ing Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Car] S. Von Loettgen, American Slicing Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago, Ill. 

S. S. Van Der Voart, Ice and Refrigeration, 
Chicago. 

Adolph S. Klein, The Schwenger-Klein Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

S. J. Schwenger, The Schwenger-Klein Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

Geo. F. Bones, American Can Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

L. H. Mason, Manufacturers’ 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph Huber, Butchers’ Packing Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

C. B. Meyer, Cincinnati, O. 

Fred Guckenberger, Jacobs Cordage Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, 0. 

F. J. Patten, Union Stock Yards Can Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

G. L. Miller, Anglo-American P. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. Simpson, Standard Seale Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

James M. Waite, J. M. Waite & Company, 
Liverpool, Eng. 

Geo. J. Lyell, McCraig & Lyell, Liverpool, 
Eng. 

— B. Anspacher, Henry Sayer & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. L. Eberhart, Geo. A. Hormel & Company, 
Austin, Minn. 

J. L. MeCabe, Jacob Dold Packing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. J. Bingham, Union Fibre Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

G. W. Williams, Chicago, III. 

S. J. Aller, S. & S. Company, Chicago, II. 

Arthur A. Taylor, Jos. Taylor & Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

C. W. Norton, Fischer & Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

F. M. DeBeer, American Foundry and Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago, II. 

R. W. Barnes, Morton Gregson Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Carl M. Aldrich, Morton Gregson Company, 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. L. Stevens, Morton Gregson Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Morris, Morris Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

C. F. Kamrath, Rockford, Ill. 

M. J. Williams, Williams Patent Crusher 
and Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Shearman Mercantile 


Appraisal 





Frank G. McClure, Hartford City Paper 
Company, Hartford City, Ind. 
Anger E. E. Holn, F. K. Higbie Company, 
Chicago. 
T. R. Buckham, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
C. M. McFarlane, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. O. Mills, H. M. Bentell, Atlanta, Ga. 
M. K. Parker, M. K. Parker & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peter Crotier, Chicago, Il. 
Clarence L. Coleway, S. Oppenheimer & 
Company, Chicago, Il. 
Myron M. MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. : 
H. B. Meyers, American Food Journal, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Louis A. Howard, Louis A. Howard & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 
C. P. O’Brien, L. A. Howard & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 
H. D. Hawkins, Hamler Boiler & Tank Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIL 
H. 8. Robbins, National Ammonia Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
+E. L. Wilder, Lamson Com. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Dave Maxwell, Maxwell Bros., Chicago, III. 
John J. Breen, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Jno. J. Barlum, Thomas Barlum Sons, De- 
troit, Mich. 
L. R. Dooce, Fred K. Higbie Company, Chi- 
eago, Il. 
A. H. Raymond, F. K. Higbie Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. E. Havens, Wannewetsch & Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 
John P. Nolan, Wyantskill Manufacturing 
Company., Troy, N. Y. 
W. S. Agar, The Agar Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
W. N. Saunders, The Agar Packing Com- 
jany, Des Moines, Ia. 
Harvey Shepherd, Thos. Goulard & Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 
Richard Noeker, Galban & Company, New 
York. 
J. B. Sardy, Chicago, Ill. 
Edwin §. Waterbury, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
John Hillan, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 
C. Wolff, Wolff, Sayer & Heller, Chicago, 
Ml. 
G. G. Flohrer, F. A. Hart & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
H. M. Cohen, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, New 
York, N.Y. 
Harry E. Fox, American Asphalt & R. Com- 
pany, Chicago, IL 
Ludwig Haberkorn, New York. 
S. Strauss, Ziemsen Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 
W. B. Cassel, Baltimore, Md. 
S. Harry Freeman, Boyd Lunham & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 
J. I. Bell, Brittain & Company, Marshall- 
town, Ia. i 
Peter H. Lindstrom, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
xe0. Montague, Fairbank Canning Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 
Chief of Police Shippy, Chicago, Ill. 
Clyde W. Riley, Chicago, Ii. 
Williams M. Shirley, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Father M. J. Dorney, Chicago, IIl. 
tev. Father Ryan, Chicago, Il. 
A. D. Morris, H. W. Johns-Manville Com 
pany, Chicago, Tl. 
Patrick Brennan, The Independent Packing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 
A. R. Nickell, Chicago, Ill. 
Walter C. Hately, Hately Bros., Chicago, 
Ill. 
David T. Kiley, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
L. Gluk, U. 8. Jaros, Chicago, Ill. 
I. P. Mayer, Chicago, II. 
Robert G. Tennant, Chicago, Il. 
W. H. Silberhorn, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Boore, H. Boore & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. R. Booner, Ellsworth & Cross Company, 
Chieago, Til. 
Theo. C. Stade, Cudahy Co., Cudahy, Wis. 


A. E. MePartlin, Union Fibre Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Edward Carrothers, Carrothers & Company, 
Liverpool, England. 

Jno. L. Scheehy, S. & S. Company, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
Edw. G. Meyer, B. Washington Market, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. R. Bagley, M. A. Hazard & Company, 
F, D. Moulton Company, Chicago. 

John Agar, The Agar Packing Company, 
Des’ Moines, Ia. 

Wm. O. J. Frances, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. W. Inches, Fred K. Higbie Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

B. F. Klein, B. B. Hanak Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ~ 

L. K. Rosenfeld, B. B. Hanak Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Ipsen, 8. & S. Company, Chicago, III. 

Wm. Barsch, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Wm. J. Jacobson, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. John S. Harman, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Newman, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

M. Dowell, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

W. N. Morton, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

8. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision Company, 
Cleveland, O. 

Hugo Hildebrand, Hildebrand 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

R. H. West, Jr., The Butchers’ Pkg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Grassell, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

th R. Hunter, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 
or M. Heyman, Morris & Company, Chicago, 

H. G. Edwards, American Can. Company. 
Chicago, Til. 

Arthur V. Crary, American Can. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. C. Saylor, United States Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

C. T. Carlisle, United States Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

J. T. Raske, F. K. Higbie Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

John Wilke, Morris & Company, Chicago, 


Provision 


J. T. Gibbons, Houston Pkg. Company, 
Houston, Tex. 
“a Frazee, Morris & Company, Chicago, 

W. M. Foster, Early Foster & Company, 
Waco, Tex. 

xe0. F. Blanwelt, Morris & Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

T. L. Eagleston, F. K. Higbie Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank D. Follansbee, Clyde Machine Works 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Gibson, J. B. Sardy, Chicago, IIl. 

Wm. Hooton, Stern & Son Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jas. H. Sheriff, Herne & Son Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. MeGowan, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

L. F. Bisbee, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

W. J. Croke, Fred K. Higbie Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

M. P. MeShane, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. Arnold, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. E. Fouse, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
eago, Il. 
. Nathan, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. Mueller, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

M. E. Whelan, Illinois Casing Company,, 
Chicago, Tll. 
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W. E. Franke, National Expt. Com. Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

S. B. Hill, S & S. Company, Chicago, Ill. 

C. Walter, Chicago, Il. 

W. Scarff, Morris & Company, Chicago, Il. 

F. M. Samuel, S & S. Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Zachary T. Davis, Chicago, Ill. 

H. H. Brunt, E. Valk & Company, Chicago. 

D. H. Speigers, St. Louis Hide & Tallow 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. W. Bernson, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

T. E. Clothey, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
ill. 

John W. Condon, Price Bros. Company, New 
York. 

B. H. Beackford, Edward Valk & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. T. Wood, Gifford-Wood Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

J. B. Pierson, American Can Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Geo. J. Sayer, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


William Callen, Central Manufacturiny 
Company, Lockland, O. 

C. J. Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Ill. 

N. H. Williams, Gifford-Wood Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

George Weiss, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Harvey Nuckolls, Nuckolls Packing 
Company, Pueblo, Colo. 

Edmund Hahn, The Electric Compressing 
M. Company, Boston, Mass. 

M. F. Mullins, Wade Bros., Canton, O. 

Arthur Bohl, J. C. Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Roya Allen, B. & O. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

W. M. Johnson, John P. Squire P. Com- 
pany, Burlington, Ia. 

F. L. Merrill, Triumph Ice Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

R. H. Hale, Darling & Company, Chicago, 
IL. 

Geo. A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn. 

William L. Gregson, Chicago, III. 

G. L. Wheeler, J. B. Sardy, Chicago, Ill. 

E. Egan, Joseph Stern & Sons, New York. 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

W. B. Wolf, American Slicing Machine 
Works, Chicago, IIl. 

W. A. Kerber, Kerber Pkg. Company, Elgin, 
Il. 

E. W. Wing, Kerber Pkg. Company, Elgin, 
Nl. 
J. C. St. John, Drovers Journal, Chicago, III. 
W. J. Kelly, National Molasses Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Eaton, American Laboratory, Chicago, 
Til. 

S. G. Hobert, Chicago, Ill. 

E. T. Konsberg, J. B. Sardy, Chicago, Ill. 

P. W. Persels, National Pkg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. McGregor, National Pkg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Harold J. Walsh, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Charles M. Johnson, William R. Perrin & 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Henry J. Seiter, Chicago, Il. 

Geo. E. Dyer, S. & 8S. Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

E. E. Cox, Hartford City Paper Company 
& Wayne Mills, Hartford City, Ind. 

W. B. Davies, Davies Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Albert H. Schmidt, 8. & 8S. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Harry W. Fox, American Asphalt & R. 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

E. G. Bennett, Lee Perkins, Chicago, Il. 

H. Dummert, Chicago, Il. 

Cyral Hunting, Chicago, Il. 

M. E. Myers, Chicago, Ill. 

W. White, North American Provision Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Henry Zeiss, Boyd-Lunham & Company 
Chicago, Il) 

T. K. Boyd, Boyd-Lunham & Company 
London, Ont. 

James H. Duggan, James H. Duggan Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Koltz, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
iL. 


W. B. Morton, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

S. Y. Hyde, Jr., La Crosse Can. Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. ) 

R. L. S. Coles, Schwarz & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. é 

C. D. Forsyth, C. D. Forsyth & Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

C. A. Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph Savel, M. Savel & Sons, Louisville, 
Ky. 

‘Peter A. Wendling, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

L. H. Lenki, Chicago, Ill. 

J. Canegiser, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
S. E. Dunham, Davidson Com. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. G. Brennan, Brennan Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank H. Ilse, Jno. J. A. Dahmke Pkg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

R. Flanley Thompson, Jno. J. A. Dahmke 
Pkg. Company, Chicago, III. 

Jno. C. Wood, J. C. Wood & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

M. D. Harding, G. H. Hammond Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

G. W. Constantine, Omaha Pkg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morris Adler, Adler & Obendorf, Chicago. 
Ill. 

Geo. Tschappat, Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph A. Tapee, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Arthur M. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Otto Stahl, New York City. 

Val. Fink, New York, N. Y. 

E. Becker, New York, N. Y. 

W. S. Dunderdale, Chicago, Ill. 

W. D. Naphys, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

John M. Peterson, Larsen Racine Refriger- 
ator Company, Racine, Wis. 

C. D. Reid, American Can Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John B. Harris, W. Harris & Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

Robt. J. T. Calhart, The Wm. Ryan Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

A. Lester, Heyer, New York, N. Y. 

F. Clark, North Packing & Provision Com- 
pany, Somerville, Mass. 

Fred C. Shaw, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. C. Sawyer, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Mil. 

Robert Kerr, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. G. Bayless, Heil Packing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Beall, Sterne & Son Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
P. J. Hamler, Hamler Boiler & Tank Com- 
pany. 


F. Rudolph, American Can Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

K. T. Breckenridge, American Can Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. : 

Jno. F. Schenck, American Can Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

T. J. Francis, American Can Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. C. MeKee, Plymouth Cars, Plymouth, O. 

J. J. Luetting, 8. & 8S. Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. C. Gehrman, H. Kohrs Packing Com 
pany, Davenport, Ia. 

Harry Pratt, C. A. Murphy, Chicago, Il. 

J. K. Sternard, Chicago, Il. 

H. T. Foster, Henry J. Seiter, Ottumwa, Ia. 

C. C. Kemp, Swift & Company, Cincinnati, 
Y. 

C. W. Brown, Clyde Mch. Works Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

W. L. Dow, Perfection Block Machine Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hugh Robinson, 8S. & 8. Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

4. R. Barnes, 8. & 8S. Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wm. Block, 8. & 8. Company, Chicago, Il. 

lr. B. Zieger, Chicago, Il. 

G. W. Zeiger, G. W. Zeiger & Company, 
Chieago, IL. 





John R, Foster, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ' 

J.T. Raske, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Ewers, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

siugo F. Arnold, Arnold Bros., Chicago, II. 

Ben F. Hubbard, Andrew M. Dowell Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex. 

P. N. Murray, Houston Packing Company, 
Houston, Tex. 

Chas. H. Diesel, Union Stock Yards Can 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Jos. Dister, American Can Company, Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Leo Joseph, New York Butchers D. Meat 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

M. Rosenbach, S. & S. Company, Chicago, III. 

John Jones, Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Marks, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward Fintz, Cincinnati, O. 

Charles Fintz, Cincinnati, O. 

O. S. DeBeck, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Albert Johnson, Herf & Frereichs Ammonia 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. J. Schlessinger, Berth Levi Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fred Benz, Chicago, Il. 

Geo. U. Windisch, Butchers Packing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

L. Dryfus, Dryfus Pkg. Company, Lafay- 
ette, Ia. 

C. A. Alling, Darling & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Frank G. Godel, E. Godel & Sons, Peoria, 
Ill. 

J. F. Lawson, Cincinnati Butchers Sup. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. S. Grindley, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Sydney E. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

B. S. Church, T. M. Sinclair & Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Edward A. Weppner, West New York Pkg. 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edwin R. Smith, John E. Smith Sons Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. W. Nichisch, Schwartzschild & Sulzberger 
Company, Chicago, Il. 

Chas. Munkwitz, President M. B. of A., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

John F. Linehan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. H. Lowenstein, Cincinnati Aoattoir Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Jos. F. Seng, ex-Pres. Milwaukee Ass., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Alfred Mower, Wm. A. Adler Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Herman Lowenstein, Cincinnati Abati.oir 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Geo. P. Sacks, Golden & Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. H. Heckle, J. C. Roth Pkg. Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

O. P. Bourland, National Bank of Pontiac, 
Pontiac, Ill. 

H. M. Frazer, Chicago, Ill. 

John H. Thomas, Standard Paint Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Geo. L. Franklin, S. & S. Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 
Dan Zehler, The Geo. Zehler P. Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

John L. May, Chicago, III. 

Jacob Hoffman, John Hoffman Son Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

W. P, Morton, Henry Bower Chem. Mfg. 
Company, Pennsylvania. 

FE. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Pkg. Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Edward J. Cudahy, Cudahy Pkg. Company, 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Ernest M. Brown, Columbia Cotton Oil & 
Prov. Company, Washington, D. C. 

John A. Gunn, Gunns, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

John W. Winterbottom, J. Winterbottom & 
Son, Chicago, Tl. 

Howard F. Rhode, Andrew McDovell Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex. 

W. D. Eastwood, South Bend, Ind. 

J. B. Thomas, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. Rudolphi, American Can Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
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H. L. Moutaw, Standard Paint Company, 
New York, 

T. H. Foster, John Morrell’: & Company, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

O. P. Heller, Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Marshall E. Schoenthaler, J. B. Sardy, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. S. Cusey, S. & 8. Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. H. Harper. 

Alferd R. Urion, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. C. Wingert, S. & S. Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son, Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Greenly, Fred K. Higbie Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Huber, National Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. C. Lazarus, Hammond Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

G. Evans, Adler & Obendorf, Chicago, Ill. 

Spencer J. Johnson, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

G. Hunniford, G. Hunniford & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. Hoenigsberger, Western Sausage and 
Provision Company, New York, N. Y. 

T. W. Buckham, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. Mayer, Morris & Company, Chicago, Il. 

W. Price, Morris & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Joe Dillabough, Dy. News, Chicago, Ill. 

E. Rounds, American Can Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

John A. Gebelin, Baltimore, Md. 

Howard Pearse, Ind. Pkg. Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. C. Seal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jno. H. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn. 

D. C. Zellner, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
eago, IL 

John H. Morrell, John Morrell & Company, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Edward Dickinson, E. Dickinson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. C. Daniel, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. Nathan, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

P. Nathan, Illinois Casing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 

Milton Bacharach, The Agar Packing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Louis J. Freundt, American Can Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wanda Glazar, F. K. Higbie Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A, Juergensen, Fred K. Higbie Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. L. Doud, Doud & Keefer, Chicago, Ill. 

Hugo H. Heimerdinger, Tarentum Paper 
Mills, Chicago, Tl. 

Thomas Ruddy, Ruddy Bros., Kansas City, 
Kansas, 


— 


PRESERVED FOODS IN ENGLAND. 


The medical department of the local gov- 
ernment board in Scotland has issued a re- 
port covering analyses, made by an official 
inspector, of British and American meat 
foods, packed in tins and glass, from which 
Consul Maxwell Blake, of Dunfermline, has 
taken the following statistics: 

The inquiry was occasioned by the results 
of 
ago, of the contents of 1,733 hermetically 
which over 19 
per cent. were found to contain large quan- 
tities of chemical preservatives. The conclu- 
sion was thus accepted that, aside from the 
danger to the health of the general public 
arising from the consumption of these pre- 


an indiscriminate analysis, about a year 


sealed tins and glasses, of 


servatives, there was some occasion for sus- 
picion of the quality of the foods themselves, 
the fact that preservatives in foods 
hermetically sealed, a process which is alone 


from 


sufficient for all purposes of sterilization, may 


have been introduced to fore- 


not 


unlikely 





stall an organic change prior to the canning 
of the foods. 
Result of the Analyses. 

The bulk of the articles selected for the 
analyses upon which the present official re- 
port is based were of British and American 
origin, as it appeared impossible to secure 
the products of Canada, Australia, or New 
Zealand from the fact that articles proceeding 
from these sources on arrival in Great Britain 
are usually relabeled and often ‘“transpotted,” 
and no intimation of the origin of the con- 
tents given to the purchaser. 

Proceeding to a review of the report, it is 
observed that of the 352 samples of British 
origin submitted to chemical analysis, 156 
were found to contain boron compounds and 
12 preservative sulphites. Thus it will be 
seen that more than 40 per cent. of all the 


samples of British origin examined were 
found to contain preservatives in varying 
quantities. 

While only 352 British samples were 


analyzed, 575 samples of American origin 
were submitted to the same tests, or 223 more 
than the number of British containers re- 
ported upon. Of these 575 American samples 
analyzed, 47 were found to contain boron 
compounds and 37 preservative sulphites, in 
quantities varying from only “traces” 
more than 5 to 6 grains per pound. 
Thus, while only 15 per cent. of all Amer- 
ican samples were found to contain any pre- 
servatives whatsoever, where their use had 
been discovered, it was in surprisingly smaller 
amounts than in the British samples. 


to not 


Claims of British Manufacturers Refuted. 

When some of the British manufacturers 
were confronted with the foregoing facts, 
without attempting to contradict the justice 
of the findings they contended that while 
preservatives may have been chemically dis- 
cernible in their products in quantities as 
indicated by the report, they disclaimed re- 
sponsibility on the grounds that as many 
of the hams and gammons used by them for 
canning purposes were really of American 
origin and as it is the custom of some manu- 
facturing exporters to powder these articles 
with borax to prevent taint during transit, 
that they thus absorbed such quantities of 
that antiseptic during delivery as to account 
for its subsequent presence in the manufac- 
tured foods. 

The official report, however, in an adden- 
dum deals comprehensively with this very 
subject and offers official contradiction there 
by stating that, while it undoubtedly is the 
practice of some shippers, such articles can 
not possibly absorb to exceed 8 or 10 grains 
per pound in this way, and as American hams 
and bacon form only a minor 
the raw foods made up into 
meats and sold in containers 
labels, this disclaimer will be 


percentage of 
manufactured 
British 
seen to be at 
irreconcilable variance with the evidence of 


under 


the report. 


English Use Borax and Bisulphite. 

On the other hand, as regards hams and 
bacon of British origin, a large amount of 
which are converted into prepared foods, no 
information whatsoever is procurable as to 
the extent to which preservatives are used 
in their cure, “although,” in the language of 
the report, “repeated reference to the exis- 
tence of this practice among manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom is to be found in the 
minutes of evidence accompanying this re- 
port.” 

Quoting further from this report, it is 
stated by the importer that “one well-known 
English maker of canned and glass packed 
meats informed me that he used only English 
and Irish hams and bacon of the best brands, 
and notwithstanding statements by the 
curers who supplied them that preservative 
was not used in their preparation, a large 
percentage of these materials were found on 
analysis to contain preservatives.” 

The report further officially declares the 
existence of several bisulphite works, the 
products of which are disposed of te packers 
and butchers as a restorative of meat not 
“over fresh.” It is needless to say that these 
various antiseptics are often sold under at- 
tractive names, and not infrequently ac- 
companied by the guaranty that if used in 
accordance with directions they will entail no 
legal liabilities. 

It is very much to be hoped that the re- 
sults of the thorough and impartial exami- 
nation as reviewed will go a long way 
toward discrediting the rumors persistently 
circulated in this country and elsewhere by 
competitors against the purity of American 
meats. 


o 
——_&—_— 


ICE TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 

A new catalogue of ice tools and ice hand- 
ling machinery has recently been issued by 
the Gifford-Wood Company, of Hudson, 
N. Y., and Arlington, Mass., which is even 
more complete and valuable than the high- 
class publications issued by this company. 
It is a finely-printed and attractively- 
arranged book of more than 100 pages, show- 
ing the company’s line by means of pho- 
tographic redproductions, drawings and dia- 
grams, and accompanied by complete word de- 
scriptions, price lists, ete. It might almost 
be said to be a guide and hand-book for the 
ice-harvesting and handling industry. The 
Gifford-Wood line, as is well known, com- 
prises everything in ice elevating and convey- 
ing machinery, tools and appliances. 

~ fe 
GROWING ARGENTINE EXPORTS. 


The exports from the Argentine Republic 
for the eight months ended August 31, 1908, 
according’ to a London journal, totaled the 
following amounts: Frozen beef, 117,780 
tons; tallow, 28,900 tons;-frozen mutton, 48,- 
276 tons; maize, 1,096,956 tons; hay, 23,168 
tons; hides, 53,339 tons; wheat, 3,272,905 
tons; wool 108,412 tons. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The cotton oil mill at Blooming Grove, 
Tex., has been damaged by fire. 

Swift & Company are to establish a dis- 
tributing plant at Grant’s Pass, Ore. 

The Saluda cotton oil mill at Saluda, S. C., 
was destroyed by fire on October 7. Loss, 
$16,000. 

The Cavanaugh Packing Company opened 
its new plant at Muncie, Ind., on Thursday 
of this week. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Company has sus- 
tained a $10,000 loss by fire on its plant at 
Cartersville, Ga. 


Louis R. Hough is reported as organizing 
a company to erect a new packinghouse at 
Des Moines, Ia. 

The new abattoir of the Banks Bros.’ Pack- 
ing Company at Barboursville, Va., is rapidly 
nearing completion. 

The Augusta Abattoir Company of Au- 
gusta, Ga., opened their new abattoir on 
Wednesday of this week. 

The Adler Packing Compnay of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., contemplate the putting in a $200,- 
000 plant at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

About two thousand dollars’ damage was 
done by which broke out in Charles 
Muffitt’s slaughterhouse at Toronto, Canada. 

The slaughtering establishment of Charles 
Muffitt, at 95 London street, Toronto, On- 
tario, has been damaged by fire to the extent 
of $2,500. 

The Gulf Coast Cotton Oil Refining Co. 
has incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
by W. A. Lawler, V. F. Hannagan and H. C. 
Huntington. 

The Southern Leather Company of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock by George R. Walker, Robert P. 
Jones and others. 

The office buildings and part of the plant 
of the Refuge Cotton Oil Company at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., has been destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $10,000. 

With the visit of William Gregson, the 
well-known packer, to Dubuque, Ia., the report 
that he will establish a packing plant at that 
point has been circulated. 

A portion of the South Water street mar- 
ket at Chicago, Ill., has ben destroyed by 
fire. The total loss, including adjoining 
buildings, is placed at $75,000. 

The tannery owned by the W. F. Mosser 
Company at Westover, Pa., and stock by 
Armour & Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
been destroyed by fire with a loss of $235,000. 

The Public Market and Cold Storage Com- 
pany of Portland, Ore., has been organized 


a fire 


and is reported as about to construct a $100,- 
000 public market on a site which they have 
leased. 

The Chicago Packing Company of Chicago 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock to do a packing and ice business. The 
incorporators are: Sidney Metzl, Henry 
Metz! and Julius Metzl. 

Geisman and Musliner, of New York City, 
have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to engage in the manufacture of 
leather. The incorporators are: S. Geisman, 
L. M. Musliner and J. J. Pepper. 

The the 
Refrigerator Company to establish a packing 
plant at East Everett, Mass., has been denied. 


petition of Union Packing and 


The company will contimue to fight its right 
to establish a plant at that place. 

The Duffey-Carney Company of New York 
City has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to deal in provisions. The 
directors are: Philip J. Harrigan, Patrick J. 
Duffy and A. R. Carney, 2137 Broadway, New 
York. 

Frank E. Thompson has obtained a con- 
cession from the government of Coahuila, 
Mexico, for the establishment of a meat- 
packing plant at Sabinas, Coahuila. The sum 
of $25,000 will be invested in the under- 
taking. 

The Trapp Packing and Cold Storage Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 to do a general packing and 
cold storage business. The incorporators 
are: Jos L. Trapp, M. W. Couch and T. R. 
Stearns. 

Notice of incorporation has been filed by 
the Duquesne Provision Company of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., the object of which is to maintain 
stock yards and abattoirs. The incorporators 
are: J. H. Clovis, Max Raible, H. F. Meighan, 
H. P. Meighan and John C. Meighan. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bourbon Stock Yards Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has resulted in Henry Veeder, gen- 
eral counsel for Swift & Company, of Chi- 
cago, and Robert J. Dunham, of Armour & 
Company, being elected to the directorate, 
succeeding John Stites and William Short, of 
Louisville. 

The National Packing Company has con- 
tracted for the erection of a large plant at 
Natchez, Miss., to replace the one destroyed 
by fire on September 1. It will be one-story 
in height, and will be equipped with a com- 
plete modern cold storage plant for the pro- 
tection of the stock of meats, lard, canned 
goods and other products which the company 
handles. 

The Charles E. Holske Company of Boston, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to deal in provisions, ete. 
The are: President, William F. 
Holske, Columbus avenue, Boston; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter L. Charrington, Hyde Park; 
treasurer, Charles E. Holske, Hyde Park; 
clerk, Moy J. Orne, No. 18 Oxford street, 
Boston. 


officers 


The report that Chicago packinghouse in- 
terests had acquired the Union Stock Yards 
at West Toronto, Canada, has been confirmed. 
It is stated that there are 100 acres of land 
in connection with the Unign Stock Yords. 
This was bought by the company at $100,000, 
and it is believed to be worth about $3,000 
an acre now. The company is capitalized at 
$500,000, there being $350,000 of preferred 
stock, and $150,000 common stock. 

TO REVOLUTIONIZE 

MARKETING. 


From Texas comes the news that the Texas 


LIVESTOCK 


Cattle Raisers’ Association are working out 
a plan which, if successful, would revolution- 
ize to a certain extent the livestock market- 
ing at Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth and 
other packing centers. 

The Texas plan is to compel all packing 
houses to send buyers to the range to buy 
cattle, instead of stockmen sending cattle to 
the packers. It is claimed that this will 
prevent. congestion and blocking of the mar- 
ket and will maintain a better average price. 


EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The monthly statement of exports for Sep- 
tember and for the year to date’ of theat 
products and food animals issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and Labor shows the following 
exports, with comparisons: 

Meat and dairy products.—For September, 
1908, value $12,282,149; for September, 1907, 
$12,381,275. For the year to date, $122,- 
148,480; same period, 1907, $138,377,567. 

Meat animals.—For September, 1908, value 
$1,952,956; for September, 1907, $2,181,831. 
For the year to date, $19,367,829; same 
period, 1907, $26,534,775. 

——fo—— 


GRANTS PACKERS CONCESSION. 

By special permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the Nickel Plate R. R. 
into Buffalo, N. Y., has been granted 2 privi- 
lege which will permit the packers to ship 
their surplus of dressed meat from the West- 
ern packing centers to Buffalo, to be placed 
in cold storage warehouses at that point and 
later, or within a period of nine months, to 
be re-consigned to Eastern and seaboard cities 
at the through rates in effect at the time 
of shipment, from point of origin, to such 
re-consigned destination, plus such switching 
charges as were incurred moving to and from 
the cold storage warehouses into which the 
meat had been placed at Buffalo. 

The new regulation was brought about by 
the severe drought that prevailed for some 
months throughout the Western pasturage 
section, thus forcing an unusually large num- 
ber of cattle into market, this having the 
effect of causing the packing houses to use 
ell available cold storage space and seek 
more. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW FOOD LAW. 


The preliminary drafts of a pure food law 
for Pennsylvania which will meet all re- 
quirements of the constitution is now being 
made, and the probabilities are that it will 
be presented to the next session of the Legis- 
lature to take the place of the Tustin Pure 
Food Law, which was recently declared un- 
constitutional. Although no particulars have 
been given out it is presumed that there are 
less drastic food faddists’ theories incorpo- 
rated on the new law than was so glaringly 
present in the old Tustin law. 

It is further reported that an effort to 
have the oleomargerine laws of Pennsylvania 
amended by the next State Legislature has 
been set on foot in Pittsburg by a former 
chief factory inspector of Pennsylvania, who 
is preparing a bill. 

It is claimed that good butter, which now 
costs 35 and 40 cents in Pittsburg, is beyond 
the family, and especially 
there is a searcity of work, and that butter- 


common since 
ine or oleo, now selling at 27 cents, is 10 
cents higher than it would be were it not 
for the enforced coloring ou which a tax of 
The claim is made that 
most of the oleo is better than the majority 
of butter sold, and that the dairy interests 
are forcing up the price of oleo and are 
keeping the tax on oleo up. It appears that 
most of the heads of organized labor are in 
favor of reducing the oleo tax and are 
anxious to see the dairy interests defeated 
in their efforts to give oleo a black eye. 
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THE PACKERS’ MEETING 


Another convention of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association has come and gone. It 
seemed a year ago that the wonderful gather- 
That 


this 1908 meeting has excelled its predecessor, 


ing of 1907 could never be surpassed. 


both in numbers in attendance and in volume 
and intensity of enthusiasm, will not be be- 
lieved by one who was there last year—unless 
he was present this time also. That such is 
the fact speaks volumes not only for the in- 
genuity and tirelessness of the associations’ 
officers and committees, but also for the ca- 
pacity of the trade in general to appreciate a 
good thing when it sees it. 

Last year’s meeting indicated that the trade 
realized the value of a trade association which 
had been so long in coming into existence. 
This year’s meeting showed that the realiza- 
tion had grown keener and had spread till it 
became a good deal like an epidemic—no one 
was immune, and each was the victim of a 
which threatened to become 


violent attack, 


chronic, 


But nobody dodged the disease, and the re- 
sult is that those in the’trade who found it im- 
possible to attend the convention felt like 
shedding tears of rage and disappointment as 
they saw their luckier fellows depart Chicago- 
ward. It was the confirmation of the greatest 
achievement for the welfare of the meat in- 
dustry in this country that has ever been ac- 
complished. 

The proceedings at Chicago are so fully re- 
ported and commented upon in the preceding 
pages of this issue that their discussion here 
is unnecessary. But The National Provisioner 
believes that it may with propriety call atten- 
It is be- 
lieved that no such complete record of a simi- 


tion to the character of this report. 


lar gathering has been given to the trade repre- 
sented in it so soon after the conclusion of 
the event, nor in such elaborate fashion. 

This convention number of The National 
Provisioner will reach the homes or offices of 
many of the convention visitors before they 
do, though it is printed a thousand miles from 
the meeting-place of the association, and the 
compilation of such a report must necessarily 
be attended with the greatest mechanical dif- 
ficulties. However, if those in the trade will 
read carefully the exceedingly valuable ad- 
dresses and discussions appearing in the con- 
vention report, The National Provisioner will 
feel well repaid for its expenditure of money 
and effort to make this convention number 
worthy of the great gathering it chronicles. 

It was under the auspices of The National 
Provisioner that the American Meat Packers’ 
Association was founded. The National Pro- 


visioner is its official mouth-piece, and its 
services are always at the disposal of the of- 
ficers and members of the association to aid 
in forwarding the good work which has been 
done and is being done by them. 

The American Meat Packers’ Association 
has a remarkable though brief past behind it, 
and a wonderful future before it. Its great 
achievements in so short a time indicate what 
it may accomplish in the years to come for the 
benefit of the trade and for the welfare of man- 


kind. 
ere ES 


OUR EXPORT MEAT TRADE 

Several weeks ago The National Provisioner 
printed the preliminary figures for exports of 
meat products for August and for the eight 
months of the year, showing heavy losses in 
trade as compared with a year ago. These 
figures have now been made complete by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. Using them as a basis The 
National Provisioner finds that our loss in 
meat exports for August, as compared with 
the same month of 1907, is over six and a 
halt million dollars. For the eight months of 
the year the comparison shows exports ag- 
gregating in value seventeen and a half mill- 


ion dollars less than a year previous. 


These are heavy losses in our foreign trade, 
heavier even than were suffered during the 
period that followed the slanderous attacks 
made on our meat industry by “yellow” 
novelists and newspapers. Restricted sup- 
plies, high cost of products, and decreased 
buying power on the part of some foreign cus- 
tomers are undoubtedly responsible for a 
good deal of this falling off in our foreign 
meat trade. But competition of other meat- 
producing countries, such as Australia and 
Argentina, and restrictive and discriminative 
legislation against American meat products, 
as well as a continuation of attacks, both 
official and unofficial, on the reputation of our 
products, are cutting a big figure in these 
trade losses. 

No fault can be found with the quality of 
our meat products or the methods surround- 
ing their preparation and marketing. Our 
meat inspection system is the finest in the 
world—foreign critics and home “knockers” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Recent 
action of British government departments in 
resuming large purchases of our canned meats 
indicate their opinion on that point. There 
is nothing the matter with our meat prod- 
ucts, but there is a whole lot the matter with 
conditions which affect our disposing of them 
on foreign markets. 

Conditions of, restricted supply we can not 
control or remedy. But we can do our part 
toward remedying evils which impede our 
foreign trade, beginning with a revision of 
the tariff and the negotiation of reciprocal 
trade with foreign nations 
which have been and might continue to be 


arrangements 
our very good customers. Friendly trade 
and tariff arrangements, aside from their 
intrinsic value, might well dispose foreign 
buyers more favorably toward our products 
and bring about a condition where less scan- 
dalous talk was heard against our meats, and 
where discrimination of an unfair sort came 
to an end. 

We are in the midst of a political campaign 
where the opportunity is excellent to impress 
upon candidates for Congress the necessity 
of legislative action in the direction men- 
tioned. It is all very well to enthuse over 
presidential candidates and presidential issues, 
but the man in the meat trade should not 
forget that he has more personal interests at 
stake, and that this is a good time to push 
them. He can get his Congressman’s ear now 
where he might find it difficult later on, and a 
word at this time, backed by the voting power 
it represents, might do a good deal of good. 
A profitable foreign outlet for our surplus 
meat products means prosperity for the in- 
dustry, regardless of home market conditions. 
Whether a packer exports or not, the con- 
dition of our export trade means much to 


him. 
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NEW CORPORATIONS. 
O—The Latona Ice and Fuel 
Company of Campbell County ‘has incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $80,000. The 
incorporators are; Jos,'Mueller, Philip Muel- 
ler and Fred Lewis. 


Mount Carmel, Ill—The Trapp Packing 
and Cold Storage Company has incorporated 
with $20,000 capital stock. The incorpor- 
ators are: Jos. L. Trapp, M. W. Couch and 
T. R. Stearns. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Williamsburg Dairy 
Products Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $3,000. The incorporators 
are: Samuel Conovitz, 104 Cook street; 
George Cohen, 226 Throop avenue; Morris 
Karlin, 35 Morrell street, Brooklyn. 


Portland, Me.—The Morris Cold Ctorage 
Company has been incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital stock. The officers are as fol- 
President, C. E. Eaton; treasurer, J. L. 
clerk, J. E. Manter, all of Port- 


Cleveland, 


lows: 
Croteau; 
land. 
Portland, Ore.—The 
Cold Storage Company 


Public Market and 
has been organized 
and is reported as about to construct a 
$100,000 plant. 


Bristow, Ind—The Bristow Creamery 
Company has been organized with $10,000 
capital stock by Ernest Witte, Elmer Carr, 
Henry Devillez, William Danby, John Lamb- 
kin, F. E. Smith, William Robinson, John 
Dersch and J. S. Jones. 

Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Packing Com- 
pany has incorporated with $10,000 capital 


stock to do a packing and ice business. The 
incorporators are: Sidney Metzl, Henry 
Metzl and Julius Metzl. 

Springfield, Ill—The Springfield Dairy 


Company has incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital stock to deal in milk and its products. 
The incorporators are: Conrad Wirth, Jr., 
D. C. Powell and William E. Taylor. 


Lynn, Mass.—The Colley Ice Cream Com- 
pany has incorporated with $10,000. The 
officers are: President, C. W. Colley; treas- 
urer and clerk, 8S. U. Forsman. 


New Harmony, Ind.—The New Harmony 
Creamery Company has incorporated with 
$5,500 capital stock by James Burrows, Mar- 
tin T. Golden, Harold Stephens, John A 
Cartwright, Fred W. Johnson, Elmer E. El- 
liott and Charles K. Cox. 


Newark, N. J.—The North Newark Cold 
Storage Company has incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock by J. Frank Post, D. 
Post and Abram Day. 


Providence, R. I.—The Independent Cotton 
Manufacturing Company has been granted a 
charter, one of the provisions of which is that 
they may deal in ice. The company is capi- 
talized at $200,000 and the incorporators are: 
John B. Blair, L. A. Blair and E. A. Pa- 
quette. . 
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ICE NOTES. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Consolidated Ice Com- 
pany has declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 11% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable October 20 to stock of record Octo- 
ber 9. 

Mason City, Ia.—Fire destroyed the 
house of the Clear Lake Ice Company. The 
loss is estimated at $4,000; insurance $2,000 

New York, N. Y.—Jacob Ruppert Brewery 
Company are to remodel a part of their 92nd 
street plant with an ice plant. Some $45,000 
will be spent in the work. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Joseph Schaefer, Charles 
Leach and the Webber Construction Com- 
pany have joined in a petition to declare the 
Flatbush Consumers’ Ice Company an in- 
voluntary bankrupt. 

Leavenworth, Kas.—The Ryan ice plan. 
is reported as contemplating the increase of 
their capacity from 50 to 100 tons a day. 

Denver, Colo.—Work has been started on 
the independent ice plant to be built at 16th 
and Platte streets, on the banks of the river, 
by the Consumers’ Ice & Mercantile Com- 
pany, organized by prominent Denver men 
with a capital of $250,000 to back them. In- 
corporators are Jack T. Mason, A. L. Abra- 
hams and C. L. Dye. The plant itself will 
cost $20,000, and will have a capacity of 
100 tons of ice per day. 

Cedartown, Ga.—The Cedartown Ice Com- 
pany are to install a complete new refriger- 
ating outfit. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Jos. Del Favero, pro- 
prietor of the Vienna Ice Cream Company, 
will post plans for improvements which will 
cost close to $20,000. 

Belington, W. Va.—Belington Ice and Bot- 
tling Company, J. A. Viguesney, president, 
contemplates increasing capital stock $15,000. 

Newark, N. J.—Work has been started on 
the erection of a cold storage warehouse for 
J. Frank Post, at 10 to 14 Ashman street, 
adjoining the Greenwood Lake Railroad. It 
will contain four stories and will measure 
51 x 76 feet in ground dimensions. The ex- 
penditure will be about $12.000. 

Roaring Spring, Pa.—William Barnett is 
to erect a $10,000 ice plant at this place. ‘ 

Bartlett, Tex.—The business men of this 
place are contemplating the erection of an ice 
plant. 

El Paso, Tex.—W. E. Keller, president of 
the Globe Milling Company, has purchased 
a site for the erection of a $60,000 ice plant. 
The company will be known as the El Paso 
Grain and’ Milling Company. 

Gainesville, " =. U. Fordyce has pur- 
chased a site for the erection of an ice and 
cold storage plant. 

Jackson, Mo.—John Hague, of St. Louis, 
is to install an 8-ton refrigerating plant for 
the establishment of Goodwin & Jean, whole- 
sale poultry dealers of this place. 

Bay City, Tex.—A. L. Strong of New York 
City have purchased an interest in the Crystal 
Ice & Light Company and it is reported the 
plant will install new ice machines. 

Del Rio, Tex.—The Electric Light & Ice 
Company are to double the capacity of their 
plant. 

Mooresville, N. C.,—A _ five-ton ice plant 
will be installed here by H. N. Johnson. 
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ACTION OF LOW TEMPERATURE ON 
MEAT STORING °F" | 
By W. D. Richardson. 
Chairman, Chicago Section American Chemi- 
cal Society. 

This work, begun about three years ago, 
is designed to investigate the effects, if any, 
of cold storage upon flesh foods of all kinds. 
the investigation being conducted along four 
different lines, namely: Histological, chemi- 
cal, bacteriological and practical. Thus far 
the work has been confined to beef and. poul- 
try, and the principal work up to the present 
has been done on beef, although the work on 
poultry, extending over a period of two 
years, is in an advanced state. The results 
of the work will be published in scientific 
journals from time to time as the scientific 
data accumulate, 


Work on Beef. 

General.—The temperatures for the storage 
of beef which are being used are chiefly two, 
namely: 2 deg. to 4 deg. C. and -9 deg. to 
-12 deg. C. The work at the first mentioned 
temperature undertakes to ascertain what 
changes occur in the meat at what periods. 
The work at -9 deg. to -12 deg. C. is a gen- 
eral investigation of the storage of beef in 
the frozen condition. That muscular portion 
of the thigh known to anatomists as the 
Cruror Triceps is being used for nearly all 
the work on beef, on account of its size, uni- 
formity and freedom from fat. 

Histological Work on Beef.—Histological 
examination of frozen beef shows that when 
the water in meat freezes it freezes outside 
the muscular fibers and by progressively ac- 
cumulating between them causes them to be 
greatly reduced in diameter and to assume 
distorted shapes. At -9 deg. to -12 deg. C. 
the ice areas in sections of frozen beef are 
larger than the areas occupied by muscular 
fibers. When frozen meat thaws there is a 
tendency for. the fibers to reabsorb the water 
frozen outside them, and if the thawing is 
done sufficiently slowly the fibers will re- 
asume their normal form and appearance; 
if, on the other hand, the thawing is done 
rapidly the fibers will not be able to absorb 
all the water, some juice will escape, and 
when examined histologically the fibers will 
appear distorted out of the normal, but less 
so than in the frozen condition. 

It does not appear from the work done that 
any change in the muscular tissue occurs, 
under the cold storage conditions specified, 
which cannot be accounted for by the physi- 
cal nature of the freezing and thawing proc- 
ess. We are able to demonstrate all the tis- 
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sue elements of normal tissue in a sample of 

frozen beef six hundred days old as easily 

as in a piece frozen only twenty-four hours. HENRY BOWER 
Chemical Work.—The chemical work thus 

far done on fresh and frozen beef embraces 

thirteen analyses on fresh samples of the Chemical Mf Co 

cruror triceps and twelve on frozen samples, + ® 


varying in age from 33 to 554 days, average 


353 days. The determinations made were Gray’s Ferry Road and 29th St. 
such as would lead to the detection of chem- 
ical change in the meat during storage, and PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


were as follows: In the meat moisture, ash, 


fat, total nitrogen, ammoniacal nitrogen by 
two methods (specially devised for the R U. 
work); and in the cold water extract, total 


solids, ash, organic extractives, total nitro- STRICTLY PURE, ABSOLUTELY DRY 


gen, coagulable nitrogen, albumose nitrogen, 
meat base nitrogen and acidity calculated as FOR REFRIGERATING AND ICE MAKING 
lactic acid. In individual cases sulphur and 
acidity calculated as lactic acid. In indi- 


. Established 
vidual cases sulphur and phosphorus were 
determined in their different forms of com- nage 
bination and various qualitative tests were Standard. 
made 

" : Pampblets 
The general conclusion from the work is t 

ree. 





that no chemical change which would be de- 
Specify B. B. 











Shipments Immediate 
or ' | B. B. AMMONIA MAY ALSO BEB OBTAINED 
FROM THE FOLLOWING: 
* : : 
Manufacturin Co New York, 100 William St., Roessler & Hass- 
r lacher Chemical Co. 
"Rate af butt ase & 
ston, t., Chas. P. Duffee. 
YORK, PA. Frovidence, Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 
: Buffalo, Seneca St., Keystone Warehouse Co. 
We manufacture all the machinery and Pittsburgh, Duquesne Freight Station, Penn- 
y sylvania Transfer Co., Ltd 
parts needed to equip a complete Ice or Detroit, Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., Ltd. 
Refrigerating Plant: wn een aw Bank Building, Cleve- 
an orage Co. 
Cincinnati, The Burger Bros. Co. 
MACHINES, CONDENSERS,TANKS, Louisville, Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
CANS, COOLERS, PIPING. » Seeman, 731 South East St., Milton 
ennings. 
Boilers and Ammonia Fittings Chicago, 16 North Clark St., F, C. Schapper. 
f All Kind Milwaukee, Central Warehouse. 
o nds. a Louis, 20 So. Main St.~ Geo. T. Matthews 
: ‘0. 
We employ over 1,250 men in the ¢] Kansas City, Kemper Bldg., 0. A. Brown. 
t 0 Q Omaha, American Transfer Co. 
manufacture of Ice and Refrigerating Baltimore, 106 W. Lombard St., Jos. S. 
Machinery exclusively. Wernig. 
Washington, 26th da D Sts., N. W., Li 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. field, seas & Co. 7 ve es? 
a Norfolk, Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
Main Office and Works, Savannah, Benton Transfer Co. 
Atlanta, Morrow Transfer Co. 
YORK, PA. Birmingham, Kates Transfer & Storage Co. 
Sys we nn Park a St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New Orleans, Finlay, Dicks & Co., Ltd. 
\ Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- Los Angeles, 151 N. Los Angeles St., United 
burg, Atlanta Iron Works. 
J “ : San Francisco, Second & Market Sts., United 
GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE: Iron Works. 
6 
. . Seattle, 109 Main St., United Iron Works. 
1660 Monadnock Building, Chicago, TL Liverpool, Peter B. McQuie & Son. . 
St. Louis, Houston, Oakland, Cal. 
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tected by the methods employed occurs in 
frozen beef held at -9 deg. to -12 deg. C. 
during a period of 554 days, and probably for 
a longer time. A large amount of chemical 
work has been done on beef held at 2 deg. 
to 4 deg. C. and the data will soon be com- 
piled and published. 

Bacteriological Work on Beef.—From the 
facts stated under histological work on frozen 
beef it follows that bacteria in order to pene- 
trate into frozen meat would have to pass 
through considerable thicknesses of ice. This 
is manifestly impossible. Since meat from 
healthy animals is free from bacteria, it fol- 
lows that if meat is frozen in the fresh con- 
dition and held at a suitable temperature it 
will remain free from bacteria except on the 
surface. 

A consideration of the laws according to 
which solutions freeze leads to the conclusion 
that at temperatures below -9 deg. C., for in- 
stance, the soluble solids of meat juice exist 
in the form of a very concentrated solution. 
Whether or not bacteria (if we assume them 
to be present in the meat), will reproduce 
and show activity in such a solution is being 
investigated, but the results are not yet com- 
pleted. 

The effect of long-continued exposure to 
cold, such as obtains in cold storage ware- 
houses, on the vitality of bacteria, is also 
being investigated. Actually we find no bac- 
teria below the surface in frozen beef under 
the conditions of storage practised, whether 
the meat be examined culturally or micro- 
scopically, for periods up to 600 days. 

Practical Investigation of Frozen Beef.— 
Practical examination and cooking tests of 
frozen beef indicate that there is no deteriora- 
tion under proper conditions of storage up to 
600 days, and probably for a longer time. 


General.—The work on frozen poultry is 
nearly a duplication of the work on frozen 
beef. Chickens are used for the investigation, 
and histological, bacterial, chemical and prac- 
tical methods are simultaneously followed. 

Histological Work.—This work on chickens 
leads us to the same conclusion as those 
reached in the case of beef. The picture pre- 
sented in the frozen condition is essentially 
the same, and by slow thawing the fibers re- 
turn to their normal condition. In old frozen 
samples (18 months) all the tissue elements 
(including striations) are easily demonstrated 
and are identical with the normal, provided 
the thawing is done slowly. 

Chemical investigation of frozen chickens, 
carried out in the same manner as in the 
case of beef, leads to results which are practi- 
cally identical with the results obtained 
when fresh poultry is analyzed. The bac- 
teriological examination of frozen poultry is 
not yet completed. 

The practical examination and cooking 
tests with frozen chicken shows no detcriora- 
tion and no alteration up to eighteen months. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from 
our work is that properly conducted cold 
storage at temperatures below -9 deg. C. is 
an adequate and satisfactory means of pre- 
serving beef and poultry for periods of 554 
days’ and probably for a longer time. 
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SELECTING REFRIGERATION SYSTEM. 
The use of mechanical refrigeration is 
steadily broadening, new applications being 
found for it almost daily, and the design and 
construction of refrigerating machines is 
slowly becoming standardized. It is hoped 
that the time will not be long before the 
similarity, at least between different makes 
of the same type of machine, will be as close 
as that which now exists between Corliss 
engines and between those of other styles. 
In this field there are two practical meth- 
ods of producing the same result, and it is 
a question which of these will predominate 
in the future. Competition is keen and the 
advocates of each method claim advantages 
over the other, such as higher efficiency and 
lower cost of refrigeration or ice making, as 
the case may be. Since under certain cir- 
cumstances the compression system may 
offer an advantage, and under other condi- 
tions the absorption machine may be found 
most desirable, it behooves every prospective 
purchaser to carefully weigh all conditions 


before making a definite decision, as the ex- 
pense is great and an error of judgment will 
be found costly. 


The only safe method for an inexperienced 
person when buying refrigerating machinery 
is to employ an experienced engineer to go 
over the plans and requirements of the new 
plant. After a careful study of the case he 
should be able to decide which type of ma- 
chine will give the best results. 

Even with all these precautions it some- 
times happens that the wrong machine is 
purchased and that the purchaser would have 
had a better paying investment under other 
conditions. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that plants -are continually being re- 
modeled and changed from one system to 
another. In dealing with anything as ex- 
pensive as a refrigerating machine too many 
precautions cannot be taken and every dol- 
lar spent in investigation before purchasing 
may yield considerable at the usual rates of 
interest before the machine installed is worn 
out and must be discarded. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD | | 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the bbl. except lard which is queted by the cwt. in tcs., pork and beef by the bbl. or tierce, and hogs 


Break of Prices—Pressure ,of “Longs”’— 
Heavy Liquidation—Increased Hog Re- 

‘ ceipts at Lower Prices—Excellent Cash 
Situation—Marked Reactions to Higher 
Prices. 


While it had been expected that a raid 
would be made upon hog products prices 
immediately with increased hog receipts, yet 
the probable situation was well discounted 
by the upsetting of values at the close of 
the previous week and with the beginning of 
this week against “long.” There was a thor- 
oughly scared feeling on the part of the 
“longs,” who were unloading freely. 

With the “long” interest well eliminated 
in the dealings early in the week, there was 
likely to be a better market. The cash situa- 
tion was a fairly healthy one, and the prices 
of the cash stuff were not badly disturbed 
by the sharp declines in the prices of the 
options. Indeed, there are some of the cash 
products so scarce that holders are able to 
name prices markedly in their favor. 

For ten days, or in the tradings. of Octo- 
ber 3 to October 13, the decline in the prices 
had been from 75c. to $1.75 per barrel for 
pork, most marked on the late options, 77c. 
to $1.30 per 100 lbs. for lard, chiefly on de- 
liveries this side of January, and 70c. to 
$1.20 per 100 Ibs. on ribs. The break in 
prices brought the market changes up ‘to the 
close of Tuesday of this week. The excep- 
tion to the depression was the momentary 
bulge in October pork in the trading at the 
close of the previous week, by which the 
price was bid up in a few minutes $1.25 per 
barrel, or to $15.25, while all other options 


bythe cwt. 


in that day’s trading were at 37c. per barrel 
decline. 

The market on Wednesday looked as. if 
there was a disposition to steer prices. back 
to the old higher range. Radical improve- 
ment in the selling values all around were 
noted. This was’ interpreted as a natural 
reaction after the speculative movement, and 
that the market could be easily swung either 
way for speculation. There was consider- 
able covering of contracts.*.On Thursday the 
upward tendency of prices continued. 

It had been supposed that the livestock 
supplies of the country would be marketed 
early this season, on the theory that how- 
ever lower the prices of corn the grain would 
be sparsely fed and that the farmers would 
preferably market the grain through the sea- 
son and chance its selling value. There- 
fore, that while hog supplies were crowding 
the market efforts would be made to get 
them at cheaper prices, and that’ the prod- 
ucts markets would have to suffér. 

But the hog supplies within'ttie last two 
weeks, although increased at‘‘the packing 
points, and had at declining prices, have‘ not 
been to exceptionally large volume.’ In- 
creased hog supplies may be expected with 
an advanced period of the season. Yet by 
the late radical breakup in prices of the 
products it would seem as if the future de- 
pression for them had been pretty well dis- 
counted, and that, instead of lower prices 
coming about at a late period ‘of this month, 
they had been had by the inside prices 
latterly, whatever may happen after awhile 
if the market is intermediately bulged. 

After all, the statistical positions are all 
right. The larger receipts of hogs are not 


making very marked additions to the held 
stocks of the products, as the hogs con- 
tinue of poor quality, and the consumption 
of the products is normal on home account 
if not by foreign markets. 

The. distributers to the consumers have 
hesitated a little in buying in the late de- 
moralized condition of the market. The care- 
ful buying would mean, in view of the 
liberal drafts upon holdings of distributers 
by consumers,. ultimate more extensive buy- 
ing by the distributers. 

The radical declines in the prices of the 
products had shown possibility of getting 
hog supplies at prices more in line for pack- 
ing, as well that they would make healthier 
situations for the future by the working 
down of speculative holdin 

The desire of the farmers to market hog 
supplies, with narrow holdings of old feed- 
stuff supplies and the prime quality of the 
new corn for holding, made it easier to 
weaken the hog market prices. 

The unloading of “longs” of the products 
was chiefly of the November and January 
options, and it was in good degree on for- 
eign account. The outside investors evi- 
dently thought it best policy to get rid of 
holdings and refrain from investment until 
the market positions are better defined from 
supply and demand positions. 

If the hog supplies are marketed early 
this season, as seems likely they will be, 
weights of the hogs are likely to be under 
those had in the late fall period of last 
year. The general productions must, there- 
fore, suffer in volume. Ultimately, the modi- 
fied rate of productions must have an in- 
fluence upon market values. 
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In_no_ consideration of business ataics 
could ithe Meqfictionsbe made.of.a trade vo 
ume &s as thet had in’ last year. Im- 
proved Gaye t by home and foreign markets, 
as likely to be shown immediately after the 
election, should be encouraging for gencral 
market situations. 

The remarkably favorable weather of the 
week has matured late..planted corn, The 
general corn crop may.,be equal. to 200,000,- 
000 bushels further in use than the crop of . 
the previous year, because of its excellent 
quality, although the estimated volume of 
the corn crop is essentially as that noted for 
the previous year. But .the, fine corn. crop 
will come. upon markets showing narrow 
holdings of prime old supplies, and it, is like-. 
ly to have quick sale, whatever the: prices, 
for the season entire, as possibly. more in 
favor of buyers than at present. 

It does not seem likely that the current 
corn a will make much. change in.the rate 
of supplies to demands for cattle. and hog 
meats and fats in the early part of the sea- 
son, a8 compared with the previous season 
same time, if it does. even-in the spring 
- months. Expectations are of, less than nor- 
mal fat and meat supplies for the season 
entire. 

There is no apprehension of modified gen- 
eral home. demands for supplies. It is ex- 
pected that foreign markets’ needs will in- 
crease when there are more ‘convincing situa- 
tions of ‘regularity to prices than those had. 

The foreign markets have felt the proba- 
bility of disturbed market situations under 
the usual feverishness from’a new crop sea- 
son. But it may be doubted that the for- 
eign markets will look: for materially ‘lower 
prices, right away at least, than those had 
in the early part of the week. 


The animal, .fats be eciall 
plenty inthe new coastal yh a ioe y+ 
that. fhe ‘cottonseed fat... iit We! h 
and that there will’ be a liberal make of 
compounds «im .competition with; pure lard. 
Just now the’ oil sroductions te not as 
large as the extent of the! cotton! crop would 
warrant. There is.some indisposition to sell 
the cottonseed supplies at. the current: mar- 
ket prices. ,But plenty of cottonseed could 
be, probably will be, had. for the season for 
a materially larger eottonseed oil produc- 
tion than had last. year. The prices of the 
cottonseed oil hold up very well. There has 
been, however, a break in the prices of oleo 
stearine. Therefore, the compounds are of- 
fered .at slightly reduced prices, whereby 
there is, at Jeast, the usual difference in the 
prices. of compounds and pure lard and or- 
dinary buying interest should beheld for 
both. 


Estimated Chicago stock: 57,000 tes, con- 
tract lard (83,469. tes. October 1); 48,000 
bbls. contract pork (52,791 bbls. October 1) ; 
12,000,000 lbs. ribs (19,328,301 Ibs. Octo- 
ber 1). 

In New York sales of 200 bbls. mess pork, 
$16.75@17.25; short clear, $19.50@22; 75 
bbls. family, $20@21. The short clear is 
very scarce, therefore somewhat nominal in 
price. Western steam lard varies in price 
with the range of prices on options, and is, 
at this writing, nominal at $9.90. City 
steam is quiet at about $9.50. The com- 
pounds ‘are at 7%@7%,c. In city meats, 
good demand; pickled bellies about 1114c. 

BEEF:—Small offerings of city India 
mess; some export demand; firm English 


markets. Home demands for barreled are 
steady, with strong prices on moderate 
stocks. Quotations: City extra India mess, 








EXPORTS SHOWN BY SLEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Satur- 
day, October 10, 1908, were as follows, according to H. M. Schwartzschild’s report: 


Oil Cottonseed 


Cake. 
Lbs. 


Steamer and Destination. Gals, 
1Cedric, Liverpool ....:........ 

Campania, Liverpool 
Lucania, Liverpool 
*Mesaba, London. ............. 
Adriatic, Southampton’ ....... 
*New York, Southampton 
3*California, Glasgow 
Idaho, Hull 
Terence, Manchester 
Bluecher, Hamburg ........... 
Graf Waldersee, Hamburg 
2Statendam, Rotterdam 
Vaderland, Antwerp .......... 
Prinz Friedrich Wil., Bremen. . 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, Bremen.... 
La Lorraine, Havre 
Chicago, Havre 
Windemere, 
Moltke, 


"30 


2433 
8962 
4038 


sein 4 anaes, hae ois 2200 
SD acu drs bccn Asie 

Mediterranean 
Sannio, Mediterranean 
Roma, Mediterranean 
Pannonia, 
Laura, 
Algeria, 
Clan Robertson, 


50 
150 
175 
1535 
250 
3392 
280 


Mediterranean 

Mediterranean 
Mediterranean 

South 


Africa... 


Total ; 
SAR See ee 16314 
Same time in 1907.......... 21895 

*Cargo estimated by steamship company. 


5862 
8997 


17633 


Bacon 


and Beef. Lard 
Cheese. Hams. Tallow. Pkgs. Pork. Tes. & Pkgs. 
100 2967 ‘ 105 30 1040 5856 
275 975 95 100 88 58 1450 
firs 42 65 11 85 4210 
155 195 Se 350 
oa 570 vive Pe. 900 
a 663 186 528 213 
1626 688 100 50 1510 3568 
oe See : 23 1800 
err ain oiak 500 
AES 98 215 3675 2362 
25 60 ed 535 5700 
315 75 95 2949 
145 1200 
nye a as 150 
cats 25 250 
25 50 125 
5 tel ac 
ni 50 10 

5 35 3 
oa 50 500 
10 25 
15 aus 

600 
2156 6945 208 1126 274 7829 32718 
3123 6423 a 542 6413 36925 
501 7099 243 1364 4329 34692 
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wake 1,981 bbls. pork (2,731 bbls. last year) ; 
9,000,335 Ibs. meats (6,365,320 Ibs. last year) ; 
9,758,087 lbs. lard (10,825 357 Ibs. last year). 

From November ‘1, 150,398 bbls. pork (169,- 

501 bbls. last year)’; 516,250,963 Ibs. meats 
(528,121,386 lbs.- last year); ‘604,794,201 Ibs. 
lard (635, 560,288 Ibs: last year). 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for week ended Oct. 10, 
with comparative tables: 














PORK, BARRBLS. From 
Nov. 1, 
Week - Week 1907, to 
Oct. 10, Oct. 12, Oct. 10, 
To— 1908. 1907. 1908. 
United oem. « 459 425 35,758 
Continent 297 110 15,302 
So. & Cen. Am. 600 445 23,754 
West Indies ... 625 1,741 55,892 
a ares ee, GO, ccenpced |: A sdacene 18,782 
Other countrics .. 10 910 
WE: dbase 1,981 2,781 150,398 
MEATS, POUNDS. 
United —aeguanete 4,617,874 5,171,320 251,242,529 
Continent seus 194,400 1,219,650 57,581,940 
So. & Cen. Am.. 90,775 105,075 4,810,375 
West Indies .... 253,900 280,720 9,717,285 
Br. :Mo. Am. Col.  cedovec: sti eveces 174,142 
Other countries .. 9 ccspess! § | ccitecns 72,800 
, | ae ere 9,000,335 6,365,320 516,250,963 
LARD. POUNDS. : 
United Kingdom... 4, neh 784 5,171,320 251,242,529 
Continent ...... 3,803,928 3,616,233 2§8,427,879 
So. & Cen. Am 327, 100 1,160;260 20,796,572 
West Indies .. 1,000,185 877,544 41,833,005 
Br. No. Am. Col. vtRegs. Gininesee ee 670,416 
Gide SONNE ekeces escent 1,823,800 
Weta ...2ccre 9,758,087 10,825,357 604,794,202 
RECAPITULATION OF WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
From— Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York ..... 1,135 3,753,100 4,812,380 
eee 252 1,661,800 792, 
‘Baltimore ...:... BRR ede 1,507,681 
REE \Siccsuccaes 102 189,800 466, 
New Orleans .... 290 37,500 87,700 
Montreal ........ ogens 2,640,985 1,018,000 
Galveston ....... BS ..  eweseed 523,893 
Philadelphia ...0  ccieccs tousits 358,013 
Portland, Me. ... 100 717,150 191,000 
Petals  ceccccce 1,981 9,000,335 9,758,087 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Nov. 1, From Nov. 1, 
1907, to 1906, to 
Oct. 10, 1908. Oct. 12, 1907. Decrease. 
Pork, pounds .... 30,079,600 33,900,200 3,820,600 
Meats, a - . ..516,250,963 528,121,386 11,870,423 
Lard, pounds ....604,794,201 636, 560,222 31,766,021 
ate 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Per Ton: Per Ton. Per Ton. 
Beef, per tierce ......... 3/ 3/ 24c. 
GH GED. cvccccvccccccves 7/6 7/6 lle. 
BRON we cccccccsescceses 15/ 15/ 24c. 
Lard, tierces ......cceces 15/ 15/ 24c. 
OCROOBE cn cccccccccccccces 20/ 25/ 48c. 
Canned meats 15/ 24c. 
| SET Tere 30/ 48c. 
WRN co vocsveccvevcoss 15/ 24c. 
Pork, per barrel 2/3 24c. 








DO YOU EXPORT 


on R. R. Through B/L? If you do, write me 
and find out how you can continue your present 
shipping arrangements and also secure the bene- 
fits of my notification system without additional 
expense to yourself or consignee. 
H. M. SCHWARZSCHILD 
Export Freight Broker Forwarding Agent 
45 Broadway, New York. 
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TALLOW, ‘STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The London: auction sale on 
Wednesday was at unchanged, prices, with 
500 casks sold out of. 1,000 casks; offered. 

There was nothing in, the ‘tore of foreign 
advices for stimulation .to_sellers’ views in 
this country. The Continental markets are 
undoubtedly further huying:upon the United 
Kingdom markets, in order to get supplies 
forward before the close of interior naviga- 
tion upon the Continent. But there seems 
a sufficient supply this: week upon the Eng- 
lish markets for. all demands, particularly 
as England’s .own demands are somewhat 
modified for the’ week by the lower range of 
some other or associated commodities. 

Prospective :foreign demands upon this 
country for tallow supplies are not encour- 
aging for the next few weeks. 

Our tallow markets, East and West, have 
depended for the week’ upon narrowed de- 
mands. Therefore, the situation as to prices 
has been slacker and slightly more in the 
buyer’s favor for the under grades, while 
steadily held for prime lots. 

There was a re-sale of 200 hhds. New York 
city out of store to home soap makers at 
6c. This price would be paid for more. The 
melters have very little supply available for 
October sale, and ask 6%4c. for it. Weekly 
contract deliveries will be made at 6c. 

The most important trading in the New 
York market ‘was of fully 1,500 tierces, spe- 
cial city made, largely to the home trade, all 
at 7e. 

The ordinary New York city, tcs., is quot- 
ed at 6%c., at which the last sale was made. 
The edible, city made, government inspected, 
shows steadily small productions and very 
light buying interest, with 8c. as a nominal 
quotation. 

The country made tallow is coming in 
slowly; the prime qualities are clearly taken 
up at about the prices made in the previous 
week. Other qualities not particularly 
changed in value. Sales of 190,000 pounds 
at 5% to 6%4c. for fair to good, up to 6'4c. 
for prime and even to 7c. for choice. 

The soapmakers, East and West, are care- 
ful buyers of the tallow for the week; but 
as stocks had been well reduced in the 
active business of several weeks before, ac- 
cumulations are not making of a burdensome 
order. 

With a better regulated pure lard market, 
which seems probable after the sharp shak- 
ing up it has had, the probabilities would be 
of revived buying interest in tallow sup- 
plies, although active demands are not 
looked for until general business conditions 
are assured with the outcome of the election. 

The supply position of tallow is not likely 
to be to the disadvantage of selling inter- 
ests. The cattle receipts are well up in vol- 
ume but of poor quality; the loss of fat 
supplies against periods of normal produc- 
tions is steadily considerable. The position 
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of at is’ likely to prevail for the near’ 


future, if not'for the new season ‘éntiré, ‘in 
consideration of the- fine iquality of ‘the 
corn supply -and the probability‘ that it will 
be held for marketing‘rather than feeding. 

The possible disadvantage to the tallow 

market this side of January, evenwith de- 
mands for supplies improved, is the pdssi- 
bility of cattle supplies being rushed to mar- 
ket at an early period of the season because 
of corn prices; this would make an early 
larger supply of tallow, but by which the 
productions for a later period of the season 
would suffer. 
OLEO STEARINE.—It is a peculiar mar- 
ket. Chicago was easy early in the week. 
There had been sales of 1,000,000 lbs. in 
Chicago at 13c.; afterward it ‘sold at 12c, for 
10 cars at Missouri River points, for 400,000 
Ibs. Somebody seemingly got scared be- 
cause of the upset pure lard market. Of 
course the trading in the compounds had 
fallen off because of the developed lard mar- 
ket, and the compound makers had become 
indifferent in buying the stéarine, whereby, 
possibly, sellers took the best market price 
for the moment. 

But New York declines to come down in 
full degree with the West, although any 
price here is nominal., A ear lot was sold at 
the close of the previous week at 1314c. 
With the light October surplus for sale in 
New York nominal prices are asked, but with 
the Chicago price supplies could be laid 
down here for less money than held rates 
here. There is no demand here for, the 
moment, as the October contract deliveries 
supply needs, although from 12% to 13c. 
would be considered nominal prices. 

OLEO OIL.—The butterine business in 
Rotterdam is good, but churners buy raw 
materials against it sparingly, as awaiting 
settled market conditions. Sales at 85@86 
florins. The market prices at present are 
somewhat nominal. New York, extra, 1514c.; 
No. 1 at 14e.; No. 2 at 1014¢.: No. 3 at 9140. 

LARD STEARINE—Is at unsettled prices 
on account of reduced lard prices. Quoted 
1214c. nominal. 

COTTONSEED STEARINE.—Some for- 
eign demand and fairly steady holding of 
prices. About 6c. quoted. 

GREASE.—Less doing upon Western mar- 
kets, yet sufficiently high prices upon them 
to restrict shipments forward to the East. 
The moderate supplies in New York tend to 
hold prices here steady. Soapmakers are 
the main buyers. Quotations: Yellow, 54@ 
5%ec.; house, 47%@5%c.; bone, 54%4@5',¢.; 
brown, 4%,@5%c.; white, 5%@6%c. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Full cost of grease 
and slow sales for the oils brings about 
light productions of the stearine, with conse- 
quent firm prices. Yellow, 64@6%c.; white, 
6% @61,A¢. 


,ton, Bermuda, 1,815 Ibs.; 


COCOANUT OIL.—The steadily large ship- 
ments of copra ‘have some effect upon the 
market, mary oN consumption is large over 
Europe and is country. ‘Quotations in 
New York: Cochin, spot, 714,@7¥, reggacccr 
ber and October shipments, 70.3 Sesion, 8 
6%,¢.; ditto September and ‘October 8 “sg 
ments, 64,@6%,c. 

PALM OIL. —Soapmakers’ consumption is 
still considerable on account of high prices 
for tallow. Market values are well sus- 
tained. Quotations: Prime red, spot, 6c.; 
ditto to arrive, 534.5 Lagos, ‘spot, 6%@ 
6%4c.; ditto to arrive, 6@61,c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Moderate jobbing sales 
only. Supplies not urgently offered. Prices 
generally steadily held. ‘Quotations: 20 cold 
test, 85¢.; 30 test, 78; prime, 56@60c.; 40 
cold test, 72c. 

LARD OFL.—Manufacturers buy with a 
good deal of reserve.::The late decline in 
prices of lard weakens only slightly the oit 
market. Prime quoted 74@75c. 


ao 
EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
for the week ending .Wednesday, October. 14, 
1908, were as follows: 


BEEF.—Antwerp, Belgium, 75 tes, 95 
bbls.; Barbadoes, W. I., 46 bbls., 8 pkgs. ; 
Bremen, ‘Germany, 145 bbls.; Cayenne, 


French Guiana, 48144 bbis.; Colon, Panama, 
187,285 lbs., 23. bbls. ;.Demerara, British Gui- 
ana, 165 bbls.; Dunkirk, France, .5 bbls.; 
Genoa, Italy, 35 bbis.; Gibraltar, Spain, 10,- 
000 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 50 tcs.; Ham- 
burg, Germany, 191. bblg.; Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, 12 -bbls.; Havana, Cuba, 3,742. Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 18 bbls., 5 tes.; Liverpool, 
England, 100 tes.; London, England, 420,011 
lbs., 100 tes.; Martinique, W. I., 17 bbls.; 
Newcastle, Ireland, 100 tcs., 50 bbls.; Para, 
Brazil, 50 pkgs.; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 
15 tes., 275 bbls.; Port au Prince, Haiti, 25 
bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 75 bbls.; South- 
ampton, England, 1,345,183 Ibs.; ‘Trieste, 
Austria, 10 bbls.; Valencia, Spain, 86 bbls. ; 
Valparaiso, Chili, 8 bbls. 

OLEO OIL.—Bremen, Germany, 170 tes. ; 
Constantinople, Turkey, 50 tes., 100 bbls.; 
Genoa, Italy, 100 tcs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 70 
tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 740 tes.; Liverpool, 
England, 160 tes.; London, England, 740 tes. ; 
Malmo, Sweden, 100 tes.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 160 tcs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,419 
tces.; Trieste, Austria, 15 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Antwerp, 


Belgium, 
1,520 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 2,450 lbs. ; 


Hamil- 
Havana, Cuba, 2,700 
lbs.; Kingston, W. | 5,290 Ibs. ; Martinique, 
W. I., 700 Ibs.; Port au Prince, 4,618 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Hamburg, Germany, 98 tes.; 
Liverpool, England, 97,168 lbs.; London, Eng- 
land, 46,214 lbs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 4,513 
lbs. 





Cocoanut Oil 





Tallow 


Palm Oil 








Caustic Soda 








Palm Kernel Oil 





Grease 





Olive Oil Foots 





And Materials for all kinds of Soap, can be had 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE, from ** THE OLD HOUSE” 


WELGH, HOLME « GLARK GOMPANY 
383 WEST STREET 


Pure Alkali 





NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
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CANNED MEATS.—Amsterdam, Holland, 
65 pkgs.; Antwerp, Belgium, 260 ¢es.; Barba- 
dos, W. IL. 63 es.; Beira, East Africa, 41 
pkgs.; Cape Town, Cape Colony, 734 pkgs. ; 
Delagoa Bay, East Africa, 322 pkgs.; Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 623 cs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
42 cs.; Havre, France, 55 es.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 325 pkgs.; La Paz, Bolivia, 62 pkgs. ; 
Lisbon, Portugal, 31 London, England, 
851 cs.; Manchester, England, 970 cs.; Mar- 
seilles, France, 50 cs.; Melbourne, Australia, 
150 cs.; Newcastle, Ireland, 125 pkgs.; Para, 
Brazil, 126 pkgs.;: Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 
34 es.; Tunis, Africa, 100 cs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 45 es. 

TONGUES.—Hamburg, Germany, 25 bbls. ; 
Liverpool, England, 75 bbls. 
fo --— 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
for the week ending Wednesday, October 14, 
1908 : 

BACON.—<Antwerp, Belgium, 92,755 Ibs.; 


cs. ; 





Barcelona, Spain, 7,058 Ibs.; Cadiz, Spain, 
6,415 Ibs. ; Genoa, Italy, 3,191 lbs.; Glasgow, 


Scotland, 166,128 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
3,311 Ibs. Havana, Cuba, 24,001 Ibs.; Havre, 
France, 2,400 Ibs.; Hull, England, 267,779 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 399,258 lbs.: Lon- 
don, England, 54,950 Ibs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 20,129 lIbs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 24,000 
Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 89,842 lbs.; Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana, 2,881 lIbs.; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, 18,700 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 75,000 Ibs.; 
tarbados, W. I., 4,977 lbs.; Barcelona, Spain, 
9,708 lIbs.; Cadiz, Spain, 1,288 lbs.; Colon, 
Panama, 1,105 lbs.; Demerara, Br. Guiana, 
3.196 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 206,400 Ibs. ; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 14,154 Ibs.: Havana, 
Cuba, 15,116 Ibs.; Hull, Englana, 126,896 lbs.; 
La Guaira, Venezuela, 6,249 lbs.; Limon, 
Costa, Rica, 1,037 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 
170,225 Ibs.; London, England, 125,678 Ibs. ; 
Malaga, Spain, 1,899 lbs.; Manchester, Eng- 
land, 36,949 Ibs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 13,817 
Ibs.; Martinique, W. I., 2,114 lbs.; Port au 
Prince, Haiti, 3,092 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 
1,396 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 4,376 Ibs. 


LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 59.624 Jbs.: 
Antwerp, Belgium, 87,051 Ibs.: Barbados, 
W. I., 22,956 Ibs.; Barcelona, Spain, 3,478 


lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 49.610 Ibs.: Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, 21,213 lbs.; Cadiz, Spain, 
10,000 Ibs.; Cape Town, Cape Colonies, 29,- 
815 lbs.;: Cayenne, French Guiana, 2.000 Ibs. : 
Cologne, Germany, 19,844 lIbs.: Colon, Pan- 
ama, 4,390 Ibs.;: Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
6.305 Ibs.; Dantzig, Germany, 32,722 Ibs.; 
Delagoa Bay, East Africa, 4,000 lbs.; Dem- 
erara, British Guiana, 1,073 Ibs.; Dusseldorf, 
Germany, 39,688 lbs.; Dundee, Scotland, 17,- 
500 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 1,240 Ibs.; Gibraltar, 
Spain, 14,000 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 120,- 
995 Ibs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 1,413 Ibs.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 1,817,560 Ibs. ; Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 5,291 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 60,388 
Ibs.; Havre, France, 100,394 Ibs.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 124,620 lbs.; Inagua, W. I., 1,415 Ibs.: 
Kingston, W. I., 1,722 lbs.; Konigsberg, Ger- 
many, 72,250 lbs.; La Guaira, Venezuela, 40,- 
515 lbs.; La Paz, Bolivia, 5,942 Ibs.: Libau, 
Russia, 16,500 lbs.; Limon, Costa Rica, 10,- 


410 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 65,813 Ibs. : 
Leith, Scotland, 111,646 lbs.; London, Eng- 
land, 485,477 lbs.: Malta, Island of, 16,500 
Ibs.; Manchester, England, 243,492 lbs.; Man- 
zanillo, Cuba, 199,735 Ibs.; Marseilles, 
France, 36,861 lbs.: Martinique, W. L., 23,- 
500 lbs.; Montevideo, Uruguay, 1,800 Ibs.; 


Naples, Italy, 10,060 lbs.; Newcastle, Ireland, 
31,800 Ibs.; Palermo, Sicily, 9,907 lbs.: Para, 
srazil, 137,995 Ibs.; Plymouth, England, 
9,800 Ibs.; Port au Prince, Haiti, 59,880 Ibs. : 


Riga, Russia, 52,350 lbs.: Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 687,260 Ibs.; St. Thomas, Island of, 
4.509 Ilbs.; Samarang, Java, 11.000 Ibs.: 


Savanilla, Colombia, 6,110 Ibs.: 
Straits Settlements, 119,996 Ibs. : 
ton, England, 127,900 lbs.; Stettin, Germany, 
448,364 Ibs.; Trondjheim, Norway, 11,000 
Ibs.; Trinidad, Island of, 39,621 Ibs.: Tunis. 


Singapore, 
Southamp- 


Africa, 11,300 Ibs.; Valparaiso, Chili, 65,313 
Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 25,387 Ibs.;: West 
Hartlepool, England, 87,500 Ibs. 


LARD OIL. 


Cape 


Town, Cape Colonies, 
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12 bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 3 bbls. ; 
London, England, 10 bbls.; Valparaiso, Chili, 
5 bbls. 

SAUSAGES.—Algiers, Africa, 50 pkgs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 465 bxs.; Gibraltar, 
Spain, 50 bxs.; Havana, Cuba, 30 cs.; Havre, 
France, 84 bxs.; Marseilles, France, 165 
pkgs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 50 bbls. 

PORK.—Barbados, W. I., 107 bbls., 15 
tes.; Demerara, British Guiana, 140 bbls. ; 
Giasgow, Scotland, 150 bbls.; Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, 14 bbls.; Inagua, W. I., 14 bbls. ; King- 
ston, W. I., 7 bbls.; Martinique, W. I., 26 
bbls.; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 113 bbls.; 
Port au Prince, Haiti, 259 bbls.; St. Thomas, 
Island of, 8% bbls. 


CABLE MARKETS 


Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, Oct. 16.—Cottonsed oil market 
is steady. Sales butter oil at 321 florins; 
prime summer yellow, 301% florins; off oil, 
281, florins, for prompt deliveries. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, Oct. 16.—Cottonseed oil market 
is declining. Sales prompt off oil at 65% 
frances, and November to January deliveries 
at 581, francs. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, Oct. 16.—Cottonseed oil market 
dull and featureless. Quote prime summer 
yellow, 621% francs and winter oil, 68% 
francs. 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Oct. 16.—Cottonsed oil market 
is easy. Sales off oil at 4914 marks; prime 
summer yellow, 5014 marks; white and but- 
ter oil, 541% marks, for all deliveries. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Oct. 16.—Cottonseed oil market 
is dull, as heretofore. Buyers show no in- 
terest in American cottonseed oil on account 
of the high prices. Quote off oil, 23%s.: 





prime summer yellow, 24%s.; butter oil and 
white oil, 26%s. 


——-e—_—__ 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 15.—Crude oil mar- 
ket quiet; 29c. bid for any shipment. Meal, 
$23 per ton. 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire’ to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 15.—Crude oil market 
very dull at 29c. Meal steady at $22.25, 
f. o. b. mill. Hulls very dull at $5.25, At- 
lanta. Weather conditions perfect. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 15.—Cottonseed oil 
dull; prime crude, 2914@29%,c. Prime meal 
steady, $23.75@24. Hulls dull at $4, loose. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 15.—Crude oil is 
decidedly easier, 28%,c. for Texas and Val- 
ley, due to freer offerings. Refined oil is dull. 


Cake lower, $26.75. Meal, $27.75, long ton, 
ship’s side. Hulls unchanged. Splendid 


weather for picking and ginning. 
Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15.—Market for oil this 
week some easier, 3.73 1-3c. for October and 
November, and 3.80c. for December, per 
pound. Choice loose cake, October, $25.50, 
f. o. b. Galveston. 


Kansas City. 
(Special Wire to The Nutional Provisioner.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Crude oil mar- 
ket easier; sales of prime crude, 2814,@29c., 
f. o. b. mills, according to location and time 
of shipment; buyers indifferent. 


co — 


Make a file of your National Provisioner. 
Keep it in permanent form, that you may 
quickly refer to back numbers. Binder, cloth 
stamped in gold, $1.25. The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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Small Changes in Prices—Fairly Well Sus- 
tained Against Lard Market—Slow Export 
Demands—Reserved Compound Makers’ De- 
mands—About Steady Prices at the South 
—lIndisposition to Sell Seed Supplies. 


Traders in cottonseed oil at the seaboard 
rather ignored the results of hammering of 
the lard market early in the week and held 
prices of cottonseed oil either fairly steady 
or changing them slightly in the buyers’ 
favor. The prices in New York are relative- 
ly cheaper for the refined, as compared with 
the asking prices for crude at: the mills. 
Indeed New York has about as cheap trading 
prices as any other market in the country. 

As the decline in lard did not disturb the 
asking prices of many of the mills there 
was no reason why the seaboard should give 
way. 

The mills have the problem of getting 
sufficient seed supplies at current asking 
prices and are solving it very slowly. The 
mills realize that if compelled to buy seed 
supplies at any higher prices than those pre- 
vailing to make profits they would have to 
get firm market rates for cottonseed oil and 
meal. As it is now, in the inability to get 
seed supplies liberally under contract pro- 
ductions are not as large as they should be, 
considering the size of the cotton crop and 
seed supply. 

But the lard market fluctuations have been 
construed as an outcome of speculation; 
therefore the probability was of sharp re- 
actions to higher prices from any declining 
tendency. The breakup in the prices of the 
lard early in the week was regarded as in- 
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cidental to forcing out a large “long” inter- 
est, part on foreign account; it was then 
favored by increased receipts of hogs at 
lower prices. There was a quick reaction ‘to 
higher prices for the lard in Wednesday’s 
and Thursday’s trading, after liquidation of 
November and January options, especially 
of November. 

But the jumping about of the lard market 
gives a good deal of apprehension among 
buyers of cash products of insecure general 
positions. The distributers of compounds. 
as well as of pure lard, are buying for the 
week with more than usual reserve; there- 
fore the compound makers show little in- 
terest in buying cottonseed oil. 

The lard market is apt to be frequently 
disturbed violently until hog supplies are well 
marketed, although the statistical position 
for the product is, on the whole, in favor of 
sellers. An early marketing of the live- 
stock supply of the country, which seems 
probable from likely unwillingness of farm- 
ers to feed freely the corn crop, will give 
probably erratic market conditions. 

If the livestock supply is, however, mar- 
keted early in the season, as looks likely, 
it will be necessarily of much less than 
normal weights, whereby the new season’s 
entire fat supplies will show considerable 
loss. 

The season’s entire animal fat markets 
should favor selling interests, whatever may 
come about spasmodically from speculation; 
therefore that the cottonseed oil market 
should be ultimately of a satisfactory order. 

The current reserved demands from home 
sources, covering those from soap makers, as 











well as compound makers, and for miscel- 
laneous edible purposes, are, in connection 
with careful. foreign demands, making a 
slow market for any little surplus cotton oil 
now to be had. But the needs for contract 
deliveries with foreign markets about take 
up the arrivals, aside from the ordinary 
deliveries on old sales to compound makers 
and soap makers. 

There is some trade talk that Rotterdam 
is making offers on the cottonseed oil ‘in 
New York, but our impression is that Rot- 
terdam does not care to do much in the 
way of new trades at present; Rotterdam 
has forced down the price of oleo oil by its 
temper of indifference in buying, fully 9 
florins from the high point a few weeks 
since, as it has bought this week the oleo oil 
at 85 florins; it has, also, brought down the 
price of neutral lard about 2c. per Ib. from 
late outside figures, and it is disposed to 
see if cottonseed oil gets more in its favor, 
or at least if it has settled market prices 
in the near future. 

The new export demand, for the week, for 
cottonseed oil as for limited quantities, is 
mainly for butter oi] from north of Europe 
markets, but is particularly slow from mar- 
kets that would use the oil for soap mak- 
ing. The olive oil markets are just now 
depending upon considerable contract de- 
liveries of the cottonseed oil from old sales. 

Of course there is a liberal supply to go 
out to Europe on all of the deliveries here 
this side of January, and moderately on 
later deliveries through sales made the for- 
eign markets several weeks since. Increased 
demand from Europe must soon be had. 


27 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: 
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If you have any doubts 
about the advantages of 
buying cottonseed oils from 
us, a trial order will ban- 
ish them. 

It is easier for us to 
prove to you that there 
ARE advantages, by FILL- 
ING AN ORDER, than by 
writing volumes of argu- 
ments. 


Let us demonstrate to you in 
service what we have been tell- 
ing you in print. 

Let us do it the next time you 
are in the market for cottonseed 
oils. 

The benefit will be mutual. 

Our facilities for production, 
and for prompt and efficient ser- 
vice, are the best possible. 

We have been making cotton- 
seed oils for over a quarter ofa 
century, and our business is one 
of the largest in the world. 

Our products, under the follow- 
ing brands, are kept in stock, in 
large quantities, in twenty-one 
cities all over the globe: 
“SNOWFLAKE”—Choice Summer 

White Oil 
“ECLIPSE”—Choice Butter Oil 
“STANDARD”—Extra Butter Oil 


“DELMONICO”—Choice Summer 
Yellow Oil 
“APEX”—Prime Summer Yellow 
Oil 
“NONPAREIL” —Choice Winter 
Yellow 
“WHITE DAISY”’—Prime Summer 

White Oil . 
“EXCELSIOR” — Summer White 
Soap Oil 


“BUTTERCUP”—Deodorized Sum- 
mer Yellow 
“SUNBURST”’—Prime Winter Yel- 


low 

“WHITE FROST’—Choice Winter 
White 

{Our “SNOWFLAKE” is un- 


equaled for cooking purposes) 
ASK FOR PRICES 


KENTUCKY REFINING CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., U.S. A. 


‘~i¢ has:been noted ee tallow, 
4pil, osoanut oil an 





“Tt seems doubtful, a inc consideration. of reg- 


“ular homé*requ nd’ for? 
eign doa that cc ¥ bea marked ©: 
surplug: supply of cotgonsetdh pikt this;sidé. of 
January. 

Essentially all other fat markets have 


been influenced, for the week, by the tem- 
per of speculation in the hog fat ere I 
grease,,’ 

corn oi have all Pied 
lighter trading although sustained in prices. 
The London auction sale for tallow was at 
unchanged prices,: but with only : 500) casks 
sold out of 1,000 casks offered. 

The mills made-a few sales of crude early 
in the week at 3014c. for November and 
December deliveries and had 30c. promptly 
bid; at this writing 291,@30c. is the gen- 
eral market in the Southeast, with a few. 
small sales at 29c.; 291,c. in the Valley and 
29c. in Texas. 

The West has been bidding for bleaching 
grade about 3414c. in tanks at its home 
markets and found 3514c asked; in New 
York 37c. bid for the bleaching grade, with 
38ce. asked. 

The productions of meal are having in- 
creased attention of the foreign markets. 

It is doubtful if any class of supplies is 
making marked accumulations, either at sea- 
board or mill markets. 

The compounds using cottonseed oil in 
their make are somewhat easier in price 
through shaded costs of cottonseed oil and 
a big decline in the price of oleo stearine to 
12¢e. at Chicago, at which price 500,000 lbs. 
were sold, although the market reacted there 
for the stearine to 12%4c. on sales of 400,000 
Ibs. The compounds are at 75%%@7%c., and 
are lixely to have increased demands. 

The Eastern fisheries are steadily buying 
a little of the cottonseed oil in New York. 
The soap makers are only moderate buyers, 
although using considerable quantities on 
contract deliveries through old buying orders. 
The cottonseed oil is practically at 5c. per 
lb. and tallow and greases are at relatively 
more money than usual. Choice tallow, in 
tierces, has been freely sold for the week at 
7e. for 1,500 tierces. The normal difference 
in the prices of cottonseed oil and tallow is 
54c. per lb.; the difference now is fully 1%c. 
per lb. in favor of tallow. 

Speculation in cottonseed oil in New York 


is more in. protecting contracts for the 
present. 
New York Transactions. 
Saturday (10th), trifle firmer; quiet. 
Prime yellow, spot, 383,@391,¢.; October, 
38%, @391,c.; November, 3814,@3814c.; sale 


100 bbls. December, 38%4c.; 
3814c.; March, 383, @391,c., 
per 100 Ibs. Sales: 
5.29 per 100 lIbs.; 
October, 381,.¢.; 
ber, 3814c¢.; 
421,c. 
Sales the day before had been 300 bbls. 
prime yellow, October, 383%,@37%c.; 200 bbls. 
December, 384%4@3814c.; .800 bbls. January, 
38c.; 100 bbls. March, $5.20 per 100 bbls. 
Monday opened firmer; closed steady; 
higher priced crude; light export demand. 
Sales, 200 bbls. prime yellow, spot, 383,c., 
closed 3814@38%,c.; 1,700 bbls. October, 
383, @38%c., closed 384,@38%,c.; 200 bbls. 
closed 3814 @381,4c.; 
3814¢., closed 381%,@ 


January, 38@ 
and $5.20@5.22 
400 bbls. May, $5.28@ 
100 bbls. good off yellow, 
100 bbls. off yellow, Octo- 
summer white, October, 40144@ 


November, 381,,@381,4¢., 
300 bbls. 


December, 








43744 @38\e. 


+ 874%, @38e.; 


"3714, @38e.; 


closed 
ee bbls. May, $5.28@530 per 
$5.28@5.29; "March, ola rule, 

pe ze Meath new, $5.20@5.23. G off 
yellow, October, 375, @38%4¢.; off yellow, 38 
@38ige.; wigier FAUNA: October, 431,@ 
44\,¢c. 


Tuesday, easy; about Yee. lower; dgll ex- 
port; decline in lard. Spot prime fellow. 
Sales: 1,600 bbls. October, 
384%4c. down to 38c., closed 373%,@388\4¢.; 
November _ cloged .. oBT% @38c.; December, 
1,400 Bbls. ° January, 38@37%\¢.. 
closed 371,@37%,c!;\*Match closed 3814@ 


38i4¢.; 1 (000 bbis. January, "B81,c., 


 3834c. and $5.16@5.17.pér400 lbs. Sales: 


500 bbls. May, $5.25 down to $5.23, closed 
$5.22@5.23 per 100. lbs. Off yellow, October, 
winter yellow, October, 43@44c.; 
summer white, 38%@40c. 
Wednesday, declined %4@ 
crude oil; dull demands. 
October, 3734¢.; 


)IAZe.; weaker 
Sales: 100 bbls. 
100 -bbls. November, 3734¢.; 
100 bbls. prime yellow, December, 37%,c., 
closed 3714@37%c.; 1,300 bbls. January, 
374%,@37%e., closed 37144,@37',c.; 100 bbls. 
March, 3814¢., and 100 bbls. do., $5.13 per 100 
Ibs., closed _381%,@38%c., and $5.10@5.11 
respectively; 1,000 bbls May, $5.24 down to 
$5.20, closed $5.21@5.22; spot and October, 
371,,@38c.; November, 3714,@37\4c.; off yel- 
low, October, 3714@37%,¢. 

Thursday, about steady; quiet. Sales: 600 
bbls. prime yellow, January, 37%c.; 100 
bbls. November, 37%4c. Closing prices for 
prime yellow,. spot, 373,@39c.; October, 
373, @38c.; November, 3714¢.; December, 
37, @37%4c.; January, 3714@371,c.; March, 
3814 @3834c¢., and new rule, $5.10@5.13; May, 
new rule, $5.20@5.21. Good off yellow, Octo- 
ber, 3714@38c.; off yellow, October, 37@ 
38¢c.; winter yellow, 40@44c.; summer white, 
381, @4lc. 

pcre s” aeiee 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS. 


The New York Produce Exchange members 
adopted, on Wednesday, by a vote of 753 to 
247 the proposed amendment to their Gratu- 
ity Fund by-laws, which had been outlined 
in The National Provisioner. 

Associated members, permitted under the 
new by-laws will have to pay annual dues 
of $100 and provide themselves with a cer- 
tificate of membership, but they will have 
no assessments for the Gratuity Fund. The 
associated members will have all of the 
privileges of the regular membership, except 
those of voting on matters pertaining to the 
corporation, and interest in the Gratuity 
Fund and the Exchange equity. 


Any member could transfer to the asso- 
ciated class; there is nothing compulsory 
about it. 


If the membership in the regular class is 
reduced by transfers to associated member- 
ship there is provided by the by-law as 
follows: “Except that should the number of 
subscribing certificates subject to assess- 
ment be reduced to two thousand or less, 10 
per cent. of the amounts payable to benefi- 
ciaries shall be added thereto; and if the 
number of subscribing certificates of mem- 
bership shall be reduced to seventeen hun- 
dred or less, 20 per cent (instead of the 10 
per cent.) of the amounts payable to benefi- 
ciaries shall be added thereto.” The in- 
creased payments will be paid out of the 
Gratuity Fund. 





















Bereas, Prime Winter Yellow 









Cable Address 
Precter, Cincinnati, VU. &. A. 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Avrora, Prime Summer > ellow 


Venus, Prime Summer White 










Marigold Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 


Office, CINCINNATI, O. 
Refinery. IVORYDALE, oe. 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil for the week ending Oct. 
14, 1908, and for the period since Sept. 1, 1907, and 
for the same period of 1906-07 were as follows: 


From New York. 


Since Same 

For Sept. 1, Period 

Week 1908. 1907. 

Port. Bbls Bbls. Bbls. 
Acajutla, Salvador .......... — 9 a 
Alexandria, Egypt .......... a 24 _— 
NE,  UNEN Sse cccccswss a 292 = 
Algoa Bay, E. Africa ...... a 55 
Wa TEE <6 0.0 thas cbinnsee 50 125 — 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... — 300 50 
Auckland, New Zealand...... = 70 _ 
Asunciou, Venezuela ......... = — 7 
a ee 40 59 90 
BUIGE, GSE | ccccccdodcosses — — 25 
Belfast, Ireland .........c.0. _ 20 _ 
Bordeaux, France ........... _ 125 _ 
Bremen, Germany ........... a 85 _ 
NE, “TOE «cc. cavsececds — 25 == 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Rep. 382 1,649 660 
ae, POP G <0 660 ciecsewes ce — 5 _— 
Cape Town, Cape Colony.... 8&6 86 62 
Cardenas, Cuba ........000. — — 11 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ — 4 — 
Cayenne, French Guiana oo 20 21 
Christiania, Norway ........ = 50 325 
Cienfuegos, Cuba ........... _ 62 _ 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela a= 57 27 
CR EE Sh di vccecase 21 199 36 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... _— 1,600 _ 
Copenhagen. Denmark ....... = 160 51 
Corinto, Nicaragua ......... —— 3 28 
Cristobal, Panama .......... — _- 62 
Dedeagatch, Turkey sleeves — 185 as 
Delagoa Bay, E. Africa...... 9 9 = 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ...... 53 256 270 
a —_— 1,050 150 
Dunkirk, France ............ — _ 
Fort de France, W. I. ...... — _ 121 
Georgetown, Br. Guiana a= — 72 
Galatz, Roumania .......... 1,148 1,848 100 
GE ME wes ceivedeccases 125 2,075 809 
Gibara, Cann ..ccccccccccece — 7 _ 
Gibraltar, Spain ............ 50 50 25 
Gene, “Wee Be ccacsciecsec a 357 279 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... a 50 175 
Hamburg, Germany ........ — 867 250 
Weaveen;, GUE ccccectcceess 33 172 190 
Havre, PWEQRCO 2.2 .ccecscesss 76 956 245 
Helsingfors, Finland ........ a 20 = 
Hall, Bngland .....cccecccecs —_ 25 _ 
Se Se rrr — -- 18 
Famates, W. FT. cccccccccocse a= — 3 
La Guaira, Venezuela ...... 7 68 79 
Sa TE n.ik scree cceess 225 754 — 
Liverpool, England ......... _ 745 50 
London, England ............ 25 1,529 400 
Kingston. Jamaica ......... 15 439 360 
Kustendji, Roumania ....... — os 150 
Malta, Island of ........... 50 75 30 
Macoris, San Dom........... —_ 241 
Manchester, England ....... 30 680 oo 
Manzanill@, Cuba .........-. a » 30 os 
Maracaibo, Venezuela ....... oo 12 — 
Marseilles, France .......... 1,675 4,735 5,319 
Martinique, W. I. ...ccceee- 304 523 287 
Melbourne, Australia ....... 4 3é 52 
Monrovia, Liberia ........... _ 14 — 
Montevideo, Uruguay ....... 110 162 216 
Naples, Fale .cccccccvvccces 150 300 os 
Nuevitas, Cuba ..........-.- oa 18 10 
Oran, Algeria. ....cccccesess — 199 — 
Panama, Panama .......... -- _ 22 
Panderma, Asia ........-+++ -- + 118 
Port Antonio, Jamaica ..... “= 20 8 
Port Barrios, ©. A. ...s000- — — 6 
Port Cabello, Venezuela ..... — —_— - 9 
Port Limon, Costa Rica ..... 3 25 56 
Port au Prince, Spain ...... —- 4 21 
Ravenna, Italy ........-+++. 100 500 _ 
Rio Janiero, Brazil.......... oo 583 3&2 
Rotterdam, Holland ........ 500 4,453 715 
St. Johns, N. FP. ..ccccccvess = a 49 
a ae oe Sere — 43 5 


St. Thomas, W. T. ....-cces- _ 13 





























Salonica, Turkey ............ os 325 
Samaria, San Dom........... _ —_ 
Sanchez, San Domingo ...... — 61 
San Domingo. San Dom...... _ — 
Bantiggs, Cube ..sccecsve'cts _ 84 
Southampton, England ...... —_— — 
ee —- 2 
Stockholm, Sweden .......... —_ — 
Teteete,, AWOTIA ..cvceccenss 2,525 
Trinidad, Island of .... i 3 
Valetta, Maltese Island .. 75 
Veterans, GRR 665 o0cs ccs 184 
bi ee eee 5,898 
Vera Cruz, Mexico .......... 97 
Wellington, New Zealand.... oa —_ 
Yokohama, Japan ........... a 9 
SEE: owe davenevowosen Gas 7,963 39,121 
From New Orleans. 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... 75 75 
ee eee — == 
Bremen, Germany ........... —_ 30 
Colon, PRRGMEE: occ cv ccseccce — 20 
i ee ee oon 100 100 
Hamburg, Germany ......... 178 765 
Havana, Cuba -- 315 
Havre, France — 437 
Liverpool, England .......... — 400 
London, England ............ a 500 
Marseilles, France .......... os £00 
Rotterdam, Holland ........ 1,290 10,490 
Trieste, AMSETR ccccccccsece - 375 
Vera Cruz, Mexico .......... a _— 
Qo a ee eee 1,643 14,307 
From Baltimore. 
Rremerhaven, Germany ...... — =: 
Rotterdam, Holland -- 100 
WON: vedessécvtcscesveges — 100 
From Newport News. 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — a 
BOOMS occisee cecdccsdicwocce = = 
From All Other Ports. 
CO. 0 és.00 ck dweneheueries 1,833 3,431 
Mexico (including overland)... 301 4,397 
Totals ...... ory i a 
Recapitulation. 
From New York:..........0. 7.963 39,121 
From New Orleans .......... 1,643 1,643 
From Baltimore ’...........-. — 100 
From Norfolk (i /2.....20-0+- == 300 
From Newport News ........ — = 
From Savannah «..........+- — 487 
From all other ports......... 2,134 7,828 
Totals .decccccccvccesiocecs 11,740 . 49,479 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Company.) 


New York, Oct. 15, 1908.—In our last 
week’s report we stated that it would be 
futile to hope for higher prices except on 
temporary reactions’ because the underlying 
features for an advance are conspicuously, 
absent. It seems hard even to bring about 
temporary reactions... The one sustaining 
factor of late, buying by the packers, has 
lost strength in the meantime through the 
heavy decline in lard, Europe seems to be 
indifferent, ard altogether the market is in 
such a shape that should heavy offerings in 
crude materialize it would be hard to find 
buyers except on a lower level. 

Even though new..oil has not yet begun to 


“arrive in any quantities, the effect of the 


small arrivals is felt already now, and spot 
oil has suffered more than the later deliv- 


eries. We see nothing in the market to 
change our opinion of. ultimately lower 
prices. 


We quote to-day as follows: Prime sum- 
mer yellow cottonseed oil, spot, 38c.; Octo- 
ber, 3734¢. bid, 38c. asked; November, 37140. 
sales; December, 37%c. sales; January, 


374,c. sales; March, 5.10c. bid, 5.12c. asked; 


May, 5.20c. bid, 5.22c. asked. We further 
quote: Prime winter yellow cottonseed oil, 
43c.; prime summer white cottonseed oil, 
4le.; good off summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
37%,¢.; off summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
3714¢.; Hull quotations of English cottonseed 
oil, 22s. 144d. 

We call attention to the fact that prac- 
tically all the important refiners have sent 
out’ notifications to the effect that beginning 
to-day all bids on crude oil will be made on 
the basis of 100 Ibs., instead of by the gallon. 









Scientific Meal Mill 





THE SCIENTIFIC MEAL MILL 


FINEST FAST GRINDING. MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. UNRI- 
*VALED RECORD THROUGHOUT THE TRADE. SIZES: 22" TO 36". 


SC ENTIFI Cotton Seed Cleaners, Disc Hullers, Hull- 
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THE FOOS MPG. CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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Beating Separators and Cake Breakers 
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Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The tanners are not 
giving the market any attention. They gen- 
erally claim that hide values are entirely out 
of proportion to prices obtainable on leather 
and while many of them are refraining from 
even making bids, their views are much lower 
than packers’ present asking rates. Some 
tanners are awaiting the disposition of car- 
riage manufacturers to buy leather after they 
have compared notes at the convention in Chi- 
cago. One Eastern belt tanner believes that 
a bid of 15c. for a block of native steers would 
be accepted on the present market but states 
would not buy hides at present until values 
become more proportionate with leather rates. 
The nominal asking figures for this variety are 
still 1544c. for October take-off and 44¢. more 
for September. No trading has developed in 
Texas steers for several days past. Offering 
prices are 154c. for heavy, 13%c. for light 
and 11%c. for extremes. Butt brands are 
holding at 14%4c. and two car loads sold at 
that price. The market is not firm at that 
figure, however, and one packer is sold up to 
December. To do so he was obliged to put 
some in at 14c. No sales of Colorados are 
reported and these are still quoted at 14c. in 
the absence of sales. The market is barely 
steady on Colorados at 14c. Branded cows 
are weak. Some packers have offered at 
11%c., but the tendency of tanners is not to 
buy them as they know that October salting 
are usually slow of sale and they would pre- 
fer November take-off on a grubbing selection 
and hence are waiting. The market on light 
native cows continues nominal and weak with 
the receipts running largely to this variety. 
It is believed light cows will sell down to 
12%c. Heavy cows are offered at 131%4c. with 
no sales. The receipts of cattle are large at 
Kansas City this week. There is a large per- 
centage of stockers and feeders but there is au 
increase in the slaughter of light cows both at 
Kansas City and other packing points. Na- 
tive bulls are held at 11%4c. for late salting 
and branded bulls are quoted at 914@9%\c. 
The packers think the leather demand will 
show a marked improvement after election. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market is quiet 
but fairly steady with both buyers and sellers 


SALT! 


There are many grades 
but only one RETSOF; it 
has been the standard for 
twenty years. 

Hides salted with 
Retsof usually command a 
premium, for they come up 
plump and clean. 

We can supply any quan- 
tity from our numerous dis- 


tributing points. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 


CHICAGO 


SCRANTON, PA. er 














_ HEDES AND SKINS | 


(Dally Hide and Leather Market) 


holding out until after election. Good lots of 
Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois and, Ohio hides 
are quoted at 10% @11c. for buffs although no 
offerings from the last-named State are quoted 
at the inside figure. Lots containing a per- 
centage of Southwesterns offered from Chi- 
cago at 10%c. are apparently wot salable at 
that figure. A regular run of good buffs is 
quotable here at 10%c., but tanners are hold- 
ing out and no sales are reported. All No. 2 
buffs alone are held at 9%4c. and dealers claim 
these are now the best of the year, as they 
do not contain grubs. Heavy cows are stil 
quotable at lle. without trading reported. 
Good lots of extremes are offered at 11%c. 
with about 35 per cent. seconds and a fancy 
selection would be held at 12c. with about 25 
per cent. No. 2’s, at lle. Other lots are sell- 
ing at 11%4c. and quality governs the selling 
price for each definite quantity. Heavy steers 
are said to show no accumulation and are re- 
ported to be taken at 13c. Heavy bulls are 
bringing 8%@9c. The weakness of October 
branded cows in the packer market does not 
strengthen branded hides from country points 
and common lots that are almost entirely 
cows, 40 Ibs. and up are becoming nominal at 
914c. flat, bundle condition. Good lots of 
small packer and large butcher hides that run 
more steers will bring 1014c. 

HORSE HIDES are quotable at $3.25 
@ $3.35 for mixed cities and countries. 

CALFSKINS.—The dealers are talking 
firm and it is claimed that 16c. has been bid 
for the very best Chicago city skins. There 
are no sales of outside city calf reported at 
less than 15%c. and a percentage of choice 
country and butcher skins are salted with 
them in some instances. Regular countries 
are ranged at 14%,@15c. There is a good de- 
mand reported for plump kip at 12%@13c., 
the outside price for city stock. Late receipts 
are now running some longer haired. Tanners 
that are in the market and have to buy, find 
prices firmer at present, as the dealers are said 
to be giving out lower quotations than they 
will sell at and are making an effort to get 
prices down to outside points and thus insure 
a good margin for themselves. One lot of 
1,000 light calf sold at $1.05 with the dea- 
cons at S85dec. 

SHEEPSKINS. 
tive of late and most of the packers are sold a 
week or two in advance of kill. 


The market has ruled ac- 





Current week 
lambs recently sold at 77%4c. and the range 
quoted for these is T5>@80c. . Sheep pelts re- 
cently sold at 8214c. and these are now held 
at 85@90c. There is a steady demand for 
country stock with the wide range of 35@65c. 
quoted for both sheep and lambs. 
New York. 

DRY HIDES.—Negotiations are still under 
way on Puerto Cabellos, etc., on hand and will 
likely go at the recent 4c. decline in the mar- 


BUTCHERS AND HIDE DEALERS 


Will do well to send their collections of 
Hides, Calfskins, Pelts, Tallow, Bones, etc., 
to Carrol S, Page, Hyde Park, Vt. He pays 
spot cash. He pays the freight. He pays 
full market value. He also furnishes money 
with which to buy, and keeps his customers 
thoroughly posted at all times as to market 
changes and market p Write him 
for full particulars and his free bulletins. 








‘ one eo . - eet | 


ket. Americans are not buying River Plates, 
but Europeans have been steady operators and 
prices are sustained. New York houses quote 
Buenos Ayres, 175%c.; Montevideos, 19%4c., 
and Cordovas, 20%. At the weekly auc- 
tions at the River Plate there was-a good de- 
mand reported for wet salted. Frigorificos and 
the market was a shade stronger, sales price 
being 114%4c. Importers expects an advance 
next week. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—The market. is 
dull and indications are for a waiting game 
uatil after election. Tanners apparently do 
not want hides and entertain low views. Out- 
side native steers are offered from one source 
at 14%4c. with the intimation that a bid at 
14c. would be accepted. Some regular packer 
cows running back and up-to-to-date in salting 
are offered at 11c. and not taken. 

COUNTRY HIDES AND CALFSKINS.— 
Trading is restricted. New York State and 
other nearby hides are quoted at 10@10\4c. 
for car load loss with heavy bulls out. Better 
lots are held up to 10%4c. flat. Tanners are 
giving the market no attention and prices are 
more or less nominal all around. There are 
some offerings here of Ohio buffs at 11c. and 
others at 11%4c., but no demand. Calfskins 
are in small receipt and unchanged. New Eng- 
land dealers hold4@5 Ib. skins at $1@1.05 and 
quote regular weights at $1.25, $1.60 and 
$1.80. Last sales of 5@7 lbs. New England 
skins by certain parties were at $1. 


Boston. 


Tanners slow buyers. Ohio buffs quoted 
11@11\c. ; extremes, 12@12%4c. One sale re- 
ported at 12c. Best shipping point Southerns, 
814, @8%c.; ordinary, 8@84c. 

ee hats 


S. & S. NEW CHICAGO PLANT. 


Announcement is made this week that the 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Company are 
breaking ground for the erection of a new 
building at Chicago, 122 feet by 160 feet, six 
floors high, giving a floor space of 83,600 
square feet. This new building is necessary 
in order to cope with their present increased 
business. The first floor or basement is to be 
used as hide cellars; the two upper floors are 
to be used for hog killing, beef killing and 
canning department, the remainder of the 
building for storage. 

This will increase their hog killing capacity 
over a million hogs per year. Their beef 
killing will be increased over 250,000 head per 
year, and their canning department will be 
nearly twice its present size. They are also 
re-constructing and enlarging their tank 
house. 

The building now being erected will be of 
the most modern type, such as their present 
buildings now are. Every new improvement 
known to the packing house industry will be 
installed. 

They are also much in need of more office 
space, but owing to the urgent need of the 
increased killing and storage capacity, the 
question of the new office building must, for 
the present, be set aside, awaiting the com- 
pletion of the more important factors of the 


business. 


ee 


In these days of political excitement The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company ad- 
vise their brother members as follows: 

Vote for Taft or vote for Bryan, 

In politics let’s draw the line; 

But as one man we must unite, 

All the demagogues to fight, 

Who for cheap popularity 
Attack us and our industry. 
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Chicago: Section 


Have you ever been, in Cincinnati? 


Weren’t those steins the real goods? 


I say, Mabel, it’s too bad you weren’t here. 


No, Doc Wiley did not attend the conven- 
tion. 


Will three wins and out for the 


Cubs? 


it be 


Will Chicago get the next packers’ conven- 
tion? Well, we guess yes! 


W. J. Mullally, of the American Can Com- 
pany, carried his bones to Lockport. 


Who said Arthur White couldn’t make a 
spiel? And Harry Freeman—E-e-yah! 

It is understood that Louis A. Howard is 
interested in pickled pigs. Never mind, 
Louie, “pigs is pigs,” after all. 

Father Dorney was the right man in the 
right place—as he has been ever since there 
was a packinghouse in Chicago. 

It was noticed on the trip to Lockport 
that the boats going in the wrong direction 
had their loads distributed evenly. 

It’s rather a bad deal to make an enthusi- 
astic fan stand in line all day for a seat to 
a game that the Cubs lose. What? 

General Ryan and his “hottest bunch” 
lived up to the General’s opinion of them. 

Gol dern it, if them packer fellers aint put 
the kibosh on anything that mother used ter 
make, when it comes ter settin’ up er meal. 
We'll take a Chance 
Merritt 
(This is not copy- 


Hooray for Chicago! 
on the White to win every time. 
always earns reward. 


righted.) 


3rother Byles was a success with bells on 
as official publicity promoter for the con- 
vention. Understand the Ringlings are after 
him now. 

Tom Dunderdale became so attached to a 
sergeant-at-arms that he tried to contract 
with Dinnie O’Brien to go back to Port 
Huron with him. 


“Shall the People Rule?” 
You bet they will. 

Mark my words 
If they don’t elect—Bill. 


The ball games didn’t eclipse the Packers’ 
Convention after all. Not on your life! 
Such a minor matter as a world’s champion- 
ship couldn’t draw against that Old English 
Dinner. 


An alligator was caught in the East River 
at New York recently. Chicago is still on 
top, however. The meat packers saw real 
live sea serpents in the Chicago River this 
last week. 

With the Packers’ Convention and the 
world’s championships out of the way, we 
can now pay a little attention to politics. 
Understand there is to be a_ presidential 
election next month; only found it out after 
we got back from that cruise down the sewer 
—beg- pardon, the Drainage Canal. 


Listen to the gentle dill-dill bird carolling 
sweet. lays and the voice of the placid niph 


blending his voice in beatific unison. And 
see—see the pink elephants with green 


mosquito jockeys astride racing over the 
walls—what’s that? It’s 11 o’clock. Say 
send a boy up with a pitcher of ice water, 
In a hurry please.—Aftermath of 





will you? 
the convention. 

J. Ham Lewis, Chicago’s invincible, has 
been all over the country on the stump for 
Bryan. Ham says everything looks rosy for 
the Peerless One. We hope Mr. Lewis has 
not been looking at the situation through 
his pink whiskers. A whole lot often de- 
pends upon the point of view. Now, in the 
East it is admitted that there is nothing to 
it but Taft. Well, as our funny friend said 
at the banquet, it’ll be a Bill anyway, so 
here’s to Bill! 


*, 
——_—e—--— 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF 
STORES IN ARGENTINA. 
By Dr. Pierre Berges, 


Of the National Bacteriological Institute, 
Buenos Ayres. 


COLD 


The American scandals have called atten- 
tion to the necessity of inspecting closely 
slaughterhouses and preserve factories. 

Before 1900 the Argentine Republic used 
to export almost exclusively livestock and a 
proper sanitary inspection was sufficient. 
But, in 1900, an epidemic of aphtae fever en- 
tirely stopped exportations which, two years 
before, amounted to £1,688,882. Meat then 
began to be exported as frozen meat; this 
necessitated that the inspection of refrigera- 
tors should be organized, which was author- 


ized by Art. IL. of the 10th of October, 1900, 
Sanitary Act. . 

The inspection and supervision of the 
Argentine cold stores are very strictly con- 
ducted. The companies to whom these cold 
stores belong, feeling that on account of 
their very strictness the new regulations 
could not but foster a trade which turns over 
some £8,000,000 per annum, hastened to 
comply with them. Proprietors of saladeros 
alone submit to them under some pressure; 
but any establishment where they are not 
observed is closed summarily. 

Official regulations define the conditions 
cold stores, saladeros, tinned meat factories 
and tallow-melting premises must fulfil. 

Sanitary inspection is conducted in every 
establishment by one or several veterinary 
surgeons with a certain number of inspectors 
under them. Veterinary surgeons must. hold 
certificates of the La Plata Faculty, which 
can only be obtained after a four years’ 
course. This staff is far more learned than 
the similar American one, the course of 
which is only two years and the examina- 
tion programme totally inadequate. 

The sanitary inspection secures, under 
heavy penalties, the supervision of stores 
which must fulfil defined conditions as to the 
manner they are built, ventilated and kept 
clean; the examination of livestock and 
their being allowed a certain period of rest 
between time they are brought up and the 
time they are slaughtered; the supervision 
of manufacturing processes and handling of 
products; the washing of meat with filtered 
water; the bacteriological examination of 
meat and destroying of all meat which is 
not passed; the sanitary supervision of 
workmen who have to be medically examined 
every six months; the stamping of products 
intended for exportation. 

Those measures have given excellent re- 
sults. The slaughtered animals, which are 
seldom over four years old, number but few 
sick ones. As regards tuberculosis: 1.06 per 
cent. out of 560,000 oxen in 1906. Whatever 
the degree of tuberculosis, inspection is ex- 
tremely severe. Anthrax (481 cases out of 
560,000 oxen in 1906) is brought about 
through defective railway transport, but the 
cattle remain in observation pens from 5 to 


6 days; no mistake is to be feared therefore 
and, besides, meat is not passed whenever so 
slightly doubtful. 


Ihe Ettlinger Commission (0, 
COMMISSION BUYERS OF LIVE STOCK 


WE BUY ON ORDERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Room 104 Exchange Building 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 














The Thomore Mfg. Co. 


12214 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Frocks, Luggers and Uniforms 
FOR PACKERS and BUTCHERS 
Ww. B. THOMAS, President 











WwW. P. ANDERSON 


Cemmission Merchants 
GRAINS and PROVISIONS 


W. P. Anderson, President. “W. L. Gregson, Secretary. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade. C di Solicited 


v 


Ground Floor, 12 Sherman St, CHICAGO. ILL, 


& CO. 











D. I. DAVIS & CO. 


Successors 
WILDER & DAVIS, 


PACKINGHOUSE ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO, LIVESTOCK 




















RECEIPTS, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Ort. 5.........24,1089 2,884. 30,791 24,426 
Tuesday, Oct. 6....... 11,151 1,231 19,755 26,386 
Wednesday, Oct. 7....21,566 2,026 27,917 26,797 
Thursday, Oct. 8...... 6,086 815 20,092 26,231 
Friday, Oct. 9......... 1,623 717 16,604 14,244 
Saturday, Qct..10...... 619 46 10,106 1,362 
Total Jast week....... 75,154 7,719 125,265 119,446 
Previous ‘week ........8 57,019 5,050 101,805 91,620 
Cor. week 1907 ........ 87,950 7,011 100,545 151,798 
Cor.. week 1906......... 71,220 9,649 107,128 131,638 

SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Oct. 5........ 8,364 129 1,789 6,547 
Tuesday, Oct. 6........ 5,665 331 1,310 6,042 
Wednesday, Oct. 7..... 5,900 118 2,710 4,230 
Thursday, Oct. §....... 6,284 265 2,005 65,571 
Des COs Bacesccccce 4,060 277 568 4,181 
Saturday, Oct. 10...... 3&2 58 240 260 
Total last week ....... 30,654 1,178 8,712 26,831 
Previous week ........ 21,446 690 9,417 35,781 
Cor. week 1907 ...... -38,204 688 30,340 74,253 
Cor. week 1906 .......2 27,796 1,399 24,104 62,208 


CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK. 


Cattle. Calves: Hogs Sheep. 
Year to date: .2,238,569 351,437 5,974, 134 3,180,560 
Year ago ....2,510,927 363,371 5,620,515 3,240,743 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 


Week ending October 10..:.............4.. 473,000 
EE SE '0.6005.4.0066e bees nnedbuthaons 391,000 
ON GN Bite cedecsccccdedacvesebecdsve 361,000 
We GED... i pocveebevedebo@sbeicsoubs 360,000 
ey ED 6 6 60-6 0 00502 te saboucdedl crew on 20,939,000 
CRG IT TOE ove ctctcicscbecuccsione 19,206,000 


Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St, Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City); as follows: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week Oct. 10, 1908... 248,500 347,800 239,000 
GD > eceh canesee 210,200 297,200 272,400 
1 gf RSs See 253,900 252,700 303,800 
Two years ugo ...... 237,300 239,400 295,500 
Total year to date....6,187,000 15,518,000 7,043,000 


Same period, 1907....7,052,000 14,264,000 7,187,000 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER 
Week ending Oct. 10: 


GEN whawséeedesévacineaawadess ome 31,200 
SE DEEN + a nis be 0 aie tie ctuenstwhenevebeteen 23,600 
Se CN ins die é pov oieke cebanedneddheot nde 19,000 
SEY Gb ED. chdanducan et cc decocssetevseceént 12,000 
PINE 2c newceavaucesésiueusbemadaces 9,400 
De PE, swan awk ware de ene édanaved eutne 4,900 
DE. iidenbeece tbls el bdone<egdmnevcabesens 8,500 
BED We DN 1cccciccesdscutehtSiose vives 4,800 
PE Ek. Ghedsegesnens deeetates teers Gute 2,600 
EE GE MEN. Cavecccusocaddesnsgenev sabes 3,700 
Ci  . ca0ceshebeses conesieaekeucteladt 12,100 

PD ch bbabthtecevenvéccvecseseamibbhalence’ 131,800 
MEY MP Se cceeecees cede bevevietenneseuceees 94,500 
WE MG Bede 00 ce veee es bébe Gedeerstaeteceende 70,000 
WE, GP. ocanecsveenavatreeneisdbemiuaal 87,900 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week Oct. 10, 1908. .$5.75 $6.23 $4.00 $6.00 








Previeus week ...... 5.85 6.74 3.70 5.40 
.. 2 eee 6.05 6.46 4.90 6.85 
Two years ago ...... 5.70 6.38 4.85 7.00 
Three years ago .... 5.10 5.35 4.80 7.00 
CATTLE 

Cee Oe GEER MAGEE: 6c ckcincdibece cctbea $6.40@7.50 
Medium to fair steers .....cecccccccceess 5 MQCA0 
ee er eee 4.50@5. 50 
PT Tr reer reerr re rr é 6.25 
Dt EE We-vete60bebscbeCudtvewéen p7.50 
ee errr oat 5.00 
eee OD GRE DORON 6 oc cesvccctccicces d 50 
Common to good stockers y 50@4. 40 
Common to good feeders 3.50@4.90 
Good cutting and beef cows 50@4.00 
ED, - bach as Pine we d-cble ne caiicsseeeédaee -75@2.50 
See, WOE Ge GNGNES cece ecteesee BH 500 4. 50 
PE WED) wy we endedecezkceceeeeeeVees 2.75 
ON ina cab Ul wae oe dae} eee 

Calves, g00d to Choice .......cccccccecces 7. 

HOGS. 


Prime heavy butchers, 240@300 Ibs.......$5.95@6.25 
Choice, light-weight butchers, 190@220 ‘Tbs. 5.85@6.10 


Choice light, 160@180 lbs................ 5.80@6.00 
Heavy packers, 260 Ibs. and up........... 5.70@5.90 


Thin grassy packers, 220 lbs. and up..... 5.25@5.75 
Mixed packing, fair quality, 220 Ibs and up 5.60@5.80 


Grassy light mixed, 160@220 Ibs......... 5.10@5.80 
Rough, heavy sows and coarse stags, 330 

Gee DO Festedetie cece ccccecccévense Gere 
Bee, GReeee TOR secvadescocnseesicssésve Be 
Pe. SERED Ei yccesccegenecsecqvetces 4.25@5.40 
Ls ee Ce” <ccrccsebhexcauvesceata an 25@5.50 
Heavy boars, 280@450 Ibs. .............-. 4.50@5.25 

: SHEEP, 

er a a eer ae $5.35@5.90 
Fair to fancy wethers ..............++-. 3.00@5.00 
DE. DURE. cccas: cevesceuestisbedecsces STE 
Bucks OBd GtaGs ...ccccccccccccccccceccee S0UE5O 
ME wo cccceaedotevedé<eeenedaeee Ge 
Native yearlings 4.00@5.25 
Range yearlings 4.00@5.00 


i PR a. scala shiadat oe eovcee 3-00@4.25 
Range wethers -. 3.65@4.40 
Feeding lambs 4.50@5.00 
SS SOD Danke 0.0.00 045bee res seubeae -25@3.90 








CHICAGO PROV] Pull MARKET : 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1908. 


Open 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 


OCTOBER 12, 1908. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 


RE 


, OCTOBER 13, 1908. 
PORK—(Per bbl. ell 


LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 


Sees 
S&RES 


Ge 9p 
3&3 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1908. 


PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 


BESS 
a2ooe 
ac 


9. 
9. 
9.3 
9.3 


te Fe Boxed, 25e. 


PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


LARD—(Per 100 ar * ag 





RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. 
9. 








PORK—(Per bbl. )— 
13.35 





LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 


RIBS—(Boxed, 25e. more than loose) — 
8.80 8.80 





JUTE CLOTH-—tor pres ing tankage and blood 
“-- BURLAPS-—for canvasing hams and 


BURLAPS and BAG@$—for any purpose. 





W. J. JOHNSTON, Manufacturer and Importer 
182 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 











oe RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
‘Nb: Mig diffieult "to quote dat! retail fgures. 
eppl able t - 3 whole of the city, every market hav- 
ing a practically different ecale according to location,. 
class and volume of trade, etc. 
Native Rib Roast..... cccccccccccceelS G22 
Native Sirloin Steaks... ecoveccccccecsaes Gan 






Native Pérterhouse Steaks.............. -.-22 @28 
NOD TG. PR ce cciccscvesccecs seceeeelO @l14 
Rib Roasts from light cattle .............10 @16 
BNE GUN: cecweesadedescatocees @10 


Boneless Corned Briskets, Native. 
i Sn, MUNN: socccksnupenseenens< @12% 





Corned Ribs ........+.. ccsvew’ Bebeddbecs ° @s 
Corned Planks ............. poasiquauevqeess @6é 
Round Steaks ....... Sos evoececccenceseces —— 


TOE TPGRD cccccccncncecsccosoccccascee @l4 
BGT NONE cv cccccasedncecetccconcses @12%. 










Shoulder Roasts .. --12%@15 
Shoulder Neck End, ‘Trimmed ee e @10 
Rolled Roast ...... caccccccoccccocceccocce @14 
Lamb. 
Hiin@ Quarters, faRGF .ccccicccscsesecd @ .18% 
Fore Quarters, fancy ......:...seeese0% @- .14 
Bs BORE cc ccwecceccccsdvvetvtetets @ .20 
DN  ccUchsch < cneinsanvehaweneus embeds -10@ .12% 
DIE. SoD Ou: 0-U 4 idiv Wing are/odelWe'y bie'%k emi 10@ .12% 
Chops, Ribs and Lois. .u..cicecicsccess @ .20 
Chane, Fremehed. 62. cccteccsstetcvcsese @ .10 
Mutton. 
RL? ‘cee Vueds qoesiendh ow a calce¥< ae Wa ade tse @l14 
BOW ccccccccccccccccce cocccccccccveccecce @6 
BROUIMCTS . ccccccccccccsecsse cvccesccccccece @10 
Hind Quarters. ..... Giorectaceesdesccess @12% 
CSSD GOONS sc sicccccieccseccdvocctedbewe @10 
R&D and Tain Chege. ccscvccccccevccevevece @18 
Pork. 
I NIE bas oh mc heaxdc gtacniar'y We agora aahedipniegs-k: 6 oan @12% 
a 0, SS ee eae era @12% 
Pe ES once ccunscecbadlvotoverece @10 
BO BORED co ccccccccccsccesessceesecese @30 
PWN TWEE. .. ccccvscccccccvcccceccescocnce @10 
ee BE. osavoccces RR SE ae Ain A @9 
Blades ...... eee 7 
BEGCEB nc cccce cee ove 3 
Pigs’ Heads ...... cccvescccceseos Cecccecse 6 
BEE FD | eitsnvoncwognataergeccsaaeghe os 16 


Hind Quarters .....ccccccccccccccccvecseslé 
Fore Quarters .. 






Legs 
BISONS ccccccecccccescccccosoccceccscosos & 


Boulders ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccscceeld 12 
Cutlets ..cccccccccccccccccsccseccsesescess 22 
Rib and Loin Chops.......seeceeseseceeees 1B 18 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BE vcccccccesstexcvetcdpebebsbedenceoses @ 8% 
DF i.caecciccssowescvccesessecnepesees @8s8 
BOD. co. vevecvcedcccccevccveececcesesswoccees @1% 
Calfekine, 8. to 15 IBS... .cccccccccvceccces $* 
Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons)..........45 50 


SOUTH WATER STREET MARKETS. 
Live Poultry. 


PT ee eee ee @11% 

TG 6c ccc cect dcetascdesacubscaceqeese @li7 

ee eam a ee 3" 

RROGSLCTS- 2 wc cccccccccccceccccvcccccoseece 

DRE nvscbeenewedeteneuesanndescees ceenn 

Geese, POF GOMER... ..ccccccccccccccscess $5. we 7.00 
Iced Poultry 

DE, | 60ers cde var ccivaveweraeioteqe seven 17 @1T% 

CRECMOND «ccc cccccscccccccvccensecccsecesss 114%@12 

Chickens, Springs .....cccccccccccccccses 124%@13 

Dacks 

Geese 

Roosters 





50 to 60 Ibs. 
60 to 80 Ibs. 
80 to 100 Ibs. 
FO noc ci cdccdevedcewrecccewssesseeewe 


Ribs, No. 1 
Ribs, No. 2 
Ribs, No. 3 
Loins, No. 1 
Loins, No. 2 
Loins, No. 3 
Rounds, No. 
Rounds, No. 2 
Rounds, No. 3 
Chucks, No. 
Chucks, No. 2 
Chucks, No. 3 
Plates, No. 1 
Plates No, 2 
Plates, No. 3 





Creamery Prints .......ccccccccceccvcvcecs @28% 

CHURMIETT TURES cece ccsccccccccecccscece @28 

Oe ee @26 

CE, OD co oc civvedeoceuctecceicsosece @22 

Creamery, Seconds ........ccccccccccccces @20 

Dairies, Extra ...ccccccccccccccccecccces @24 

DE, WEE cocecatccctovccsocson weaver @21 

COGOED 6 doe sc ccnconcebh © dé apoenes sane ws oe @18 

Ladies. Number 1 ........cececcccccccoss @18%% 

Packing StOCk ....cccccccccccccvecccccecs @is 
Eggs. 

BBCFED. . ccccccccciceéceddccccdscedesseccoue 

Prime Firete .....cccccccccccsecccccccces 

DRE ouacasepdcetocnences covecsgescasen e 

Ordinary Firsts So UatataccvatusccsseceeeesGs 

Miscellaneous lots, cases inc......... 

Miscellaneous lots, cases returned... ‘ 

No. 1 dirties ...... ccc eee ccc ecccereneecees 
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T PR FS SAUSAGE casines. ?*. °° ** ’ 
CHICAGO MARKE ic 0. Cyan, 
Rounds, POF. GOS cacccnvrediccdbedvseccccece @20 
PRRmAOOD 200K cicicdvscatecccéccedsocese @°9 ’ 
teary elise <a MEATS. Blood. Liver and Headet See eens ™% Rupert, py atesediighebsgedebe ah ae = 
Carcass . WEIN . duncecccecnectdedpectacsecevesneds hd Rgsce A titepregus stis.oee ogee 
c i White LN STS aR neapees @10 Beef bungs, per piece ......... paekesdunes @i 
;00d native steers Prey Minced Sausage ...:.... BEES : @10 Hog casings, as packed.......cscscesseece @25 
Native steers, ;>medium ...........sesseeese Hog casings, free of salt.........sseeeees @50 
Heifers, good Prepared Sausage < @10% H iddl 
pase \ Oh Jeane odd wae eedats een ceeee New England Sausage 4 1 Hos ee a nee se a $33 
Thelow ° ot agi Ok SS tfc damien gapclatice atime Salis ompressed Luncheon Sausage we @10% id SOOPLDLDOROSOOES 040000 
Hind Quarters, choice seeeee eee eencecees . Gpecial Compressed Ham .......-..... @10% Hos bungs, large mediums.....,.,.....+. @ 1% 
Fore Quertqes. choles ...0s<9s 20. dose rye Berliner Sausage ......... ‘Gdn Go debidntnawd @ 9% Hog bungs, Prime ....eeeeseeerecsdeoeeees @s 
Beef Cuts. Boneless Sausage ......... cecscescccccece  @18% HOS bungs, narrow ....-...ssseseeseeeeee 3 @ 3% 
RNG NEED, W, cn cacacniecavbocbenpeae @13% ‘Imported wide sheep casings......... 190 
Cow Chucks ... @ 5% Polish Sausage .........ccsceeececsececeee  @ 8% Imported medium wide sheep casings. 80 
Steer Chucks : gé tet AMID. «coc cn cuciecy besesevennde @ 8% fe ype gy sheep casings..  ¥ 
Boneless Chucks .......seeeeees: eveccveee 5 SEAN RIMES o.0'0acccceoesnchivcaccacsep @ 8% WOORRRES, 02 diccescncescoese @ 5% 
Medium Plates ........... itavles's etn aetan @ 5 Farm Sausage @12% Beef bladders, medium...........sseseees 
Stoee PIR - ‘so cc cece wee eve wee vec'cccee ee @é6 aon a ee Beef bladders, small, per doz...........+. 
Cow Bounds 1 @1™% Pork comee, bulk * a ecccccesececece $ 4 Hog stomachs, per piece 4 
Pee eee seer see eesseseesesesese Pork usage, short So aaa eel aod % . Pee eerereeeeseeee 
Steer WOM .cccvwwwevecedcsesvdses eecce @ 8% Special Prepared Sausage ...........seee- @ 9% a. 
> —_ Medium... 0... ss... eoeccece => Boneless Pigs’ Feet .......ssceccecseesees @7% FERTILIZERS. 
teer Loins, Heavy ......+++sssssereesers @18% ams, Bologna ......ccccccccccccccccecee @ 8% 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1‘. PRR re gz a at, per my cee neceececccecs ois ane 
Beef Tenderloins, No. prccvccccoseees sees oof meal, per unit w«............s00. é ’ 
Stele Ee os occ cates cacdetsepestare @ 7% Summer Sausage. Concent. tankage, 15% per unit... ‘eal 2.50 
Sirloin Butts ......ccccccccceccccceces eee @ll1 Best Summer, H. C., Medium Dry......... @19 roun ankage, Drv ssreveses . and 10c. 
Shoulder Clods .....-..+.+++++ sesseeseeees  @ 7 German Salami, Medium Dry....-......... 16% | Ground tankage, 11% per unit.. @2.30 and 10c. 
ROMS sereeecceceereccereceerseecseeenees . e108 MOMNSINGE ocd ccccescctseceecccccckcsecns 13 ouee See 10% ger matt: @2.25 and 10c. 
Rump Butts . . 1 Y =< Tus. ankage, 9 an losses 
Trimmings... * Oo” perce NOW cers Bae Ground. tankage, 6 ‘and 2556 
Shank .ercseeerceseosesceses “ @4 Italian Salami, New ...........ccscc00.  @20% Ground raw bone, per tom ..,+....... 
Cow Ribs, Common, EO SR ee 7 Monarque Cervelat ......c.cccccseccecccee @— Ground steam bone, per ton............ @l18. 
Cow MIE, GBT cpcccoccccccecsces nee 11% Unground tankage, per ton less than ground @50e, 
Steer Ribs, Light 2.0. ccccscccecces ope bocce @15% Sausage in Oil. 
t Bibs, Heavy ...cccccccccccccscccce e 17 
se Ends, aan ‘winding RE ER AS SS! aes +H IE IRE... on a6in 00-02 0snnnne cenaenen $4.50 HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Sole ML OU - oécaccccocee a es eee @10 SE TSI 0 5 os 505s bans 0 bacco scents 4.00 Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs. average..... 225.00@230.00 
Hanging Tenderloins ...........seseeeees @56 ee. ere Jidaewesertee eseeee 4.00 Hoofs, black, per ton.............00-- 24.50@ 25.50 
Sia No os weacsh eds cictevettetewrnde -7 @l1 en Sa eccccccccecs séunneswaapatiocste> = — — per - ceceseces o4oees on 
DEN «0% «atau nc aeinnielesenineacamal 8 POMREUEC, BBO. ccccvcccccccceveuceccesteccvces 4. oofs, white, per ton........scceces F 
— eer S pa, Oe 4.00 Flat shin bones. 28 to 40 ibs. “ave ton. 45.004 50.00 
e a ound shin bones to ave. ton 55.00@ 65. 
Eavedie ask eee Sais hes @ 4% VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. a. an eae Ibe. — = popes Aan 
 gpetentmeeoies vistseseceseessesesseee @ 4 Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels ..........87-75 Jaws, skulls and knuckles, per tons. aos Op 
TONRUCS .cccccccccccccccecs eccccccveccccs @12 Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........... 5.00 , 4 . eee eee , 
Sweetbreads ..... odieccecesesceuece ecccee @18 Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib barrels.......... 7.75 
Ox Tall. per WD. ..ccccccccccsccccccscccces @ 6 Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............++11.50 LARDS. 
pe, plain ......... sesecceevecses @2% Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels..........14.00 Prime steam, cash ............ceseeees @ 9.30 
— }: Ol Seo ‘ pis Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels..............82.00 Prime steam, loose ...... a ae @ 9.00 
TAIDS ccccccsccceseseseseeeesbesesesseese DESEO OE ch: 10 
Kidneys, each ....... * si° ee eeeeeecees . é 5 CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. Compound : Reheat Rabid aE, ™o " 
eal. Per dos. eutral lard. pee Gh de dwewsundgockeesde 12 @ 12% 
Heavy Carcass Veal ...........---00% Aca e6 @ fF et ft Ora eee 
Light Carcass @ 2 Ibs, 1 or 2 dos. to case..-..ss.sc20 seceee 200 STEARINES 
Good Carcass @ & Whe., 2 GOS. OD GRR oeiccccccccceccccccccees Oa PO ED cv weenie voweatesetcdev ace san 
Good Saddles @ © Ibs., 1 GO. £0 CBSO... cccccccccccccesecseccs SAO Oleo No. 
Medium Racks ve @ 14 IbS., 4% Oz. tO CABE ...cececcnccceccceeeeslG.20 Mutton 
Good BOGS .cccccccccesentnsrscccedke @ Tallow . q 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. GIOEED ‘See cecevceéccesccs Seonwrcash 
Per dos. 
Sweetbrends LEI as po P08 Jars, 1 dos, 0 WOE. eseeeeseeeereeees $225 OILS. 
er re @ 4 on ag : pan ? Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces. = @75 
‘Heads, each ...... eseodeceses eoccce eecece @ * 4 ee, Ea EE ee PEs @62 
Semen py — , = doz. No. 1 lard oil .... a @50 
on NO. 2 Ward Of) oes cceccsscccccvcceccccces 
e OZ. ee 5 SE eee eee ae 42 45 
Matias WRAP icc bass occ canseetescmewenes 4 1% 2, 5 and 10-Ib tins. news hs, OEP ety Pee 14 ois 
D Nasweesags 860640 Rb tC Oe seenees ° ol 1, Fi ) wbeewdestbessoeetbeeud woud 
Bound Dressed ‘Larabe ...-c.cscccscseseses au BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. one 7 capnsoendaenteoweldec memes at: im@l2 
gg — pemmruee orerowevresieseviens p +4 Batre Pinte Beef, 200-Ib. we. Rae ee @15.00 ee ee ym = eee cccccccceeccces p +4 
° e am MIGICB wccccccccccccccscccece ate Oe iacieieebls <> . 14.50 ow oll, Bie cccccccccce 
Caul Lamb’ Back® .....cccccccccccccccces ve @ 7% Prime Mess Beef Sisco Corn oil, loose 4%@ 4% 
_ — — eure pdceapeatetsesee ¢ ° Extra Mess Beef ... sd @12.00 
Lam Ties, per pelr ... Beef Ham® .ccccccccccccccccccccccceccs. “== 
Lamb Tongues, each .. @s Rump Butts ...... bencseseewnaumereconns 14.00 
Lamb Kidneys, each ........++e+++- MS. - Mee MN Shc aoie en choot econaseeesecses Ois:25 Been seas sth stcneres seabsatinssonceeedyes se . 
ee es er ee ee @21.00 eMeeN Rody We Re SE ee ee © 
Mutton. 4a re ee @20.00 nee nel pend @ 6% 
Medium Sheep Rens See Ate @ 1% Pee PR acess beiwteten oars. @16.00 packers’ No 1.|, —— gs 
00 OOD. cccccccccccccccccccccesecacees e 4 50 OR nog ena 
Medium Saddles .........ccceeceesessseses @ 9 LARD. mei” ae oi @ 7 
Sons Soe: - EEE SEPT Sy a Pure leat, hhettiy sentinel, per i nk: @12% No. %@ 5% 
Medium Baths ...c0scccccecccsdesecevcece lad Sa foe @1% 
Good Racks .......cccccccccccccccsccscecs @ Hs, Lerd, substitutes, tcs......... @ 8% 
Mutton Legs ....-seseserecsreececerceeeees eee. Tae COMME, ioc saincoiescsecoheccccew. @ 8% White, 6%@ 6% 
M s @5 
Mutton Stew .....cccccccccccccccccseccece $10 Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels @47 White, 5%@ 5% 
Mutton Loin .....cccccccccccecsvecccccce $3 Barrels, %c. over tierces; balf barrels, %%c. over White, 5%@ 5% 
— a, eee cecce peccccccccccccce $3 tlerces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., % to lc. over Bone | 14 5% 
Yo errr wobee bnreneeees Mea s 
Fresh Pork, Etc. BUTTERINE. a IW s seeeeeeeneeceeeeneeeeesenereess 4%@ 4% 
Weensedl MOORE i occacnceeccenteasestseeres @ 9% Nos. 1 to 6, natural color.............. < O .<Geiie iS Cee se rib 4 rt] 
Pork EQMRS ccccccccscvccccccvcccecceesses @l1 Neatsfoot Stock ........... eccececcccceee 4%@ 5S 
— La settee eee eens eeessttseseeeeees en" DRY SALT MEATS. RONG IUIB a sstinsg <catowsdepansunsdie @ 4% 
CNGCTIOINS acces eceeeresesreressseseeeeeee 
Spare BR: oc siiwccesasescvusegeewesone st @s (Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Butts dts ov ecdtosGa Sekebennet cus ess Veen Se @10 Clear Beliies, B6GIG GOB. cic... ccccccccccese @12% = COTTONSEED OILS. 
WUE. otc corcccccasacessucedicesadesss vou 4 5 Clear Bellies, vo > Ta eee een @12 = > S-. loose caosesréstarsernenscose sys 351% @36 
TriMMINGS. cccccccccccsrcsdeverdsccvtovecee ‘ SO See), See GU ees wdicdsnccnsciee @11%; + Se Tey SOMP BIAGE ......seeeeececsesee 35 35 
man IR ER NN Re @5 Pat Backs, 12010 aVEs... . 6.5 occ csvsese @10%, Soap, bbls., concen., 62@65% F. A........ 2% @ 3” 
BROUte direvaivs cc ds ok ccm eteedsedseeesekes -: ee ee aero @10 Soap Stock, bbls., reg. 50% F. A.......... 1%@ 1% 
Pigs’ Feet i<cccccvcsoveccecdssseocsveeces S 8% ES CUNO: Sc000 smsrscenensvenener eck aes —@— 
wie” TOO: occ cain 445 o0vinne050e'eieecarns D. ~ weiea wiv Co crop Mn Mee bee ee ORS bc ew aw @ 9% COOPERAGE 
Blade Bomes, ..ccccvcecccccrcccvccctecces ° @ 6 Bacon meats, 1c. more. 2 
Cheek Meat @s& Ash pork barrels ............ ecovcces -92 95 
soa @ 5 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. Oak Dork DaFEES ........eeeseeeeeeess “oat. 05 
Neck Bones @ SR, TO WI oa ineee senna wacceoes : 14 AT TELCOS esse ee eeereeeeeeeeereeees 1.20 @1.22 
Skinned Shoulders ...... @°% Hams, 16 lbs., os Se euted Joes tee tectts Oia 
Pork HeartS ...+.++++e++++ tees @8% Skinned Hams ............... oteatabe oe @14% CURING MATERIALS. 
Fork Kidneys CHiweie cbaRs evar deewete $ . % ere ant @8% Refined saltpeter oe” 
ork Tougues .. CRE, Dene Ws) Cie crceccccdccescesccse 8 ne ee eS eee ee 
Slip Bones ...... Sn Sisco, wibioewseveweked i @4 New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs., ave. eee —— acid, crystal to powdered........... | @T% 
Tail Bone® ...ccccccccccces eee eececeececes ze Breakfast NR I. eas inne wich @20 Ter eeeeeesereecnseesecesscssescesens GUS 
URINE a. cnnsec cckaeiecesesrtaererereesages 10 Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 (ave: @15 Sint 
Backfat :\. cccccccescces euvececesec eovccce @10% Wide. 6@8 avzg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @16 
— s0tVne conbutle niebocde denies ceaudine b+ Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6- avg...18 @13% b+ eae, Bagg . a kOW aida ws ele see's pees 56 ° @ 5 
BIAS ceeseeeeeeeeeseeceeres soeeeceeeeees Dried Beef Sets ......... bicetGncdbencses . @19 antation, granulated ............+.+6 @5 
ee 6ecendbbinhaede ction beeveneececvess b iH Dried Beef Insides........... fee @21 Po a era @ rt 4 
OUIGETS ccccccccerereesr esses e esses serereee Dried Beef Knuckles .. @21 
SAUSAGE Dried Beef Outsides .. oe @19 =—_—Balt— 
o Regular Boiled Hams...........esseee- @20% Ashton, in bags, 225 Ibs.........cecececeees $228 
Columbia Cloth Bologna. seeeeee @T Smoked Boiled Hams ...........+.+.eeee0- @21 English packing, in bags, 224 Ibs............. 1.45 
Bologna, large, long, round and cloth...... @ 6% Boiled Calas ............ oeeseveviocees eons @13% Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton....... 3.00 
Choice Bologna ...scccsccccccescscccccess @7% Cooked Loin Rolls ......... wevcccscsese oe @20 Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton.......... 3.50 
WOMMAD ccccvsceeccseesesenenccessoesooses @°9 Cooked Rolled Shoulders ........... aeceees @13% Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@8x........... 1.38 
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CHICAGO 


Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Globe Commission Company.) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Oct. 14. 


(Special 


Receipts of cattle so far this week are 
about 8,000 less than for the first three days 
of last week, but prices do not show any 
advance excepting the good to choice 
kinds. A very small proportion of the cattle 
now coming are well finished, the demand is 
very good and they are selling 15@25c. per 
ewt. higher than last week’s close, with all 
other grades selling slowly at about steady 
prices. This is the season of year when we 
are: receiving a great many grass cattle, also 
all kinds of common butcher stock and stock- 
ers and feeders that owners do not want to 
winter, and we can expect a general cleaning 
up during the next few weeks; consequently, 
look for dull and lower prices on this class, 
but believe cattle that have good quality 
that are well finished will be very scarce, 
and that prices will gradually work higher, 
and in our opinion well fatted cattle will 
sell on the open market before the Ist of 
January fully as high as at any time this 
season. 

The market on butcher stock has been 
very slow and unsatisfactory this week, and 
prices are 15@20c. lower, excepting on the 
choice butcher cows and heifers, which are 
selling steady. There is some inquiry for 
feeders of good to choice quality averaging 
1.050 to 1,200 Ibs., and what few are com- 
ing to market are selling fully steady and as 
high as at any time this season. There is 
also a good demand for 700 to 900-lb. cattle 
of good colors and good quality, and they do 
not show any change in price. Plain heavy 
feeders, also the commoner grades of stock- 
ers, and especially the light-weights, are in 
very poor demand and are accumulating and 
selling 15@25c. per cwt. lower than one week 
ago. Bulls are steady. Veal calves in good 
demand, 25@50c. higher than last week; good 
to choice vealers selling mostly from $8@ 
8.50. 

The receipts of Western range cattle have 
fallen off considerably during the past few 
weeks, and prices on the best grades ruled 
steady, with the commoner kinds selling a 
little lower, one bunch of prime Montanas 
selling to-day at $6.50. 

The receipts of hogs have been more than 
equal to the demand during the past week, 
and prices have been declining sharply, hogs 
selling to-day 50@60c. per ewt. lower than 
one week ago. Hog products of all kinds 
have been declining during the past week, 
and we do not look for any improvement in 
prices during the next short while, as this is 
the season of year when packers begin to 
pound the market, always using their utmost 
endeavors to get prices down and get the 
bulk of their hogs packed at low prices. 
Later on, after the first of the year, when 
the bulk of the hogs have been marketed, no 
doubt prices will show some advance and 
hogs will sell considerably higher than at 
present. The bulk of the hogs are selling 
here to-day at $5.80@6, with mixed and 
mediums at $5.60@5.75. Tops, $6.05. 

The receipts of sheep and lambs have been 
fairly liberal this week, especially of lambs, 
as they are marketing a good many native 
lambs at present and the receipts of West- 
ern lambs are not near so heavy as natives. 
The market has ruled fairly steady this 
week with last week’s decline, best lambs 
reaching 6c., but a fairly good class of lambs 
are selling around $5.25@5.50, medium and 
fair kinds selling from $4@4.50. The feeding 
lamb trade has ruled strong, and they are 
selling a little higher than last week. Not 
many on the market, but what few are here 
are selling around $5@5.15. Good to choice 
fat yearlings from $4.75@5.25, fat wethers 
from $4.50@5. Good to choice fat ewes at 


on 


$4@4.50, something extra as high as $4.75. 
Quite a few common thin ewes coming, and 
they are selling’ anywhere from $2@2.25 per 


“LIVE STOCK REVIEWS 


ewt., according to age and quality. The de- 
mand for breeding ewes is fairly good, with 
very few coming suitable for that purpose, 
what few here selling from $4@4.50, with 
some choice yearlings up to $5.25. Prospects 
look fair for steady prices in the near future. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14, 1908. 

CATTLE.—Receipts this week, 94,200; 
last week, 97,500; same week last year, 
93,200. Desirable killing steers advanced 10 
@25c. first of the week, but lost the advance 
yesterday and to-day. Fancy black steers, 
$8; good to choice steers, $6.90@7.35; fair to 
good, $5.75@6.60. Grass steers, $3.30@5. 
Cows and heifers were strong first of the 
week, but closing 10c. lower than close last 
week, $2.80@3.65, including heavy Colorado 
cows. Colorado beef steers, $3.80@4.05. 
Calves firm, $3.50@7. Bulls weak, $2@3.30. 
Seven thousand quarantines included in line 
with natives. Steers, $2.90@4.40. Stockers 
and feeders, strong demand, steady to 25c. 
higher. 

HOGS.—Receipts this week, 85,000; last 
week, 91,400; same week last year, 48,100. 
Big declines came each day except Thursday, 
when prices gained 5c., but the market is 
lower to-day, 50c. below a week ago; top, 
$5.95; bulk, $5.30@5.85. Pigs held up better 
than hogs, but are 25c. lower than a week 
ago, $4@4.75. Dealers believe country is de- 
termined to get rid of holdings and liberal 
receipts and lower prices are predicted. 

SHEEP.—Receipts this week, 46,500; last 
week, 55,000; same week last year, 37,000. 
Good demand for killing stock has given the 
market a firm tone all week. Lambs, $5.25@ 
5.75. Yearlings are up to $4.60; wethers, 
$4.40; ewes, $4.25. Fair to good stock is 19 
@30c. below tops. Signs of the end of sea- 
son for range stuff are appearing. Large 
amount of country stuff is available, and 
to many lookers the market is steady. 

HIDES are weak. Green salted, 8@10c.; 
bulls and stags, 7@8c.; glue, 6c.; dry flint 


butcher, 15@1l6c.; dry salt, 10@12¢c.; dry 
glue, 8c. 
Packers’ purchases are as follows: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
A. D. B. & P. Co.... 1,232 150 99 
NE cs Ula telus 6 eats 9.916 26,575 8,027 
PSS 7,204 16,088 4,451 
eee 2,247 — 2,762 
EE 9%. e-wortare dex 6s 8,705 12,509 2,568 
aS ere 821 — —— 
3 OS 7,171 9,984 5,955 
Re 8,793 22,806 6,241 

sae ee 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

U. S. Yards, So. Omaha, Oct. 13, 1908. 
Cattle receipts have been running about 
the same as at this time last year and there 
has been no great change in the market of 
late. Scarcely any corn-fed beeves are com- 
ing and these have been largely on the short- 
fed order and have sold very lit.le better 


than Western rangers. So long as the pack- 
ers are getting good Western range beeves 
$1.50@2 cheaper than natives they are not 
worrying very much about the shortage of 
fed stock and the market is likely to be 
very irregular for some time. Range beeves 
are selling better than a week ago at a 
range of $3.25@5.65, the bulk of the 1,050 to 
1,300-pound stuff around $4@4.65. Cows and 
heifers are still free sellers at strong prices, 
the demand for butchers’ stock and canners 
being broader than it has been for years. 
Prices range from $2 to $4, with the bulk of 
the useful stock at $2.85@3.50. <A very fair 
business was done in stockers and feeders last 
week. Good to choice grades show some im- 
provement, but the medium and common 





grades are still selling around the low point 
of the year. The range is froni $2.50 to 
$4.60;with most of the trade around $3@4.25. 

There have been no developments in the 
hog market and despite the moderate supplies 
at ail points the trend of values has been 
lower and packers are decidedly bearish in 
their views. No improvement has been no- 
ticeable in the character of the offerings and 
the heavier grades still sell at a good pre- 
mium. Much of the light and trashy stuff is 
almost impossible to sell and the range of 
prices is unusually wide. With some 5,600 
hogs here to-day the market was 20c. off. 
Tops sold at $5.95, as against $6.55 last Tues- 
day, and the bulk of the trading was at 
$5.75@5.85, as against $6.15@6.25 a week 
ago. 

The sheep market has been very erratic 
and much of last week’s big advance has 
been lost. If the present moderate marketing 
continues it looks as if prices ought to firm 
up later in the week. Feeder buyers are 
still taking the bulk of the stuff and prices 
are much the same as last week. 

Quotations on sheep and lambs: Good to 
choice lambs, $5.25@5.50; fair to good lambs, 
$5@5.25; feeding lambs, $4@4.80; good to 
choice light yearlings, $4.75@5; good to choice 
heavy yearlings, $4.50@4.75; feeding year- 
lings, $3.75@4.25; good to choice wethers, 
$4.25@4.75; fair to good wethers, $4@4.25; 
feeding wethers, $3:40@3.65; good to choice 
ewes, $4@4.50; fair to good ewes, $3.50@4; 
feeding ewes, $2@3; culls and bucks, $1@2.50. 


—_— 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 12, 1908. 

















Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
Jersey City ....00. — 1,468 22,726 12,613 
Sixtieth street - 2,506 40 3,618 11,120 _ 
Fortieth street ..... _- — a — 18,117 
Lehigh Valley ..... 2,534 — 1,495 11,320 — 
Weehawken ........ 3s — -- oe — 
West Shore Railroad 666 — a= -- — 
Scattering ......... — 62 125 875 3,500 
SO  vccsxetinesy 9,610 102 6,706 46,041 34,230 
Totals last week...11,401 116 6,966 34,716 30,061 
WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Live Qrs. of 
cattle. sheep. beef. 
Schwarzschild & S., Ss. Mesaba.... 345 — 1,000 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Mesaba... 345 —- — 
J. Shamberg & S., Ss. St. Andrew. 100 —_ _ 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Adriatic..... — — 1,550 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. New York... — os 875 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Cedric....... — — 1,325 
Swift Beef Co., Ss. Adriatic. —_ — 1,650 
Swift Beef Co., Ss. Cedric........ a a= 875 
Armour & Co., Ss. New York..... — — 1,100 
Cudahy Packing Co., Ss. Cedric... — —_ 450 
Fee eae 790 — 8,825 
Total exports last week.......... 1,426 59 12,090 
——— $e ——- 


RECEIPTS AT CENTRES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1908. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
En a Ue an cadie ada nde 700 &, 1,000 
Kansas City 500 7,000 evccce 
rere 300 4,300 500 
oe aS ae 1,500 4,000 £00 
Th. GRD ce ccsetbioviese 200 Eee 8s wacees 
BUTE WG | ccccvigecivecs 400 700 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1908. 
CEE 8 6s. 0-633 045es 00% 29,000 29,000 37,000 
2, ae erercey ss 28,000 13,000 15,000 
DUNE ceveccrssccsdnsenss 8,900 3,800 9,000 
Ws EE. ccccdiccescrawivie’s £,500 9,500 5,500 
Des. ME. 2.45.s60000sb0e0 5,000 5,000 2,500 
Se le wcWesssssneecee 5,600 3,000 300 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1908. 
IR as cn oh cee vetmces 8,500 22,000 16,000 
Mn... cxsecgenewe 20,000 20,000 10,000 
EE Stodcosuxereeeeees 7,300 5,600 17,000 
eee ere 7,500 12,000 7,500 
I can oe 3,000 6,000 6,000 
BEE SI cc reseresescers 2,000 3,500 8 —s cee nee 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1908. 
EY Wiha oak oie ake'G.06 eeed 22, 25,000 23,000 
MEE TF ccsccciccsces 15,000 17,000 15,000 
errr rey rerrs rrr 7,500 5,000 25,000 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1908. 
CRIGRMO  ccccccvcscvccccce 6,000 18,000 18,000 
Meee BG occ ccevescoes 13,000 15,000 11,000 
GE ccc cccwcccevcessce 6,000 7,000 23,000 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1908. 
ee 2,000 23,000 10,000 
Menten Gity ..ceucieseses 3,000 9,000 3,000 
MEE 2b vcsvcdgdecedeseae 2,500 5,000 6,000 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livesteck slaughtered at the follow- 
ng centres for the week ending October 10: 

CATTLE. 
MN a 5 ocoik eden stvketvaes (Abaneheanesnien 


Ixansas City 
Omaha 


Sioux City 
Wichita 

outh St. 
Indianapolis 
New York and Jersey City .. 
Fort Worth 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Kensas City 
Omaha .. 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 
Sioux City 
Ottumwa 

Cedar Rapids 
WHEE Scat ricco cheeses 
South St. Paul 
Indianapolis 
New York and Jersey City . 
FORE EE 565 65 0 6b 6 ohn 54. 000nKk bei copes eee 23,426 
SGN 5 So.0'5.6 6 cn cheese pacessunes chtsrieuy wees 8,047 
Philadelphia 5,451 


Cece cceesesesesessesesesessceses COpte 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
GU ae swine ceirdadaies 
Dit Ge, id aap tue snes ap ghate e's satndorewnee nes 
Cudahy 

Sioux City 
Wichita 
South St. 
Indianapolis 
New York and Jersey City 
Fort Worth 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 








MEAT AND STOCK EXPORTS 


WEEKLY REPORT TO OCTOBER 5, 1908. 









Live Live Qrs. of 
Exports from— eattle. sheep. beef. 
Bote . Secsecwebsaterewedseeees 2,723 — 5,568 
Philadelphia once cecocscccvcccs 2 406 — _ 
| eer rer ee ir 3,108 297 _ 
Exports to— 
Ram. os Sutera ves) onceceneons 3,013 297 «387,525 
Liverpool 2, — 6,868 
Glasgow — — 
Manchester _ _ 
Antwerp _ —- 
Totals to all ports «.ccccsevses 7,027 297 14,393 
Totals to all ports last week....9,950 3,990 19,523 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS. 


Since the adoption of the new by-laws at 
the New York Produce Exchange permitting 
associated memberships, the price of mem- 
ber’s certificates has advanced to $500 and 
$550 on two sales. Further bidding and un- 
willing sellers. 


Cotton Oil Committee. 


The substitutes appointed to the cotton oil 
committee in New York, under the new trad- 
ing rules, are William R. Cantrell, J. C. Fran- 
cesconi, W. H. Freund. 








GENERAL MARKETS 
HOG MARKETS, OCTOBER +6. 


CHICAGO.—Receipts, 23,000; slow; gener- 
ally lower; $5.25@6.10. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Receipts, 8,000; strong; 
$5@6.25. 
CLEVELAND.—Receipts, 4,000; slow; $5.30 
@6. 
KANSAS CITY.—Receipts, 10,000; slow; 
$4.85@5.95. 
OMAHA.—Receipts, 4,500; lower; $5.40@ 
5.70. 
EAST BUFFALO.—Receipts, 10,200; good 
strong; others steady; $4.70@6.20. 


°, 


LARD IN NEW YORK. 
Western steam, $9.90; nominal; city 
steam, $10.25; refined Continent, $10.40; 
South America, $11.25; do., kegs, $12.75; 


compounds, $7.621, @7.75. 
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LIVERPOOL CABLES. 


Liverpool, Oct. 16.—Beef, extra India mess, 
110s. Pork, prime mess, 82s. 6d.; shoulders, 
42s.; hams, short clear, 52s. 6d.; bacon, Cum- 
berland cut, 52s. 6d.; short ribs, 54s. 6d.; 
long clear, 28@34 lbs., 54s.; 35@40 Ibs., 5ls.; 
backs, 50s.; bellies, 54s. 6d- Tallow, 29s. 6d. 
Turpentine, 28s. 6d. Rosin, common, 7s. 414d. 
Lard, spot, prime Western, 49s. Lard, Amer- 
ican, refined, 28-lb. pails, 51s. Cheese, Can- 
adian, finest white, new, 60s.; do., colored, 





6ls. American steam lard (Hamburg), 50 
kilos, 4814 marks. Tallow, Australian (Lon- 
don), 33s. 1014d. Cottonseed oil, refined, 


loose (Hull), 22s. 144d. Petroleum, refined 
(London), 613-16d. Linseed, La Plata (Lon- 
don), October-November, 41s. 6d.; Calcutta; 
44s. Linseed oil, 21s. 
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OLEO AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 15, 1908.—The week under 

review has been a decidedly uneventful one 
in the oleo business, churners in Europe try- 
ing unsuccessfully to break the market, and 
most of the packers firm in their views, in 
view of the small stocks in this country of 
oleo oil and the prospect that during the next 
few months cattle will not have much fat 
and oleo production hence likely to continue 
in small compass. Market values of oleo it 
is hard to quote at the moment because the 
views of buyers and sellers as to values are 
far apart, with the tendency that no such 
low prices will be accepted as some churners 
have in view, but that business will sooner 
or later come about when requirements of 
European manufacturers compel them to lay 
in new supplies. 

There has been this week a decided set- 
back in the value of neutral lard in sym- 
pathy with the decline on some days in the 
Chicago lard market, but no important busi- 
ness for shipment has been done in this arti- 
cle. The butter oil situation continues as 
reported before and Europe expected to need 
a great deal of oil yet for the new season. 





FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions. 

Eased up in prices a few points, as a re- 
action from the advanced prices of the last 
two days, and from fairly large receipts of 
hogs at weaker prices. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Crude sold this morning at 29c. in the 
Southeast. New York is quiet and easy. 
Sales 1,000 bbls. prime yellow, January, 37% 
@37%,¢.; 500 bbls. May, $5.19 per 100 Ibs.; 
200 bbls. November, 3714c. Early “call” 
prices, for prime yellow, October, 37%4%@ 
3814¢c.; November, 371,@3714c.; December, 
37@37¥,c.; January, 37@37'%,c.; March, 38@ 
381,¢., and $5.08@5.12 per 100 Ibs.; May, 
$5.18@5.21 per 100 Ibs. 


Tallow. 
Quiet; barely settled; light offerings of 
New York city hhds., possibly 6c. would buy 
a small lot, but melters ask up to 64%4,@61,¢, 


Oleo Stearine. 

New York is without trading; prices nom- 
inal, 124%4@18e. A bid of 12%%,c. might buy 
limited quantities. Chicago said 1214¢. would 
probably buy a few lots, but that up to 13c. 
was asked. 


SS 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 15, 1908.—The latest quo- 
tations are as follows: 74 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.85 basis 60 per cent.; 76 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.90 to 2c. basis 60 per cent.; 


60 per cent. caustic soda; 2c. per lb.; 98 per 
cent powdered caustic soda in barrels, 3c. per 
lb.; 58 per cent. pure alkali, 90c. to le. basis 
48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate soda 
ash, $1.10 per 100 lbs.; borax at 514 ¢. per Ib.; 
tale, at 1%@1%%e. per Ib.; silicate soda, 80c. 
per 100 Ibs.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 
Ibs.; marble flour, $9@10 per ton of 2,000 
lbs.; chloride of lime in casks $1.35, in drums 
$1.30 and in barrels $1.75 per 100 Ibs.; car- 
bonate of potash, 414,@4%,¢. per lb.; electro- 
lytic caustic potash, 88@92 per cent. at 5% 
@6e. per Ib. 

* Palm oil in casks, 6c. per Ib.; genuine 
Lagos palm oil in casks, 6%¢e. per lb.; clari- 
fied palm oil in barrels, 63,¢. per lb.; green 
olive oil, 80c. per gal., and yellow, 95c.@$1 
per gal.; green olive oil foots, 7144@7'<c. 
per lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 614,@6%,c. per 
lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 74@7%c. per lb.; 
Cottonseed oil, 40c. per gal.; corn oil, 5.15@ 
5.25¢. per lb. 

Prime city tallow in hogsheads, 6@6<ce. 
per lb.; special tallow in tierces, 67%@7ec. per 
Ib.; choice tallow in tierces, 8c. per lb.; oleo 
stearine, 121,@13c. per lb.; house grease, 
5Y,@5Y,c. per lb.; yellow packers’ grease, 
5@51,c. per lb.; bone grease, 5@5\(¢e. per Ib.; 
light bone grease, 51,@53,c¢. per Ib. 








WANTED 








Apply, stating salary expected, and with referen-:es. 


—~a Cottonseed Products Chemist and Refiner 


thoroughly familiar with the refining and 
grading of Cotton Oil, to act as resident 


Official Chemist and Grader of Cottonseed 
Products « New York Produce Exchange. 


L. B. HOWE, Secretary 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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Retail Section 


A VETERAN TRADESMAN’S ADVICE TO BUTCHERS 


Points Taken from a Great Retailer’s Experience 


On another page is chronicled the death of 
Richard Webber, of New York City, one of 
the largest retail butchers in the world. It 
is interesting to note Mr. Webber’s methods 
of operating a butcher business and making 
the huge success of it that he did. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a speech to Mr. Web- 
ber’s employees on the occasion of his put- 
ting into effect a profit-sharing plan whereby 
the employees shared in the profits of the 
firm. The speech follows: 


Making Employees Partners. 


In a large business the supreme head can- 
not oversee everything. Consequently, minor 
details are not carried out, and that means 
losses. To prevent these losses, it needs the 
co-operation of the employees. Now, the 
question is, how to secure that co-operation? 
The co-operation upon the part of the em- 
ployees means that they should take some 
interest, and perhaps the best way to secure 
that interest is to give them something to 
lose or gain. No one has as much interest 
in a business as in one’s own. 

Now, to secure your interest in his busi- 
ness, Mr. Webber is going to make his busi- 
ness your own personal business; in other 
words, he is going to take you into partner- 
ship. It is his intention to divide 20 per 
cent. of the net profits among his employees. 
This will take the place of the customary 
semi-yearly distribution of a week’s salary. 
This 20 per cent., taking the average profits 
of the last few years, will materially exceed 
a week’s salary. 

Mr. Webber wishes it to be strictly under- 
stood that this sharing of profits is not to be 
considered as part salary. It is a reward. 
The amount you will receive will, of course, 
vary at one time from another; naturally, 
profits fluctuate, and will be partly account- 
able to the amount of interest taken by you 
in the business. Therefore, if an employee 
does not take any interest in the business, 
he must not expect to share the profits which 
his interest ought to have helped accrue. 

Now, as Mr. Webber’s partners in his busi- 
ness, how can you help to increase the 
profits? You must prevent waste by your- 
self, and others, in time and material. For 
instance, you know that many waste time, 
and time is money. You know that many 
use more paper than is necessary in wrap- 
ping articles. The paper and twine bill of 
this establishment reaches, weekly, over $300. 

You must prevent dishonesty and wilful 
neglect in others. If you feel a man is dis- 
honest or wilfully neglectful, do not try to 
correct the fault personally, he would natu- 
rally resent your interference, but report it 
to your superior. This cannot be considered 
as an underhand trick; remember, you are 
a partner in the business. 

Obey orders of your superiors. This is one 
of the strong points of an organization. 
When you are told to do something, do it 





yourself; do not turn the job over to some 
one else. 


Employees’ Duty to Save Expenses. 


You must save expenses. One of the great- 
est items of our business is the deliveries. 
You can save money there. As a salesman, 
you can perhaps get a customer to carry a 
small package by asking, “Will you take this 
with you?” That suggests to the customer 
to take it. When you have waited on a cus- 
tomer, ask if there is anything else. If there 
is, it means the saving of a check, of extra 
wrapping paper and extra delivery—a sav- 
ing all around. : 

If you are one coming in contact with the 
trade, don’t make too many promises. If 
you do make a promise, see that it is kept. 
The customers must not be disappointed. 

If you witness an accident to a customer, 
report it at once to some one in authority. 
There are people unprincipled enough to 
take advantage of a slight accident to black- 
mail. Should you have an accident yourself, 
report it. 

Never shirk the blame when you are in the 
wrong. There is a sign upstairs which reads 
to the effect that a prompt acknowledgment 
of a fault saves time and money, and tends 
largely to foster good feelings between em- 
ployer and employees. 

You must be loyal to the house. You 
must always uphold the establishment and 
those in it. When you “knock” the house 
you are “knocking” yourself. You must 
obey rules, and see that others do so. There 
is an object for every rule made. They are 
necessary for the success of every business. 


Discretion in Selling Meats. 


You must use discretion. For instance, if 
you should get a raise in salary, it is be- 
cause you are considered worth it. Don’t 
tell others. Your fellow employee might 
think he is entitled to it when he ‘is not. 
He don’t know it, and consequently he wants 
a raise, and is dissatisfied when he don’t get 
it. Again, but a few days ago, one of the 
boys on No. 5 counter declined to sell a cus- 
tomer 4 pounds of breast of mutton because 
he didn’t have just the weight handy. The 
goods chosen weighed four and a quarter 
pounds and the boy could not see his way 
clear to make it four pounds—very poor dis- 
cretion! In this case, a quarter of a pound 
of fat cut off would have been no loss. It 
would have made a difference of a cent, and 
as fat it would bring that money. It is a 
different matter in the case of a porterhouse 
steak or a turkey, where the article must be 
sold as it is. The chances are that the cus- 
tomer did not have enough money to pay for 
more than four pounds. The boy would have 
sent this customer away, actually losing the 
sale. Mind you, not intentionally, but l>- 
cause he didn’t know better. He has not yet 
learned discretion. 


Suggested Improvements Welcome. 

You have a right to suggest improvements. 
If your suggestions are not carried out, do 
not feel discouraged. The head of the house 
is not able perhaps to use them just then. 

You must be in harmony with the house 
and those about you. You are all working 
for the same head. There may be some 
rivalry among the salesmen for the highest 
sales, or the drivers, for the highest number 
of deliveries, but let this rivalry be friendly. 

As salesmen, you must treat your trade 
Don’t discriminate. As drivers, treat 
Everybody be polite, 


right. 
your customers right. 
courteous and kind. 

As superiors, you 
to those under you. 


must show no partiality 

You may be kind, yet 
positive; otherwise, you lose the respect of 
those of whom you are in charge. 

To condense things, whatever your position, 
do just what you feel is right. 

Reverting again to Mr. Webber’s plan of 
distribution of these profits, the idea is, that 
at the end of June and the end of December 
20 per cent. of the net profits of the preced- 
ing six months will be divided among those 
who have been in the employ of Mr. Webber 
for one year or more, the division being 
based on the amount of salary you receive 
in that six months. Six months’ business 
cannot be closed up in a few days, and there- 
fore this distributién must not be expected 
at the immediate conclusion of each six 
months, but as soon after as is possible. 


——— 


THE BUTCHER SHOP FROM THE CON- 
SUMER’S STANDPOINT. 


A Southern newspaper publishes an in- 
teresting articie on the relations which should 
exist between the butcher and the housewife. 
The article is an interview with an authority 
on domestic science and contains some points 
which butchers would do well to remember. 
The article states: 


“It has long been my conviction,” said the 
head of the domestic science department of 
a woman’s college to her pupils the other day, 
“that we should choose our meat man as 
carefully as we choose our doctor. I have 
talked a great deal about saving money, but 
it is false economy to go to a cheap meat 
man. If we have a good family doctor, in 
whom we have confidence, we wouldn’t aban- 
don him for another who might charge a few 
cents less for his calls. We are willing to 
pay more for the better physician, feeling 
that the health of the family must not be 
risked for a bit of economy. 

“So, too, when we find an honest, capable 
meat man, we should be willing to pay him 
a few cents more a pound for the sake of 
the family health. Be sure, too, that cheaper 
prices mean less value. The meat may be 
as good, but just a few inches more of bone 
would make up the difference in price. 

“IT sympathize with the marketmen often. 
They know their end of the business better 
than we know We are singularly 


ours. 
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other man? 
Why, tobesure! 
tries and delighting every one of them. 


No more elevator expenses. 
upsetting of work. 


yet needs no pump or city pressure. 
virtually nothing. 


going in. 


Smart folks all over the world 





Isnt a Meat Man 
As Good as an Iron Man? 


Or a Paper Man, or a Gas Man or a Cotton and Woolen Man—or any 
And then why not have good elevators, too. We are furnishing hun- 
dreds of these wonderful Steam-Hydraulic Elevators to the above indus- 


You see we take our customers right out from under the elevator curse. 


No more elevator tinkering. 
We give you the most perfect hydraulic elevator ever designed and 
We attach right to your boiler and use so little steam that it costs 
These are some of the reasons why hundreds of these elevators are 


We furnish them free of all payments. 
them and if you don’t ‘like them send them back. 


“Hook ’er to the Biler.” 


CRAIC RIDGWAY & SON CO. 


Coatesville, Penna. 























No more 


You set them up and try 











The World’s Greatest Money Maker 











ignorant of meats—the most expensive of our 
meats. 

“Could anything be more aggravating, for 
example, than the woman who puts off order- 
ing until just before dinner, then scurries to 
the telephone and tells the meat man to send 
her a choice cut of so-and-so, and is angry 
because the choice cuts of so-and-so are all 
gone? 

“TI don’t believe, by the way, in too much 
ordering by telephone. Are the meat shops 
going to be quite as clean if the marketmen 
know their customers, those whose trade they 
value, are going to order by telephone al- 
ways? Wouldn’t it be human nature for 
them to be a trifle slack. a little less careful 
about cleanliness, than if they knew their 
best customers were likely to drop in any 
minute? 

“Every housewife can, and should, occasion- 
ally visit the place where she buys her meat, 
and if she sees anything unclean or objection- 
able she should speak of it; even report it 
to the authorities if necessary. That’s not a 
pleasant thing to do, but duties are not often 
pleasant. 

“Vegetarians would say that the way to 
prevent all this fuss about meat would be 
to stop eating meat. I can hardly accept 
that doctrine. The human race has eaten a 
great variety of meats for untold centuries, 
and is not going to stop all at once. There 
is no doubt that well-to-do Americans eat 
too much meat, and all this talk about the 
bad conditions has been useful in producing 
in us a certain repulsion for meat, and mak- 
ing us hunt around for substitutes. But 





we'll go on eating some meat for a good 
while, and it rests partly with women to 
alter the bad conditions.” 


en” ee 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Jacob Szalonkiewicz, a butcher of East- 
hampton, Mass., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Buehler Bros. have opened a cash market 
at 110 Wayne street, South Bend, Ind. 

The meat market of E. C. Smith at Wa- 
beno, Wis., has been destroyed by fire. 

W. B. Sutton has succeeded to the entire 
meat business of Sutton & Olson at Tilla- 
mook, Ore. 

S. W. Dowell has just engaged in the meat 
business at Lewiston, Ida. 

Eastman & Pipimeau have purchased the 
meat market of F. L. Wood at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

W. L. Clark has opened a meat market at 
Clarkston, Wash. 

Bevier & Kneikmap have purchased the 
meat market of M. J. Williams at Spirit 
Lake, Ida. 

Mason & Jones have engaged in the meat 
business at Ione, Ore. 

G. McGregor is about to engage in the 
packing business at North Powder, Ore. 

Geo. Denley has succeeded Grover & Den- 
ley in the meat business at Richland, Ore. 

S. H. Miller has purchased the butcher 
shop of James Evans at Salmon Arm, B. C. 

W. C. Griffith has retired from the meat 


firm of Belkham, Griffith & Morrow at Fort 
Scott, Kas. 

Corwin & Reidel have sold out their meat 
market at Hillsboro, Ore., to Graer & Moore. 

Walker Bros. have sold out their butcher 
shop at Dufur, Ore., to Clarence Heisled. 

F. L. Tames has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at St. Mary, Neb. 

Adler E. Bonton has purchased the Karo 
meat market at Lyons, Neb. 

F. G. Ladu, of Sioux City, Neb., will en- 
gage in the meat business in O’Neill. 

Anton Specht has sold his meat business . 
at Edgar, Neb., to W. J. Boomer. 

The Tottman Meat Market at Arena, Wis., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

The meat market of A. B. Burber at 
Berrysburg, W. Va., has been destroyed by 
fire. 

The meat market of Parsons Bros. at 
Lafayette, Minn., has been destroyed by fire. 

The butcher shop of Johnson & Company 
at Lansford, N. D., has been burned. 

H. C. Chamberlain is opening a new 
butcher shop at Monmouth, Ore. 

ee Sees 
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FILE THE PROVISIONER. 


Keep a file of your copies of The National 
Provisioner. Then when you want to look 
up some technical subject or refer to market 
reports or statistics you will have the in- 
formation at hand, and will not have to in- 
quire for it. Send for a National Provisioner 
binder; cloth, stamped in gold, $1.25. 
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New York Section 


The Duffy-Carney Company, of New York 
city, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to deal in provisions. The 
directors are Philip J. Harrigan, Patrick J. 
Duffy and A. R. Carney, 2137 Broadway. 


The stock of S. Parana, a butcher at 224 
East 97th street, was damaged to some ex- 
tent on October 8. 

Israel J. Heim, a butcher of 444 East 14lst 
street, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York city for the week ending October 
10 averaged 7.12 cents per pound. 


The will of the late Charles Weisbecker, 
the big Harlem market man, has been filed 
for probate. The widow gets the bulk of 
the estate. A codicil provides that his sons 
Arthur and Charles shall be executors and 
the business carried on as long as it proves 
profitable. 


The annual ball of the Employees of 
Joseph Sterne & Sons Association will be 
held on Friday evening, November 20, at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House, at 145 
East 58th street. A big crowd is expected. 


F. L. Shepp, counsel for the National Poul- 
try and Game Association, has been in Wash- 
ington arranging for a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
the question of freight rates on poultry and 
icing charges. It is expected that an early 
date will be set for the hearing. 


The trade will have an opportunity to see 
Doe Wiley in action when he speaks at the 
New York Section of the Society of Chemi- 
eal Industry on Friday, October 23. The 
meeting will be opened by a sort of joint 
debate in which the leading participants will 
be Dr. Wiley, speaking on the “Abuse of 
Preservatives in Foods,’ and Read Gordon, 
of New York city, who will speak on the 
“Use of Preservatives in Foods.” The Doc 
will probably not deliver his customary 
“Jadies’ sewing circle” lecture, as there will 
be too many wise guys present to trip him 
up. 

Max Heilem has sold out his butcher shop 
at 53d street and 3d avenue to S. Beerman, 
who will operate it in conjunction with his 
store at 805 2d avenue. 


On Monday some twenty of the close 
friends and business associates of John S. 
Colwell, general auditor of the branch house 
department of the S. & S. Company, tend- 
ered him a banquet at Reisenweber’s. The 
occasion was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Colwell’s connection with the firm and 
John was the recipient of hearty congratula- 
tions and a large gold seal fob, which was 
presented to him in a neat speech by the as- 
sistant secretary of the company, Nathan 
Grabenheimer. Although taken off his guard, 
the auditor replied in a brief speech of 
thanks. The evening was one of general 
jollity and was thoroughly enjoyable. The 
firm was represented by M. J. Sulzberger, 
Dr. Nathan Sulzberger, and Assistant Secre- 
tary Nathan Grabenheimer. 

When the representative of The 
Provisioner made his rounds this week he 
was invariably greeted with this reply: 
“News, why the news is all out in Chicago 
this week.” Pretty nearly right, too. 


National 


The famous game bird seizure case in 


which the bodies of 17,000 plover and ruffled 


grouse were seized in the plant of the Mer- 
chants’ Refrigerating Company, at Jersey 
City on March 12, has been settled without 
a trial for $3,000. Although the birds were 
not natives of New Jersey, they had been im- 
ported by a well known game merchant. It 
appears that there seemed to be a general 
misunderstanding all around and a misin- 
terpretation of the laws. Although certain 
interested parties were anxious to make a 
test case and determine exactly the position 
of imported game, the matter was concluded 
by.the payment of $3,000, which will be used 
by the New Jersey Fish and Game Commis- 
sion for stocking the State with game birds. 


The Bloomingdale Butcher Guard holds its 
annual ball and banquet at Teutonia Assem- 
bly Rooms, Third Avenue and 16th Street, 
on the evening of October 20. Nuff sed. 

DEATH OF RICHARD WEBBER. 

Another bulwark of the local meat trade has 
passed into the great beyond. Following close 
on the death of Charles Weisbecker, the big 
Harlem butcher, the trade and the people 


at large were greatly shocked to learn of the 





THE 
Largest Retail Marketman in the World. 


LATE RICHARD WEBBER, 


death of Webber, 


on October 7 on board the steamer St. Louis, 


Richard which occurred 


on which he was returning after a tour of 
Europe. ‘The news was received by wireless 
and gave the bare facts that Mr. Webber had 
died of heart On the 
arrival of the steamer on Saturday it was 
learned that Mr. Webber had died suddenly 
at 7:45 P. M. while seemingly the picture of 
health, 


disease on that day. 


having been much benefited by his 


stay abroad. With his passing the trade loses 
not only the largest retailer in the world, but 
a man who has made his and 
felt all 


large 


personality 
business ability over the country. 
known as the 
120th street and 
Third avenue, through his membership in the 
New York Produce 
and Game Trade Association, the 
Meat 
with the local meat trade societies, through 
his poultry and packing house in Sioux City, 
Ia., and his small stock slaughter house in 


Buffalo, N. Y., he had met and had dealings 


Through his business, 


Harlem Packing House at 
Exchange, the Poultry 
American 
Packers’ 


Association, his affiliations 





with so many people that his name was ex- 
tremely familiar in the trade. 

Mr. Webber was 61 years of age, having 
been born at Chulmleigh, Devonshire, England, 
January 21, 1847. It is on record that his 
father was considered the best judge of cat- 
tle in his day in the west of England when 
beef was bought on the hoof by the head in- 
stead of by the pound as nowadays. He left 
home when 15 years of age and went to HEx- 
eter, the nearest big city, remaining there un- 
til 1863, when he went to London. In 1868 
he emigrated to Canada, and after remaining 
in Montreal a short while he went to Chicago. 
In 1870 he came to New York and accepted 
a position as journeyman butcher and sales- 
man for David Warwick, at 118th street and 
Third avenue. In 1873 he started in busi- 
ness for himself, operating a combined wagon 
and store pork trade, later entering into part- 
nership with James W. Sears, at 2194 Third 
avenue. Mr. Webber withdrew from this 
partnership in 1876 and continued business 
himself at 2134 Third avenue and the follow- 
ing year removed to 210 East 120th street, the 
present headquarters. 

The history of the growth of Mr. Webber’s 
business is typical of the tireless energy and 
the foresight of the man. By square dealing 
he endeared himself to his patrons until he 
became the largest retail butcher in the world, 
employing some 500 persons and occupying 
15 city lots with his plant. 

Besides his business, Mr. Webber devoted 
considerable of his attention to financial, edu- 
cational and charitable institutions. He was 
trustee of the Harlem Savings Bank, and in 
October, 1907, during the run on that insti- 
tution, guaranteed the accounts of employees 
and others, thereby preventing a serious panic. 
He contributed largely in a financial way to 
the advancement of art and education in New 
York city, although seeking no publicity what- 
ever in these donations. 

He was a pioneer educator along the lines 
of teaching housewives 
and cutting of meats. 


the purchasing of 
When the teachers’ col- 
lege opened its domestic science department, 
Mr. Webber and four of his men took pos- 
session of one of the college halls at the in- 
vitation of the faculty and set up a butcher 
shop complete in every detail. He taught the 
girl students all about meats, explaining the 
mysteries of steaks, chops, chuck steak and 
stew. Similar lectures were given the Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn. During the hard times 
of 1893-94 he established a soup kitchen in 
his store for the needy. He was also respon- 
sible for the foundation of the Richard Web- 
ber Mutual Benefit Society, the organization 
of the employees of the house and the Em- 
ployees’ Profit Sharing Plan, which was put 
into effect in January, 1907. The esteem and 
reverence with which he was held in the em- 
ployees’ estimation is evidenced by the various 
gifts and testimonials which have beén pre- 
sented to him. 

The funeral was held on Monday morning 
and was one of the largest held in Harlem in 
many years. The services were held in Trin- 
ity Methodist Episcopal Church in Bast 118th 
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street, of which the deceased was treasurer. 
The meat trade was represented by a full at- 
tendance, who came to pay their last respects to 
their fellow craftsman. Besides being a mem- 
ber of many societies, which were represented 
at the funeral, Mr. Webber was a philanthro- 
pist, and many of the poor whom he had 
helped went to the church to pay their last 
respects. There were also present the employ- 
ees of Mr. Webber’s business establishment, 
who marched to the residence at 187 Mad- 
ison avenue and from there to the church. 
Each carried a flower, and as he passed the 
coffin placed it on it. There were four car- 
riages of large floral pieces. The burial was 
in Mount Kisco Cemetery. 

Mr. Webber leaves a widow, a daughter and 
two sons, Richard, Jr., and William, who were 
associated with their father in the business. 


——— -efe 


OLEO WINS OUT AGAIN. 


The efforts of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Department to bulldose small deal- 
ers who sell oleo in a perfectly legitimate 
manner with no attmept to deceive, are 
meeting with but small success. Another 
jolt was handed the department on Monday 
by Judge Ferguson of the First District 
Court in Brooklyn in the case of three dealers 
who were accused by department agents of 
selling oleomargarine. Not only did the 
court dismiss all three complaints that were 
brought before it, but went out of its way 
to suggest that oleomargarine is a whole- 
some food product and the court had no idea 
that the law was designed to prevent its sale, 
so long as the sales are honest and legiti- 
mate without intention to deceive. 

The evidence of the government agents 
themselves showed that the goods were sold 
as oleomargarine in packages, suitably 
wrapped and labeled, from cases which bore 
the proper government stamps. This is in 
full and strict compliance with the law. 
Nor was there any evidence that the goods 
were colored or flavored other than the na- 
tural flavor of the product as it leaves the 
factory. 

These were some of the one hundred and 
fifty or more cases which are pending against 
dealers in Greater New York on which the 
State Agricultural Department has sought to 
prevent the sale of oleomargarine under any 
circumstances. It is said that these cases 
will probably be the means of convincing the 
department that its contention is a wrongful 
interpretation of the law and that their 
bluffing tactics will prove of no avail. Oleo 
by right of its inherent wholesomeness has 
come to stay and the efforts of dairy inter- 
ests directed through any channels whatso- 
ever to wrest it from its legitimate position 
will meet with failure. 

——— fo 
NEW YORK MEAT SEIZURES. 

The Department of Health of the City of 
New York reports the number of pounds of 
meat, fish, poultry and game seized and de- 
stroyed in the City of New York during the 
week ending October 10, 1908, as follows: 
Meat—Manhattan, 20,805 Ilbs.; Brooklyn, 
3,778 lbs.; Queens, 140 lbs.; total, 24,723 Ibs. 
Fish—Manhattan, 13,080 lbs.; Bronx, 33 lbs.; 
total, 13,113 lbs. Poultry and game—Man- 
hattan, 2,568 lbs.; Brooklyn, 800 Ibs.; Bronx, 
230 Ibs.; Queens, 25 lbs.; Richmond, 25 lbs.; 
total, 3,648 lbs. 


NEW YORK TRADE RECORD 


BUTCHER, FISH AND OYSTER FIXTURES. 
MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 
Bosco, G., 230 E: 29th; H. Brand. 
Dorfler, J., 2401 Ist ave.; A. Boettiger. 
Farina,*M., 516 E. 16th; H. Brand. 
Friscella, S., 219 E. 73d; H. Brand. 
Fleischman & Frank, 148 Ave. C; F. Lesser. 
Feineis & Geis, 172 Lincoln ave.; I. Geis. 
Heim, E., 735 E. 165th; Levy & Ackermann. 
Jaffe, S., 327 Audubon ave.; Levy & A. 
Korn, F. & S., 238 E. 24th; H. Brand. 
Lippman, D., 158 W. 143d; Levy & A. 
Mageda, B., 112 E. 8th; Levy & Ackermann. 
Manger, W., 2404 Amsterdam ave.; H. Brand. 
Obuch, J., 109 E. 8th; Levy & Ackermann. 
Oberstein, A., 123 Monroe; H. Brand. 
Pollock, B., 208 E. 67th; H. Brand. 
Plotkin & Cohen, 230 E. 76th; H. Brand. 
Perenni, G., 342 E. 33d; H. Brand. 
Sitzman, W., 65 E. 102d; H. Brand. 
Speranzo, G., 64 Macdougal; H. Brand. 
Trentacasti, G., 477 College ave.; H. Brand. 
MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 


Ginzburg, S., 704 Tinton ave.; F. Ginsburg. 
Karchewski, F., 530 E. 6th; L. Schneider. 
Ventre, C., 24 Goerck; M. Ventre. 
Weiselthier, B., 79 Catharine; S. Weiselthier. 


BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 


Bauman, Nathan, 
Rosenberg. 

Chemeuko, Mendel, 575 Stone ave.; Jos. Ros- 
enberg. 

Hontz, Wm., 609 Vanderbilt ave.; Gustave 
Selner. 

Klein, Abraham, 1530 Pitkin ave.; Jos. Rosen- 


159 Harrison ave.; Jos. 


berg. 

Otterstedt, John, Jr., 423 Stanhope; John 
Otterstedt. 

Porus, Samuel, 1267 39th; Herman Brand. 


Rothstein, Meyer, 1002 Myrtle ave.; Jos. 
Rosenberg. 

Rodgeville, Ellis, 371 Wyona; Jos. Rosen- 
berg. 


Zivin, Samuel, and Joseph Brumberg, 209 
Ave E; Jos. Rosenberg. 


BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 


Ahrens, Moses, 609 Vanderbilt ave.; Wm. 
Hontz. 
Otterstedt, John, 423 Stanhope; John Otter- 


stedt, Jr. 


GROCERS, DELICATESSEN, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT FIXTURES. 


MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 
Behrens, K., 17 W. 100th; C. H. Behrens. 
Gilmore, M., 140 Lexington ave.; J. Donohue. 
Hurlbert, G. F., Broadway and 31st st.; W. 

G. Leland. : 
Paddell, T. F.; G. H. Montague. 
Snow, S., 23 Rivington; H. Solomon. 
Wagner, R., 140 Willis ave.; A. Frey. 
Baum & Raps, 1949 3d ave.; E. Weill. 
Castro & Suarez, 332 Water; J. Suarez. 
Donohue, P., 618 6th ave.; E. R. Bishler. 
Gorifolas, J. D.; E. R. Biehler. 
Mihalakos, P., 101 W. 40th; A. Kalagzoglow. 
Penny & Anderson, 144 Columbus ave.; J. 
H. Ziegler. : 
Papas, C., 40 W. 18th; H. E. Mackee. 
Polansky, J., 295 Bowery; A. Cohen. 
Schwartzberg, B., 431 Grand; Levin Bros. 
Weinberg & Schwartzbarth, 797 Ist ave.; 
H. Fossler. 


MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 


Heins, D., 736 E. 165th; G. Meinke. 

Jacobson, §., 82 Madison; R. Jacobson. 

Lyman, C©., 240 4th ave.; Sinouer & Co. 

Licht, M., 256 Rivington; S. Saphir. 

Lipshitz, M., 1970 2d ave.; B. Lipshitz. 

Mirsky, J.. 492-494 E. Houston; I. Smith. 

Mononachelli, C., 502 Ist ave.; P. & P. Cot- 
tone. 

Pellerano, A., 2524 8th ave.; G. Pellerano. 

Robbin, J. & H., 1307 Boston rd.; T. & H. 
Robinowitz. 

Stelling & Dieckmann, 736 E. 165th; D. 
Heins. 

Stein, H., 151 E. Broadway; L. Stein. 


BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 


Alperstein, Samuel, 709 Gates ave.; Harry 
& Yetty Alperstein. 

Mueller, Fred, 450 Myrtle ave.; Mrs. H. 
Heuer. 
Von Ohlen, August, 

Gruttner. 


Maher, James, 268 Broadway; J. Ryan. 
BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE 


Baar, Emil, 335 Adams; Simon J. Harding. 

Bambaro, Stefano, 9901 4th ave.; Guiseppe 
Ingrassia. 

Gioconda, John, 145 Glenmore ave.; Pietro 
Giallombardo. 

Guterman, Sam, 127-129 Meserole; Joseph 
and Harry Brown. 

Maher, James, 268 Broadway; W. A. Bates. 

Sturtz, Larry, 335 Adams; Emil Baar. 

Scarano, Alesio, Buschmann Walk; I. Julian 
V. Carabla. 


190 Dean; Herman 














“TRUE IN THE LONG RUN.” 


If it never gives trouble 
it’s cheaper. 


The Triumph Ice Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers.............. $5.25@6.30 
Boer Gp Gale GOGO COURT. 0c cc ccccccdccces 3.75@5.15 
SI inc k vc ate cesnvesbeeeencd 2.75@5.09 
rr Pere 1.15@4.20 


Good to choice native steers one year ago. 5.10@6.60 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal calves, prime, per 100 Ibs...... $9.00@9.25 
Live veal calves, fair to good, per 100 lbs. 7.75@8.75 
Live veal calves, com. to med., per 100 lbs 5.00@7.50 
Live calves, culls, per 100 Ibs............ 4.00@4.50 
Live calves, western, per 1Q0 Ibs......... 3.12@4.50 
Live calves, grassers, per 100 lIbs........ 3.00@3.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Live lambs, good to choice, per 100 lbs... .$5.75@6.50 
Live lambs, com. to fair, per 100 lIbs...... 4.50@5.50 
Live lambs, culls, per 100 Ibs............ 3.25@4.00 
Live sheep, good to choice, per 100 Ibs... 3.50@4.00 
Live sheep, com. to fair, per 100 lbs..... 2.25@3.25 
Live sheep, culls, per 100 Ibs............. 1.50@2.00 
LIVE HOGS. 
BE REE. we cwdccdbocctivatecdous teers @ 6.55 
Be OE. oinnks deve cteurcetescrecees @ 6.40 
BE BP BN. web cacvesteedéccetesetenee @ 6.30 
ec gaahc seen nee shen sdeeedvecnee ge @ 6.00 
ME ta Gans cues beck dkedwenRercaceten 5.00@ 5.55 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Ghetes MNCS BGOTT. .ce cc ccevcccvcscccccts @10% 
Choice native light ........ccccccceccess 10 @10% 
Goanmen te Gale BAtiVe ..cccccccccccccccsce 8%@ 9% 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
See Geen GE Scnccdackasenneeesees 104% @10% 
es I OD ook cccceceneseceonceune 9%@10% 
Native, common to fair .......cscccceeess 9 @OWK% 
Choice, Western, heavy.........sceerseees 8 @9 
Chretee, “Wenter®, Mgt ..ccccccccsccccccece 7%@ 8 
Common to fair Texas ...... eccccce cocccce 6%4@ 7% 
Good to choice heifers ........ cccccccccce 7%@ 8% 
Common to fair heifers .........sseeeeees 6%4@ 7% 
Gate COWS div n ccvicccccccccccccee cescesee 64@ 7 
Common to fair cows ......... ecccqoneoes ee © 
Common to fair oxen and stags....:......6 @7 
Fleshy bologna bulls ...... cccccccccoccees COMO CG 
BEEF CUTS. 

No. 1 ribs 15% per lb.; No. 2, 14c. per Ib.; No. 3, 

lle. per Ib.; No. 1 loins, 15% per Ib.; No, 2, ld4c. 


per Ib.; No. 3, lle. per Ib.; No. 1 chucks, 8%c. per 





Ib.; No. 2, 7c. per Ib.; No. 8, 6c. per Ib.; No. 1 
rounds, 9%4c. per Ib.; No. 2, 8%c. per Ib.; No. 8, 
Tc. per Ib. 
DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, prime, per Ib....... 14 @15 
Veals, good to choice, per Ib........... 13 @14 
Western Calves, Choice .......ccsccccccces 13%@14% 
Western Calves, fair to good.............- 10 @13 
Western calves, common .........++.++e0- @°9 
DRESSED HOGS. 
DE cc cucincewesstecnonteassceesnear erie @9 
BHOgs, BERWY .cccccccccccccccccccvccsccces @ 8% 
Beem, BED TRB. cccvcccccccvccvccesccsosstes @ 8% 
Blogs, 100 WS. ...ccccccccccccccccccsocecs @ 8% 
Hogs, 140 IDS. ....-ceeeeeeececceccceceees @ 8% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Soring lambs, choice, per Ib...........++- 
Spring lambs, Good .........cseeeeeeeeees 
Yearling lambs .......cccccccccccccececes 
GRGOR, EROMEE 2. ccccccccccccsccccccccccoee 
Sheep, medium to good............++ 
Sheep, culls .....ccceccccccvececveseccecs 
PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 Ibs. avg..........seeeees 13 @ 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg.........-- 12%@13 
Smoked hams, heavy, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg..... @12% 
Smoked picnics, light ..........eeeeeeeeee @ 8 
Smoked picnics, heavy ..........+eeeeeees @ 8 
Smoked shoulders ........0.-.-eeeeeceeeeee @ 8% 
Smoked bacon, boneless .............+++++ 14%@15 
Smoked bacon (rib im).......-+ee-eeeeees 13%@14 
Dried beef eets 0.2.0. ccccccccccccccsceces 19 @19% 
Smoked beef tongue, per IbD........-.++e0++ 14%@15 
Pickled bellies, heavy .......seesseseeeees 12 @12% 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, City .....ceeeeceeeeeeees 12 @12% 
Fresh pork loins, Western.......-.e-seee+s 11 @11% 
Ghoulders, City .......cecceesecceecceccece 9 @10 
Shoulders, Western ......cscccccccccccces 8144@ 9 
ee ON noc céccceees cu ceeceeescdete 11 @11% 
Butts, homeless .....cccsccccccsccvcccvces 11 @lil1! 


Fresh hams, 
Fresh hams, 


city 
Western 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 





Round shin bones, avg. 50@60 lbs. cut.:. @ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40@50 Ibs. cut, per 

100 bones, per 2,000 Ib8........0eeeee00. @ 50.00 
eR eee ee @ 26.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 90@95 Ibs. cut, per 

100 bones, per 2,000 Ibe........ssseeeeee @ 90.00 
Horns, 7% os. and over, steers, first 

Cas OP Wikctccdecccouminetosesoce + @225.00 

BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues .............-75 @80c. a piece 
Fresh cow tongues ..........++...50 @é60c. a piece 
Calves’ heads, Scalded....... «+++ 80 @40c. a piece 
Sweetbreads, veal .........eeeeee- 25 @i5c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ...... eesecesessI8 @25c. a pound 
Calves’ livers ......... seecececess20 @50c. a piece 
Beef kidneys ........seseeeeseeeee 7° @i2c. a plece 
Mutton kidneys ............ eceeee 1%@ Sc. a piece 
TAvers, Beek .cccccccccce cocececcce @ 7c. a pound 
WED ceersdccddscenseee ccccccee © @ Tec. a piece 
BE, NE. cccccccncccsceccncsece @12c. a piece 
Rolls, beef ......... eeecccccceee++10 @12c. a pound 
Tenderloin beef, Western .........15 -@25c. a pound 
Lambs’ fries eqvecededocvese’s «++ 6 @l0c. a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
CE GN TU. seaicc ccccocecesescccees ° @ 2% 
Suet, fresh and heavy ...... encccese os cees @ 4% 
Shop bones, per cwt. ...ccccccececceccesss20 @25 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle...........+. @90 
Sheep, imp., wide, per keg, 50 bundles.... @45 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.......... @70 
Sheep, imp., per bundle........csesseecces @44 
Sheep, imp., Russian Rings...........+.++ @— 
Hog, American, free of salt, in tes. or bbis., 

Der Ib., £.9. De. .seeeeeeeees ee eecceccces @50 
Hog, American, been, per Ib., £. @ Biccoce @50 
Beef, rounds, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... @20 
Beef rounds, per set, f. o. b. New York.. @21 
Beef rounds, per ID.......csesececscsevess @s8 
Beef, bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York.... @ 7% 
Beef, bungs, per ID.......sccccccccevesees @é 
Beef, middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... @52 
Beef, middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. @54 
Beef, middles, per ID. ....ccesecccccccecess @ 6% 
Beef, weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.......... @ 5% 
Beef, weasands, per 1,000, No. 28......... 2%4%@ 3 

SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
Pepper, Sing., white..............+- 11% 13% 
Pepper, Sing., black.........+..+e+. 7™% 9% 
Pepper, Penang, white ..... eccccese 9% 11% 
Pepper, red Zansibar ...........00. 11 14 
Pepper, shot ........ acocescocecsess GH os 
BRE. hehe ctbudeccinwdeccaceeseés 5% 8 
Coriander ...ccccccccccsccccscoccece 4 5% 
CE bbesben occccevssess eecees coon 14 17 
BASS .ccccccccece ecccccecccceccescce &@ 45 
SALTPETRE. 
Grate ....- éseenvsdescseccouse sesscceeeensesn © GE 
Refined—Granulated .......cccccesecseeees 5 @ EK 
Crystals ...... cccccccccccccece -- 5%@ 5% 
Powdered .....-+++- ceccecccccce - 5%4@ 5% 
No. @ .21 
No @ 19 
No @ .16 
No. @ .19 
No. @ .17 
No @2.00 
No. @1.80 
No @1.80 
No. @1.60 
No. @2.25 
No @2.00 
No. @2.00 
No. 3 B. M. Bips........cccece bevteweebs rr @1.80 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over.........- bow @2.85 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over..... seocese @2.60 
Branded skine ......cccccccccccceccccesces @ .16 
Branded kips ....... ¢eeeseeeees cescceccese @1.75 
Heavy branded Kips ......-sseececeeeecess @2.00 
Ticky skins ...... cocccce ovqucedseeeseds os @ .16 
Ticky Kips .......cccsescccccceccccesceess @1.75 
Heavy ticky kips.......scccccccccsesceeses @2.00 
Na. RB aelne ....ccccccccccccccsccccccccee ° @ «11 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
ICED. 
Turkeys—Spring, dry pkd., average per lb. - 
Spring scalded, average 
Old hens and toms, per Ib...........+«. rH 
Spring Chickens—Broilers— 
Phila., 7 lbs. and over per pair, per lb..22 
Phila., under 4 lbs. to pair, per Ib...... 22 
Penn., 3 to 4 Ibs. per pair, per Ib...... 
Pennsylvania, poor 
Western, dry-picked, milk-fed, choice.... 
Western, dry-picked, milk-fed, fair to 
BOON cccccccccevccccaccvccsecccccosces 1 
Western, dry-picked, average best 
Western, scalded, average best 
Michigan, fancy large, scalded.......... 
Michigan, average run 
Southern, average run 
Fowls— 
Dry-packed Western, 
and over, fancy, 
Dry-packed, dry-picked, 3 lbs. and “under. 13%@14 
Western, dry-picked, choice, 4 lbs. and 
over, bbls. 
Southwestern, dry-picked, 
Southern, average best 
Western, dry-picked, poor to fair........ 11 @i12 
Western, scalded, choice 13 
average 





dry-picked, 4 Ibs. 


Western, scalded, 


Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks—Dry-picked @ 9% 
CNET ce carccctebecsctss desc es Vee @9 
Ducklings, L. I. & Eastern, spring, p. Ib. _——— 
State and Pennsylvania 
Ducks—Western, poor to fair...........+- 
Geese—Eastern, spring 
Geese—Western, poor to fair............ 3 
Squabs—White, 10 lbs. to doz., per doz. 
White, 9 ibs. to doz., per doz 
White, 8 lbs. to doz., per doz. 
White, 
White, 
Dark, per doz. 
Culls, per doz. 
Guinea fowls, 





per : pair. dv eniccimbendack haus .50@1.00 


see eeeesees 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Chickens, Spring, 
Fowls, per 
Young roosters, 
Turkeys, per Ib. 
Ducks, Western, 


BOE Wa cissvencecceseuewe 


Geese, Weater®, per IW. oi iesccsiicccdcecs 
poor... 


Geese, Southern and Southwestern, 
Guinea fowl, per pair 
Pigeons, per pair 


Partridges, 
Grouse,. per pair nett 
WOSROGE, DOP POR. 6 cies ccccccccccccesbec 
English snipe, per dozen............+-se0. 
Wes OUT GD. a ncceccebedcccccscectse 
Yellow leg snipe, per dozen............. 
FOS 2S aa 
Wild ducks—Canvas, per pair............. 
Red heads, per pair 
Mallard, per pair 
TE, Ot BEE rare cimocescocconcesine 
Teal, blue wing, per pair 
Teal, green wing. per pair... 
Venison, saddles, per lb. 
Whole deer, per Ib 
Rabbits, per pair 
Jack Rabbits, per pair........cccccccccce 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


per pair 





Pewee eee e reser esas serees 





Bone meal, steamed, per ton........$22.00 @23.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton............ 25.00 @25.50 
Hoof meal, per unit, N. Y........- 2.50 
Dried blood, 2 high grade, fine, 

GO £.. BH. Zeeccceccccese sence @ 2.95 
Nitrate of A eevee seeeteve’e @ 2.20 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

WOW TOD aoc cccccscevéveccvconce 15.00 @16.00 
Dried blood, N. Y., 12@13 per cent. 

RUPMOMIR nccccccccccctccescecoes @ 2.80 
Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c., f. o Db. 

Cc tibk ec cVedeccteovers — 2.25 and 10c. 
Tankage, 6 and 35 . c, f. o b. 

CRIES * cces< vecsdeveces @18.50 


Garbage tankage, f. °. b. New York 8.00 @ 9.00 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. hone phosphate, de- 


livered, New York........... 2.75@2.80 and 10c. 
Wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. ammonia per 

ton, delivered New York......... 2.35 @ 2.45 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for “shipment, 

BOP BOD TOR. ccccccccvdsocdonc dese 2.95 @ 3.00 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs. 

BPOE cccccscccccccccccccccccccecs 3.00 @ 3.05, 
Sulphate ammonia hone, per 100 lbs. 8.05 @ 3.10 
Bo. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2.000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston.. 6.50 @ 1.75 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. 0. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 8.50 @ 8.75 
The same, dried ........-sseeeeeeee 8.75 @ 4.00 


POTASHES, ACCORDING TO QUANTITY. 





Kainit, shipment, 2.240 Ibs...... 8.25 9.50 
Kainit, ex-store, BOK. cccccccccces OOD 10.65 
Kieserit, future inet... cow Ce 7.25 
Mortate potash, 80 p. c¢.. nee 1.95 2.06 
Muriate potash, 80 oi c., future ip- 

MONE wdecccccces savevecrevccvee 1989 @ 200 
Double manure salt “(46@49 Pp. C, 

less than 2% p. c¢. chloride) to 

arrive per Ib. —— p. py 1.16%@ 1.28 
Sulphate potash, to ve 

“~, OD cccccceheoetetres Seen y 2.18% @ 2.27 
af " carotina phosphate rock, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. ae 6.50 @ 7.75 
Sylvinit, 24 to 86 p. ¢., per } 

+ i eee Bret. dyn he Rinorvene Bg | 
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D. B, MARTIN CO. 





THE D. B. MARTIN CoO. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
Market and 30th Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Packers and 
Exporters .. 


ABATTOIRS - PACKING HOUSES - SALESROOMS 


Philadelphia, Pa. | Wilmington, Del. 


Baltimore, Md. Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada ~ 





HOME DRESSED BEEF, 
VEAL, MUTTON ant PORK 


ALL PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


BEISWANGER BROS., DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL BRAND—PURE LARD 
ROCK SPRING FARM BRAND—PORK SAUSAGE 
ROCK SPRING FARM BRAND—HAMS 
ROCK SPRING FARM BRAND—BONELESS BACON 
COUNTRY BRAND—SCRAPPLE 
FAMILY—PORK FAMILY—BEEF 
EXTRA INDIA BRAND—MESS BEEF EXTRA FANCY—PLATE BEEF 
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HAMLER — 
BOILER & TANK 
COMPANY 








ALLLERLLLL ? 





Union Stock Yards 


CHICAGO 


: 
: : 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 








Rendering Tanks, 
Dryers, Vats, 
Coolers and all 
Packing House 
Equipment ss 3: s 


* 
ind 
: 
« 
lad 


. 
oe 
e 
e 
° 
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Consolidated Dressed Beef Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Telephones, Bell-Preston 464/; HKeystone-West 225. 


Philadelphia Dressed Beef Packers and Exporters 
Manufacturers of Beef Casings, Dried Blood, Fertilizers, Oleo Oils, Stearines, Prime Tallow and Selected Hides ' 
Order; for Car Load Lots Solicited. Highest Prices paid for Suet, Shop Fat, Long Fat, Hides, etc. 


Stock Yards, 30th & Race Sts. 











STERLING beheiab andi agsssisis™=su.s anv toad ie chiacBacing tld 


Office and Factory: 
288-40-42-44 Oregon St., ig BUY AG aa 
M LWAUKEE, WIS. 3 Re ee 8 
Ch cago Repository: 
20 South Canal Street 


WE MAKE A HIGH CLASS LINE OF 
PACKING HOUSE 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


Galvanized Metal Carts, 
Trucks, Meat Troughs, Meat Boxes, etc. 


Endorsed by U. S. Gov't inspection 
Adopted as STANDARD by several of 
the leading packing houses 












Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
If we don’t make 1.:twhat you want, we 


Sanitary Meat Trough 
No. 24A 
can and will if given the opportunity 


Capacity 650 lbs. 








JAMES HEDGES C0., incorporatea Established 1868 
ESTABLISHED 1874 
Dealers in | Tlie of Ss. OPPEN HEIMER & co. 
DRESSED HOG | ENGLISH SHEEP 
BLADDERS |CASINGS Sausage Casings 
4717 Bishop Street, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 441-449 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 96-100 Pearl St., NEW YORK 











Sheep Casings}; BECHSTEIN & CO." 
rest tieiene || SAUSAGE CASINGS __ 


t . 
Put ap bn-cings of chent 89 oy LONDON: 118 Great Suffolk Street Telephone Ne. 1251 Broad 


Offered at any time by 





SCHAUB @ CO. 





Hamburg 4, Germany ILLINOIS CASING COMPANY 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 





BUTCHERS AND PACKERS SUPPLIES 


Russian Sheep Casings | |_151 michigan street CHICAGO 


























EXPORTERS 
HABERKORN BROS WOLF, SAYER @ HELLER 
SCHWABENSTRASSE NO. 20 SAUSAGE CASING SS 
nr ae By + aerate AND EVERYTHING IN BUTCHERS’ SUPPLIES 
84-86 Pearl St... NEW YORK Falton @ Peoria Sts., CHICAGO 
American Sausage Casings Branches—Leaden, Hamburg, Montreal, P.Q.: Christchurch, N.Z.; Sidney, N.S. W. 
7 K EW E W & W. B. JOHNSON & CO., You Need Boxes--We Know It 
Merchandise Brokers pp py Pn Pp ey 
For best prices on Maple and AND DEALERS IN Gee year ten Banen sa ed 
Hickory Skewers write te .°. Ootton Seed Products CONSIGNEES’ FAVORITE BOX COMPANY 
T 
HUGH N. CRIDER, ®*+crowre. 58 &. Foent Givest Memphia, Foun. satin’ seed tet tonee tition 
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| WANTED AND FOR SALE 


‘ec Advertisements under this head $1.00 per inch per insertion < 











WANTED 


Casing salesman. State territory con- 
trolled, salary or commission expected 
and average monthly sales. All corre- 
spondence confidential. Address Box 340, 
eare The National Provisioner, New 
York. 


WANTED 

Position b yman having having exten- 
sive experience i nboth large and small 
packing plants as manager, capable hand- 
ling both operating and sales end of 
business. Address Box 349, care The 
National Provisioner, New York. 








WANTED 


Position in a packinghouse by an experienced 
man With long éxperience in @ large plant, as 
cashier, superintendent, sales manager and man- 
ager, up-to-date on provisions and beef prod- 
ucts; good references. Address Box 343, care 
The National Provisioner, New York. 


WANTED 
Man to take charge tank room and 
lard and compound department. Ad- 


dress Box 350, care The National Pro- 
visioner, New York. 








WANTED 
To buy and sell second-hand bags. 
RICHMOND BAG CO., Inc., 


Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE 


Cheap enough to interest any one. 
Small modern packinghouse, good town, 
every requisite facility, operating ex- 
pense low, owner leaving country. Ad- 
dress Box 336, care The National Pro- 
visioner, New York. 








WANTED 


Man to take charge of cellars in small 
house; must understand handling goods 
through the smoke house. Address Box 
348, care The National Provisioner, New 
York. 








TO RENT 


Warehouse, 63 feet by 105 feet, suitable for 
ordinary storage or small factory on Center 
Ave., in Packingtown, good track facilities and 
location. One. floor, plenty height and light. 
Possession at once. For further particulars ap- 
ply The National Provisioner, 9 Exchange Ave., 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED 


Position as packing house branch 
manager with first-class concern; 
can give very highest reference and 
have had several years’ experience ; 
employed now, but desire to make 
change for good reasons. Address 
Box 341, care The National Pro- 
visioner, New York. 





FOR SALE 


Packing House Interest. An 
exceptional opportunity is offered 


a first-class packing house man- 


ager with capital to purchase a 
substantial, or if desired, control- 
ling interest in a going packing 
house with slaughter capacity of 
250 hogs and 75 cattle per day. 
This house is located west of New 
York .City with very favorable 
transportation facilities; was es- 
tablished many years ago and is 
well and favorably known among 
local dealers. Inquiries from re- 
sponsible sources will be given 
attention and treated confiden- 
tially. Address Box 337, care The 
National Provisioner, New York. 














DEERFOOT FARM 


SAUSAO E 





Aare Now in Season 


Prepared at SOUTHBORO, 


MASS. 


























Che Modern Packing NDouse 


A complete treatise on the designing, construction, equipment and operation of a modern abattoir and 
packing house, according to present American practice, including formulas for the manufacture of lard and 
sausage, the curing of meats, etc., and methods of converting all by-products into commercial articles 


By the late F. W. WILDER 


Formerly General Superintendent Swift & Company and General Superintendent, Designer and Builder 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Company Plant, Chicago 


Price, Bound in Cloth, $10.00 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price 


The National Provisioner, !!6 Nassau st. New York, N. Y. 
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GENERAL PACHERS AND EXPORTERS, 





ssp cue OLEO OILS 
BEEF CASINGS que a 
DRIED BLOOD 
GROUND BONES D FERTILIZER 
HORNS SELECTED HIDES 
CATILE SWITCHES CALF SKINS 


ABATTOIR, llth Ave., 38th to 40th Sts, NEW YORK 








WILLIAM SIMPSON (Liverpool), Ltd. 


CONTRACTORS AND COMMISSION AGENTS for all kinds of Beef and Hog Prod- 
nets. Consignments Solicited. Having the largest connection throughout the United ® 
Kingdom with the buyers, users and manufacturers of all packinghouse products, we 
can handle these goods to the fullest advantage and benefit of consignors. Bankers: Q 
HILL & SONS, London and Liverpool. 


® LIVERPOOL, 


13 St. John’s Market, 
ENGLAND. 


Also The Lairage, Birkenhead. 
London, Manchester and Hamburg. 


Established 1870. 
Cable Address: ‘* Java,’’ Liverpool. 

















Jenkins 96 Sheet Packing 


THE ORIGINAL UNVULCANIZED PACKING. 
Suitable for all steam joints. Not only does it make a tight joint 
quickly, but it makes a joint that will last. Made in sheets, and also 
to order, in GASKETS cut to any size or shape. 
All genuine is stamped with Trade-mark as shown in the cut, and is 
guaranteed. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London 
























_Ab\\ HYDRAULIC 


ay SCRAP PRESS. 
'] Three Sizes, by Hand or Power. 














Doors Swing open to remove crackling. 
Follower swings back to uncover hoop when putting 


in scrap. SEND FOR 
Full P. t int, 
ull Pressure at any poin CATALOGUE. 


No blocking required, 








Boomer & Boschert Press Co, 


362 W Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y, 
New York Office. 209 Greenwich Street. 


KINGAN & CO., 


LTD., 


PORK and BEEF 
PACKERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, - - 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORE, Manhattan Market. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 737-741 Cowhill 8t. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 355 North Bt. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1121-1123 Penn Ave. 
COLUMBUS, 0., 418 N, High St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 530-542 E, Bay St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


IND. 




















MANY 
REMINGTON 
REFRIGERATING 
MACHINES 


are in use cooling MEAT and PROVISION RE- 
FRIGERATORS. More sanitary, cleaner and 
cheaper than ice. 









rw. SINGLAIR aco. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


PORK PACKERS 
BEEF SHIPPERS 


CARLOADS OR MIXED CARS 


DRESSED BEEF, BEEF CUTS. 
FRESH PORK, MUTTON, ETC. 
CURED HAMS, BACON, SHOULDERS. 
PURE LARDS, VARIOUS GRADES. 
FERTILIZERS, GREASE, BONES, ETC. 


CAPACITY, 6,000 HOGS in 10 HOURS 











This illustration shows a pact outfit, located 
in basement, cooling refrigerator on first floor, 
with overhead brine storage tank to maintain tem- 
perature overnight, when machine is shut down. 
Can be readily applied to present boxes. 

Now is the time to investigate. 






tine 





} Send for our catalogue and reference list. 
i Advise us as to your requirements so that an 
estimate can be submitted. 

Machines can be installed during the cold 
weather, without interruption to your business. 


REMINGTON MACHINE CO. 


Bullders of loe Making and Refrigerating 
Machinery 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

























Australian Trade 


Do you want any? 
Refrigerating machinery wanted! A 
splendid field for American enterprise. 
Try an advertisement in the “Australian 
Trading World.” 


Head Offices: 
166-167 Palmerston Building, Louden, E.6. 
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Directory of Representative Manufacturers 





PITTSBURG PROVISION & PACKING CO., Pinssurc, ra 
BEEF and PORK PACKERS 


Manutecturers of 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon = 411_our Products are U. S. Government Inepected. 











C. KLINCK PACKING COMPANY 
semieat, PORK AND BEEF PACKERS ii o 


EAST BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO. 


Packers, Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 


MANUFACTURERS NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 
Mew York Office Boston Store General Office and Packing HMeouses 
444 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 33 and 34 NORTH MARERT 8ST. SOMBRVILLE, MASS. 








STREETT & CORAKRAN CoO. 


CURERS OF THE CELEBRATED “ORANGE” and “BUSY BEE” brands of HAMS and BACON 
Refiners of the “ORANGE” and “DIAMOND” Brands of LARD 


UNION STOCH YARDS - ~ - - 7 7 BALTIMORE, MD. 








JOHN J. FELIN & CO., bickers snd Gurers, 


HIGH GRADE PORK PRODUCTS AND AIR DRIED BEEF 


vuane PHILADELPHIA PORK SAUSACE and SCRAPPLE 


Office and Salesroom, 4142-4145 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA. PA. Members American Meat Packers Association. 








C. HERENDEEN’S H. M. P. FLOUR 


We guarantee better results in quality and dollars and cents than any other flour made. Let us prove it for YOU 
by sending you a free sample and you can make your own test. 


Chicago New York Cleveland Danville San Francisco Nurida Toronto, Can. Liverpool, Eag. 








INDIANAPOLIS ABATTOIR CoO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beef & Pork Packers “tts Cans a sreciaury———— 


QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
NEW YORK BRANCHES: 46 and 50 Tenth Ave., and 131st St. and Twelfth Ave. Philadelphia Branch: Cor. Ridge Ave. and Noble St. 

















ADAMS BROTHERS CO., General Offices: West Washington Market, New York City. 


SASTERN REPRESENTATIVES ; 
OMAHA PACKING CO., ANGLO-AMERICAN PROVISION CO., FOWLER PACKING CO. 
BRANCHES: New York—West Washington Merket, Manhattanville, Fort Greene Place, Barclay St. Philadelphia—Delaware Ave. West Philadelphia—Market St. 
CONSIGNEES: PRINCIPAL BASTEAN CITIES. 
BEBBF, MUTTON, VEAL, PORK LOINSG, RECEIVERS OF DRESGGED POULTRY. 


BERKSHIRE HAMS ad BACON vo ccc nctt. cum 
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Dealers and Brokers 








“IOWA’S PRIDE” 


HAMS AND BACON 


**Snow Cap” Red Letter 
Brands Pure Lard 


john Morrell & Co., L’t'd, Ottumwa, la. 

















CLEVELAND PROVISION CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Pork and Beef Packers and Provision Dealers 
Dressed Beef, Pork, Mutton and Veal 


Beef Cuts, Fresh Pork, Hams, Bacon, Lard 
Oleo Oil, Stearine, etc. 
MIXED OR CARLOAD LOTS 














THE T. H. WHEELER CO. 


LIVE STOCK AND DRESSED MEATS 
Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Hogs, Game, Smoked Meats and Provisions 
CORNER FOURTEENTH ST. AND TENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


REFERENCES: 
Gansevoort Bank, New York; The G, H. Hammond Co., Chicago; Hyde Wheeler Co., Boston. 


H. SCHEIDEBERG, 
(Established 1870) 


SAUSAGE CASINGS, 


and direct Importer of 
ENGLISH SHEE P CaSINGS 


212 18th St., JERSEY CITY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in all kinds of 


Best Sausage Casing of Every Description 


| HERMAN BRAND 


Dealer in 


FAT, CALF SKINS, SUET and BONES 
404 East 48th St., New York 


> Wagons visit all parts of the City. 
Country Orders Solicited. 














Phene: 4900 Chelsea 


A. SILZ 


Telephone No. 87—89th Street. 


JOSEPH STERN & SON 
Successors to Stern @ Metzger 
WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 


Abattoirs, 616, 618 and 620 W. 40th St, 
Salesrooms, 617, 619 and 621 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
Best Quality of City Dressed Refrigerated Beef Always on Hand. 





Cable Address: Silz-New York 


Gommission Merchant 
and Dealer in Foreign 
and Domestic 


POULTRY AND GAME 


416-418 WEST 14TH STREET, 


NEW YORK 








BERTH LEVI&CO. 


Sausage Casings 


The Danahy Packing Company 


Lard Refiners PORK PRODUCTS sausage Makers 


Pure Food Products.—"‘fnow Filake’’ Brand, Open Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf 
Lard, Sugar Cured Smoked Meats, Sausage of Quality, Spiced, Pickled Meats, etc. 





—— Importers and Exporters —— 














|Telephone 2825-79th Established 1892 


FRED LESSER 


Dealer in 


FAT, SUET, CALF SKINS and BONES 





CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. No. 1686 Avenue A 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
330 Washington St. 82 Pearl St, Bet. 88th and 89th Streets New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | 

ESTABLISHED 1874 C. B: COMSTOCK 

M. ZIMMERMANN CO. ______ Refrigeration 

Manufacturers of and Wholesale Dealers in | Architect and Engineer 
THE CELEBRATED VIENNA AND ALL KINDS OF Union Stock Yards 


Bolognas, Sausages | Fresh Meats and Poultry 


(Manufacturers and Dealers in All Kinds of 


KOSHER PROVISIONS 


Packers of Tongues, Smoked and Pickled Beef 
318 to 324 E. Houston St. 


Largest place of its Kind in this City 


The North American Provision Gompany 


MORRIS SCHWABACHER, President 
City Office: 6 Sherman Street, Opposite Board of Trade. Warehouse: Vnion Stock Yards, Chicago 


COLD STORAGE AND GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN 


Storage rate on application. Cash buyers of Pork Products, etc. Liberal advances madeonconsignments. Storage solicited 


NEW YORK 











SEE PAGE 142 FOR 


WANTED AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 











Herr’s Isiana, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Specialists in the DESIGNING 
and BUILDING of PACKING 
HOUSES, ICE, POWER and 
CREAMERY PLANTS. Upon 
application I will send to prospec- 
tive builders a partial list of 
PLANTS I designed. 





s 
Krey Packing Co. 
Manufacturers of the 
Famous X-Ray Pure 
Hettle Rendered Lard 
Send for Prices. 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


C. H. REED’S SONS 


Wholesale and Retail 


Provision Dealers 
185 and 187 First Ave., 


Between lith and 12th 8ts. NEW YORE 
Telephone, 1873—18th St. 
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POMMERY 


Sec-Brut 
The Standard s Champagne Quality 


THE BEST CHAMPAGNE 


That Care, Experience and 
Money Can Produce. 


FRANCIS DRAZ @ CO., New York 
Sole Agents United States. 




















A five Dollar Safe 


Ht The 


Produce Exchange Vaults 
NEW YORK CITY 
Will hold a large number of Deeds, Mortgages, 


Insurance Policies, Bonds, Stocks and other 
valuable papers. 


Inspection Invited 





Keeping Old Trade 


IS JUST AS IMPORTANT AS 


Cetting New Customers 


But you can do both by carrying DOVE BRAND HAMS AND BACON 


There is fifty years of experience in selecting and curing behind 
them. They always “taste like more.” That is why they make and 
hold customers. 


John C. Roth Packing Co. 


Government Inspection. CINCINNATI, O. 































DAILY 
HIDE, TALLOW, OIL 
and GREASE BULLETIN 





Send for free Sample Copy. Every hide 
and skin dealer, soap manufacturer and 
tallow renderer should give this service 
a trial. 


JACOBSEN PUBLISHING CO., 


1454 Lake Street, Chicago 


To the Retail Butcher 


20 Mule Team Borax will clean your Scales, 
Blocks, Tools, Counters, etc., better than any 
other substance. 

20 Mule Team Borax cuts the grease and 
leaves the article cleansed sweet, clean and 
hygienic. 

Flies, Ants and Vermin will not rest on 
Scales, BlocKs and Counters cleansed with 
the following Borax Solution: 


2 ounces of 20 Mule Team Borax to a pail of 
fresh water. Apply thoroughly with cloth 
or sponge, taking care to fill cracks and 
crevices completely. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


Miners, Relinerss BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
CHICAGO OAKLAND, CAL. NEW YORK 


























Fertilizer Dryers. 
Rendering Tanks and Kettles 
BONE MILLS 
THE CG, 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
















JVLIVS DAVIDSON 


Broker and Commission Merchant 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
COTTONSEED OIL 


802 and 308 Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








FOWLER PACKING CO, 


STATION “A", KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


Beef and Pork Packers 


JOBBERS OF 
Dressed Beef, Pork, Mutton, Veal, 
Dry Salt and Sugar Cured Meats, Lard, 
Tallow, Crease, Oils, Stearine, Etc. 






























Buffalo B 
WITH MIXER. 
A MONEY MAKER. 





Latest Improved BUFFALO SILENT BALL BEARING Cutter 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


The BUFFALO SILENT is used by all the Large Packers 


MEAT CUTTER. 





Cutter 
5 Sizes at Low Prices 








Pigs Foot Splitter 














All_ Manufactured by JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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B—Bartlett & Snow, C. O.....cccscccccccces 146 
Rochotelin Gis 660 ds. cewawiccoses ceccsdeoeese 141 
Bird 0 Be Ui a icas necks oct bees setecneenas 118 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co.......-..+.eee0- 143 
Born Packers’ Supply Co.......ccccccccrceces 14 
Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry............ 119 
Boyd, Lunham & Co........ ccccccccccescees 8 
Brand, Herman .....cccccsscccseccssssccccce 145 
Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co........--eseeeees 2 
C—-Cinzinnati Abattoir Co..........eeeeee eens 8 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co......-.---++++ 
Cleveland Provision Co.....:+seseeeeeeeeceees 145 
Comabeiiie, | Ga: Sie bc <tc neice oi.6 50:05:64 w0ie ceeint cess 145 
Conron Bros. COaccccccvscccevccseccvcccosses _- 
Consignees Favorite Box Co.....++-+.-eeeees 14! 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co..........-+++++: 14! 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co.....-----+eeeeees — 
Crider, Wh. Tac cicccccccedesccevea ses coveveess 141 
Cudahy Packing Co........seeeeeeeeeeceeeees 8 
D—Danahy Packing Co......-...eeeeeee cerns 145 
Davidson, Julius ........eeeceeceveceecceeers 146 
Dawia Ge Geis Fei Bice e sce ce setesbaesw ec crieys 129 
Deerfoot Farm. ....ccccccccccecccccccsccccers 142 
Diem & Wing Paper Co...........eeeeeeeeees 122 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph......-.....se+05- 115 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob.........--seeeceeees 8 
Draz & Co., Framcis.....cccccccccccccccccces 146 
E—Ettlinger Commission Company.........--- 129 
Wet, Be Ge. SOM 65 ce i.5 occa ines divin 144 
Field, Julian .......cccecceccccccccccevceces 12 
Fischer Mills ...cccccccccccccccccccsccesecceces 10 
Foose MiG. (Gis is ds ce tio cw s.scckevdves 6s aes 127 
Fowler Packing Co......c.cseecccccceessvcess 146 
Frick Company .....cccccccccccscccsccsescce 14 
G—Golivet Tid . 2.66.6 osscecvctvieses cc cigeansce 12 
General Electric Co.........sscecccccececeoes 10 
General Fireproofing Co.........+eeeeeeeecees — 
Gifford Woed Cibssce i ven iewee rp eedewec sees es 118 
Gillett & Go. ©5 Teese ods ce isccoss dicncesiecns _- 
H—Haberkorn Bros. ......ccccccccsccccveces 141 
Habesteorin, Ui. ices cect esd o0a8 v00 en sees ecos 10 
Faletend® & Gio a occ 0c Ke see snt es eWeessececcees 8 
Hammond & Co., George H........eceececeees 6 
Hately 0GGs.siécsicceces o¥ocsseteuntebeestiacs 120 
Hearn & Geis occ ccccadeicossdesvdivsccessces _ 
Hedges Co.,. JAMES... ccccesccgcessnagedcvigeess 141 
Hockin: Cale SOG. oi5 cscvansvsngesoure baavesetes III 
Herendiatti,, Ga sc cc cik.vic tepinnictsccigens cae ween 144 
Hide & Leather Pub. Co. o....ccsacccccvcccves 146 
Hurferd, ©. Bicccceos vvicscesustuieva sch ceaau 12 
Hydraulic Press Mile. Co... s.ccccscccrcceese ~ 
I—Illinols: Cantae - Gee 6-065 6 <s0ices tains ivegen 141 
Indianapolis Abattiit Ge. 6 o's v0ess csiece agen 144 
Independent Packing Co., Chicago............. 8 
International Sail Gey «cs <eseadedeseweennees 128 
J —Jenkiine > TA ova eee cas en eeds Rhos eneeires 143 
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pombe Be Cis WH a a ccs a skwcendnds caus 141 
Fabeean Wey Be cievc:teaws Sebo ccmdnr gies hinees 130 
K—Kentucky Refining Co..............00000: 126 
Kettner Heapsenting Ce... .6.55.6.6.kc6sse er Scene 9 
Ek ES eee are Per tra 143 
Meee Dee Sk ee oss s ie hse ces ce eeoees ee 144 
MDOP WE a 55 4.50.0 5o05 cactecaweceitlek auc 145 
A. Rh eiienetnn Sogrye REE ae yee are ESSN 145 
Dk: Be Siig as oie Sb os wie ek oe Wns ees 145 
Libby, - MING Th Ti oo se ccvccavassivass Ill 
Lodieville: Cotten: Gib C6. 6.0.0 csc scs.sinsiccces 12 
M—Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co....... ae Pe —_ 
ee Se ee pe ee 12 
PO ie nc since oes cote as nt cavers 139 
Miaatinnthoal Wiles: Cas iio 6.65.65.o oc voce ow cewrc II 
PE a oe ks Wik ar teeta aes 144 
Mamererrialt= . Seats C64 6.x d0ie 02s oscesonncess 13 
NUON UE A Dbioesais so das ear hewavhenns cee tun eo 145 
a, Ae ee pipe eon on ame iyie Senne MR 9 
TRONS BOE Gino dine sp enowasetenes Mawnsewe 10 
IW —National. Amasonie: Co. occ. ocicicnccccccotes 72 
National Cash Regier Co. .scss coc cevcceicce ce 15 
N. Y. Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co............. 143 
N. Y. Produce Exchange Safe Deposit Co...... 146 
North American Provision Co................ 145 
North Packing & Provision Co... 9..........+. 144 
O—Oenalin: Packitte Gee oosiin cies ccciscsseces 6 
Cpaseelanad: OB Tig ei oi oc kc heck cacessens 141 
P—Pacific Coast Bordx Co. .....ccccseccseses 146 
NN We Bo oso oa ec caiiia aes aisin aia Sines © wed om ea 128 
Pittsburg Provision & Packing Co............. 144 
De a I ag oo cmc ucacicencs an Sots 126 
PE: -pcbebecu dle bakeheseassoucaushobenns —_ 
Ser - OE. ai EE MRS oo are oo pie bimapeieg en's 14 
ES Sy ET a a eee tee 145 
Remington’ Machine Works.............2e002: 143 
URES BiG Give ea seicicceiehccceweetavents 135 
OUND Be Ss G6 9h 66 0 6 kee 56h when teces es 8 
RS Se Eig ac bck tikewics buds weesecnieeweee 9 
uth Dees: Gan FO Geo cccicccsvosvdiiceds 146 
Se? SU. 0 Sie capehae cana deed.cewectue dies 8 
S—St. Louis Dressed Beef Co........cescecee 6 
| I TE GO ccc eadespwawss oh66 op oeae Mabbaes 14! 
EE Ne, Sc esas scuwwaekestae 10 
| GE, le © abun sad o0ss épeevewpealens 145 
SOE Oe. laa 6 5A 6005 eo deg esa 122 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co............... 5 
bile. tase aie ti Sinica t teceeetaie ig ew ceeeg Sane e tee's 145 
Simpson (Liverpool), Ltd., Wm............. 143 
| Stacleir &: Gan Cale Fs bios cenlstcccess sinc 143 
| Smith & Sons Company, Theodore............. III 
Santee Se Ga. Pills as 0.6 9-9; s20'b even ek adda 13 
| Springfield Provision Co.............0s-eee0 = 
| Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co............... 120 
| Cieiiete: TINE Geo nccn sg s cv ves celdeva oe wines 118 
| Starrett Co., L. S..ssceeeeseeeeeeceeeeeeeeees 14 
| Stedman Foundry & Machine Works.......... 14 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co.............eeeee0- 141 
1 Stari: Ae ee BOO 400 256-00 cesiste eee binpe vee 145 
| ey An a eae oe 122 
NS ES reer rece 144 
| Sueme Anonrates- Wiis, CG... ions. cs cewewnces 16 
| Swit Bi COMMA. vcccsvcccccscs Sniivscewoars IV 
| T'—Taber Pump 8 RE ey kM SIR Ee a ere I 
| Tait-Nordmeyer Engineering Co.............. 120 
Thott: TRI G60 ince ccccdc'scigvecgencs edes 129 
Bo Se AN. A rrr ey 153 
| Triumph Ice Machine Co. ........ccseccvcees 137 
| W—United Dressed Beef Co..............0- 5 
U. S. Automatic Ice Machine Co.............. 12 
U.S; Mier Wek Gan. aire 66s eRe cen Fes 9 
W—Vogt Machine Co... ....c.ccccccesiocgeeees 119 
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ib mee N ak gia ctueih age SabT 10 
Welch, Hotine -& Clarit Ces. oo. c.sicits vated asie's 123 
Western Packing & Provision Co............. 8 
Se A Pe ee ee 145 
Wilcox Lard & Refining Co., The Wm., J..... 121 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co..... — 
EU 56 baiassiicwionin eee oiessees 6-5 been oe 
WrOtR, Beet Oe Ts Kiss t Saee o see ooh ees pans 141 
Y—yYork Manufacturing Co............%..... 119 
NNN WS oes oa os caee ean tenweke 145 
Bi — Rate: Fee “COs 6 ois as oss Sate des cecose 43 
PAT Ge 0:5 sv 0's 'g.0 ch ive vee 22, 23, 24 
American Foundry & Machinery Co.......... 42 
Amerionis “Wire. Pott Gre. 5600 ci cece cescs's 69 
PROG - DR, DRE a aa Moos totic vileeeeeae ae 60 
Automatic Refrigerating Co...............06. 66 
Be Oe Oe, Rn as oseewet itt ccantuoes 58 
I Se A, BBs oa view acamacs (oct caw ene’ 70 
Deets, & Saw Gen Genk 6c dcnccccete sac 71 
Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co...... 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
PUNE HOt 355s oo aekan cee-wen ea sas ehreare an 48 
Brunswick Refrigerating Co..............ce0. 41 
C—Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co......... 26, 27 
Cipds Binghinme Werks CO. ..3..cc. ccs ccecccnees 64 
CORT: IN NON ab oh 5 Vis wig cnc ee sancua rene 52 
Creamery: Package Mfg: O0.)... 6.cci sec ccdcesce 64 
CEG SN IO oa odie beh ch de mcatauwcwisn 57 
Serre WU TI ooo o-oo. b 0s capiendeonion 46 
RO SDs RE Sosea ba dic aeoeaees ohn ceese 33 
Daweh Comme GOe sos ok iccsccekcens 37 
Dold Packing Company, Jacob................ 62 
B—Electric Comp. M. Co. .......cscccccccece 68 
ES eS Re er pees o 36 
Export & Domestic Can Co...........cccccccce 30 
a EC, To Nua tan deuciavasnkeeee pcan 57 
Se a a ek oe eer eee eS Sem 40 
ee IN COE OB iioicinsiin soso ciien envesas os. Me 
NN, CAB iN 6 6 Siar bids O0 aa baleen BOE eS SY 61 


H—Hamler Boiler & Tank Co................ 
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Hart & Co., F. A 

Hartford City Paper Co 
Hately B 
SE ID cig ba 265 0 vis View .n'ne bbe vie aau beacause 
Morons & Co., 
Houston Packing Co 
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AMMONIA. CRUSHERS AND GRINDERS. MEAT MIXERS. PRESERVATIVES. 


Armour & Company Mechanical . Co. Born Packers’ 8 Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Oc. 
Bower Chemical Mig, On Seay. Stedman Foundry &. Machine Works a Sa Ca. Pacific Coast Borax 
National Ammenia Co. Williams Pat. & P. Ce. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. DISINFECTANTS. 
Brecht ad : ly > Brecht Butchers’ Supply Oo. 





DISINTEGRATORS. 
Redfiel Stedman Foundry & Machine Co. 
Tait _ aa Begtecering Co. Williams Pat. Crusher & P. Ceo. 


Wannenwetsch & Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Ce. 
DEYERS. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Os. 

BAGS AND BURLAP. (See also Fertilizer Machinery.) U. 8. Mineral Wool Co. PROVISIONS. 

Johnston, W. J American Foundry & Machinery Ce. Beef P 

iad American Process Co. 
Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. MOTORS. Miller & Hart. 

BONE CRUSHERS. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. 

Mechanical Mfg. Co. Mechanical Mfg. Co. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Oe. 

Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. Redfield & Co., B. 8. General Electric Co. 


Smith, Theodore, & Sons Co. Triumph Ice Machine Co. 
BONE mILis. 


Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. ELEVATING AND CONVEYING 
Cincianati Butchers’ Supply Coe. MACHINERY. OIL MII.L MACHINERY. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Ce 
os Mfg. al Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. Se ae, o as Cinctanatl er Supply ie 
Redfie! . & Machine Works. Gifford-Wood Co. — Pune 4 ——- oe . 
BORAX AND BORACIO ACID. ELEVATORS. Sutes Sump Co 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. Ridgway & Co., C. PACKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. American cm | Machine Co. REFRIGERATING ENGIVEERS. 
ENGINEERS’ SPECIALTIES. Brecht, B. 8., Armstrong & Latta. 
BUTCHERS’ FIXTURES AND SUP- Jenkins Bros. Cincinnati Dahchone’ Supply Co. Comstock, C. B. 
PLIES. Herendeen, C. en Fate mg — 7 “py Co. 
Born Packers’ Supply Co. EUROPEAN COMMISSION MER- Market Forge Co. um ce Machine 
Brecht Butekers' Supply Co. CHANTS. Oppenheimer & Co., 8. Welt, F. W., Co. 


Cincinaati Butchers’ Supply Ce. Simpson, Wm. (Bngland). REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 
Tickle, W. W. (England). PACKING. Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
J Frick Co., The. 
on ns. enkins Dros. 


x American Foundry & Mach, Co. 
Thomore Mfg. Co. Kestner Evaporator Co. PACKINGHOUSE MACHINERY. 


Mechanical Mfg. Co. Adt, J. B. 
DUTTERINE. Id & Co., RB. &. Allbright-Nell Co. Walt, F. Wo 
Armour Packing Co. Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Ce. American Foundry Foundry & Machinery Oe. or g. Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. American 
Hammond, G. H., Co. FAT AND SKIN DEALERS. Born Packers’ ag BO Co. a se MACHINE SUP. 


Kingan & Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Ce. 
Morris & Oo Brand, Herman. 


. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. Triumph Ice Machine Oo. 
Swift & Co = General Blectric Co. Wolf, F. W., Co. 
»- @. Hurford, 0. P. 
oaNNING 


CHINERY. Mechanical Mfg. ROOFING. 
Brecht Re Supply Ce. FERTILIZER MACHINERY. a“ 


Bird, F. W., & Son. 
poets Hee S. , Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co. 
Bartlett, C. 0., & Snow Co. Co. Standard Paint Ce 
Cams. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Ce. Stedman Foundry & Machinery Oa . 
American Can Os Mechanical Mfg. Co. Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
a — “Bupply Ce. Redfield & Co., . 8. om Wannenwetsch & Co. SALT. 
eek 2 Smith, Theodore, Sens 
Stedman Foundry Machine Werks. in oe Salt Ce. 
@aSH REGISTERS. Wannenwetsch & Co. = ~¥" ware ; 
r mn, F. W. 
Matiogal Cosh Bagister Co. FLOORS. Dixon Crucible Co. SOALES. 
GASINGS (SEE ALSO PACKERS). Standard Asphalt & Rubber Oe. Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co. 


Born Packers’ Supply Ce. 
nttor yan Standard Paint Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Oe. 


HAM BRANDERS. ; Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Born ’s Co. 
ta, ~ 4. Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. PIPE aa, Moneyweight Scale Ce. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. —-_ o. Oo. Conron Bros. SCREENING MACHINERY. 
ec. o 
ne we Le Schneider & Co., Geo. J. Standard Asphalt & Rubber Oo. Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 
Hedges Co., James. 
Ilinole Casing Co. HIDES. POULTRY AND GAME. SKEWERS. 
Levi, Bert n & On. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Morr! Brand, 2 oa A. Sils. Crider, H. N. 
on th hag 8., & Co. Page, C. 8. 
Scetivbeg. a HOG SCRAPING MACHINES. PORK AND BEEF PACKERS. SOAPMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Swift & Co. Albright-Nell Co. Agar Packing Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. 
United Dressed Beef Ce. Brecht, B. S., Co. Anglo-American ‘Provision Os. Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Wolf, Sayer & Heller. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Oo. Armour & Co. Redfield & Co., B. 8. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. Armour Packing Co. Stedman Foundry & Machine Works. 
@OMMISSION MERCHANTS, PROK- Boyd, Lunham & Co. Taber Pump Co. 
ERS AND EXPORTER. ICE TOOLS, ELEVATORS AND OON- Cincinnati Abattoir Os. cidiansiiie a 
(See also Burepean Commission Mer- VEYORS. Genane eaten ee 0. Ss’ SUP LIES. 
chants.) Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. } weer Nabeond Co. Welch. Holme & Clark Co. 
Aspegren & Co. Gifford-Weod Co. Deerfoot Farm - 
Conron Bros. Co. Dold Packing Co., J SPICES, 
Davidson, Julius. INSULATING MATERIALS, Felin, J. J., & Go awh. Born Packers’ Supply Co. 
Ettlinger Com. Co. Armstrong Cork Co. Fowler Packing Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Field, Julian. Armstrong & Latta. Halsted & Co. Fischer Mills. 
Gillett & Ce., 6. H. Bird, F. W.. & Son. Hammond, G. H., & Ce. 
Hately Bros. Standard Asphalt & Rubber Ce. Independent Packing Co., Obicage. TANKS. 
Schwarzschild, H. M. Standard Paint Co. Indianapolis Abattoir Ce. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Ce. 
Sterne & Son Co. U. S. Mineral Wool Ce. Kingan & Co., Ltd app 
Wheeler, T. H., & Co. Kiet © Packing Ce a Supply Ce. 
LARD COOLER, MIXER aD Krey Packing Co. Red - S. Co. 


id & Co, B. &. 
CONVEYORS. DRYER. Libby, MeNen & & Libby. Smith, Thee. & fe 


Albright-Nell Oo. Allbright-Nell Co. Martin Wannenwetsch & Co. 

Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. Born Packers’ Supply oo oe a ae Co., Lia., Joba. 

Gifford-Wood Co. Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. ‘ TRACKING. 

Mechanical Mfg. Co. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. = Y. Pn pe oe, See Co. Allbright-Nell Ce. 

Redfeld & Co., B. 6. ——e Sag os North Packing & Provision Ce, — 7 Supply = 

’ “Tohe B q Omaha Packing Co. Cinciana chers’ Supp’ 

@OTTON OIL. Guith’s Sens, Jota B. Oo Pittsburg Provision & Packing Os. Mechanical Mfg. Oo. 

American Stee Ol Co. LARD PAILS. —s — Redfield & Co., B. &. 

Aspegren American Can Co. TRUCKS. 

| ag rn a oy = Born Packers’ Sapply Co. Raddy : — Mechanical Mfg. Co. 

joe and oa . ~ Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. Schwarsechild & yan Co. Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 

FP te 4 rane Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. Sinclair, T. Ma & Co. 

Welch, Holme & Olark Oo. MEAT CUTTERS. ae. 2 =. ‘ a. aoe e 

Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co. Streett & Corkran Co. —_— ow 

OGOTTONSEED OIL MACHINERY. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Ce. Swift & Co. wammaeneeun, 

Brecht a gd Supply Co. Mechanical Mfg. Co. United Dressed Beef Co. 


Foos Mfg. Smith’s, John BH. Sons Ce. Western Packing and Prov, Co. Sterling Wheelbarrow Coe. 











